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FOREWORD 

OUR YEAR BOOK for 1913 covers the important develop- 
ments of the current year in relation to the brewing 
industry. 

The social aspects of the liquor question are dealt with at some 
length in the second half of the book. The chapters on Alcohol 
and Society, The Status of Liquor License Legislation, The Cam- 
paign Against the Saloon, and "Thou Shalt not Steal,** are especi- 
ally notable. 

Since the monumental work of the Committee of Fifty on 
the various phases of the liquor question, nothing so valuable and 
far-reaching has appeared as the report of the Swedish Associ- 
ation of Physicians herein presented in a translation for the first 
time. 

The special studies which make up this section of the Year 
Book are by experts of thehighest reputation. No student or 
publicist or statesman who brings an open mind to the study 
of this great question can afford to neglect the wealth of original 
and recent matter here placed before him. 

The library of the United States Brewers* Association is a clear- 
ing house on the subject of Alcohol. The Year Book is intended 
to serve as a reference book for editors, students, instructors, 
and public men generally. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

OP THE 

FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 

r 

OF THE 

United States Brewers' Association 

Held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 

• AT THE ShELBURNE HoTEL. 

October 3 and 4, 1913. 



FIRST DAY. 

(Friday, October 3.) 

The Fifty-third Convention was called to order at 10:45 A. M., 
by the President, Colonel Jacob Ruppert, Jr. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen of the Convention, first in 
the order of business will be the roll-call. 

MR. KENDALL: — I move that we dispense with the roll 
call. Carried. 

THE SECRETARY :— There are one hundred and seventy 
active members now registered. It is important that every active 
member should be registered. The red badge is the record for any 
vote that may come up, and it is important that the active members 
should be recorded and that they should wear their red badges 
during the meetings. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen of the Convention: The 
country is to be congratulated upon the progress that the brew- 
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ing industry has made during the fiscal year which ended June 
30th, 1913, for it is still true, in spite of prohibition, that the beer 
sales serve as a barometer of industrial conditions generally. So 
far as the sale of draft beer is concerned, oiir business is largely a 
city business, and the sentiment of the cities is strongly against the 
prohibition of the sale of beer. The plain fact of the matter is, 
that beer is the best popular drink that has yet been invented, and. 
nothing has been made or discovered yet that will take its place. All 
the efforts of oiir opponents to discredit it in poptdar favor have 
proved futile, and I feel perfectly confident that the use of beer 
will become more and more general as time goes on, and that the 
tempo will be increased just in proportion to the intelligence we 
display in putting the facts before the people. It must be a great 
disappointment to the opponents of the saloon to find that local 
prohibition and the enforcement of laws restricting the hours of 
business, have simply resulted in a large increase in the family trade. 
The object we are seeking to attain is not to get people to drink 
more beer, but to get more people to drink beer. 

A persistent effort has been made during my term of oflSce 
to secure a large increase in the membership of this Association, 
not merely for the sake of increasing our income, but also for the 
purpose of extending the solidarity of the brewing industry in all 
of its vital affairs. We owe it to ourselves, as a matter of self-respect, 
if for no other reason, to put the brewer in his just and true light 
before the public. 

For years we have been made the target for the attacks of not 
only the fanatics, but of a large number of men who are exploiting 
the temperance sentiment for their own ends. > 

Our business is an honorable business, and we should put our 
case before the public fairly and frankly, and organize our forces 
not merely for defense, but for a constructive purpose. 

During the past year we have secured 65 new members, and 
the Association now comprises 697 breweries, which represent in 
their output 60 per cent, of the brewing industry of the United 
States. Considering the work that has* been done to bring this 
about, the restdt is not satisfying. Your officers have gone to every 
brewing centre, and have met with every organized State Associa- 
tion. I have written personal letters to every brewer who is not a 
member; our trustees have called upon many of them personally; 
the Membership Committee have conducted a most energetic 
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campaign; our publications have been sent to all brewers without 
discrimination; and in, short, we have done everything that we 
could think of to make all the brewers realize the value of a national 
organization and the importance of aXLying themselves with it. 

I take it that all of you here are members of the United States 
Brewers' Association, and I am putting this before you so that you 
may make it your business individually to seek out the brewers in 
your locality who do not belong, and -urge them to join our Associa- 
tion. It is not so much from the standpoint of revenue that I make 
this appeal, but principally because our earnestness, oiir sincerity, 
our self-respect are involved in the undertaking, and the public 
measures us according to our own corporate standing. 

We believe that a mild stimulant, such as beer made of whole- 
some materials in an absolutely hygienic way, meets an adult 
human need that is almost universal. A poptdar beverage must be 
cheap and good; it must be readily accessible, and it must be so 
made that it will keep good under all conditions. The science of 
brewing has reached such a point of perfection that it is doubtful 
if we can make any material reduction in the cost of manufacture. 
We cannot consider any reduction in wages, — ^the brewing industry 
must at aU hazards maintain its pre-eminent position as a fair 
and liberal employer. 

A national association cannot and should not undertake to 
settle local trade disputes, or attempt to do anything to interfere 
with the free play of competition. It can, however, set up a standard 
for the consideration of its members, and advance the principles 
that must prevail in the conduct of the retail business, but it needs 
the support of all the brewers, if it is to carry convictions to the 
public. If we expect to make the people believe that we are really 
in earnest in the matter of saloon reform, we must be able to speak 
in the name of all brewers, and not merely on behalf of sixty per 
cent, who belong to our organization. 

I entreat you to show your good faith in your business by 
backing up the Association that is organized for no other purpose 
than to serve you and your interests in an intelligent and honorable 
manner. 

Now that my term of ojffice is about to expire I wish to take 
advantage of the occasion to express to the members of the Associa- 
tion, as well as its oflBcers and committees, my heartfelt thanks 
for the loyal and eflEective support which they have given me. They 
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have all done great work in their various spheres and if my ad- 
ministration has met with your approval it is due to their support 
and co-operation. I now dedare this Convention open for business. 

THE SECRETARY:— I understand, Mr. President, that Mr. 
Richard H. Gangwisch, of Philadelphia, is present, representing 
the Master Brewers* Association of the United States. 

THE PRESIDENT:— It gives me pleasure to invite Mr. 
Gangwisch to address the convention as the representative of the 
Master Brewers^ Association. {Applause,) 

MR. GANGWISCH:— Mr. President and Gentlemen, I have 
been delegated by the President of our Association to extend to 
you our greetings and our best wishes for a successftd convention. 

I am pleased to report that the question of the further educa- 
tion of the workman, submitted to us at our Chicago and Cleveland 
Conventions by your representative, has been taken up and freely 
discussed and has widened into a field for improving knowledge 
all along the line. Several propositions are on foot to carry into 
effect the ideas proposed, and as these materialize we will be pleased 
to have your representatives join us in their discussion, either at 
our Pittsburgh Convention or later. 

Mr. W. F. Carthaus, our President, has been in correspondence 
with several of your trustees on other important matters, the 
subject of which has been referred to yotir Secretary, and by him 
to your Advisory Committee. Should the latter, or your Board 
of Trustees, find merit in his propositions, I shall be pleased to be 
informed of your wishes in the matter or have your representative 
discuss the same with us at otir convention in Pittsburgh, to which 
he is welcome, not only at our convention, but at otir Board of 
Trustees and Committee meetimgs. 

In the meantime, Mr. President and Gentlemen, I want to 
assure you of our sincere desire to be of such assistance to your 
Association as may conduce to the progress of otir industry, and to 
place our service at your command. (Applause.) 

• 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next in order will be reading of 
communications. The Secretary will read any commtinications 
he has. 
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THE SECRETARY:— We had expected the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue here; he had accepted our invitation, but he 
writes that on account of the probability of Congress being still 
in session, and the consequent work arising in connection with the 
new Income Tax Bill, it will be impossible for him to attend our 
Convention, much as he would like to do so. His letter is dated 
September 12th. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States 
Agricultural Department, Dr. Alsberg, found it was impossible, 
owing to pressure of business, for him to attend our Convention, 
but the Bureau of Chemistry will be represented here by Mr. J. 
Garfield Riley. 

Here is a telegram from Charles J. Vopicka, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Roumania, Bulgaria 
and Servia. We had communicated to Mr. Vopicka that his 
colleagues wotdd appreciate his giving them an opportunity to 
greet him and wish him God-speed before departing on his foreign 
mission. He says: 

**Your invitation received. I regret very much that I cannot 
be present. I, however, extend my greetings and best wishes for 
a successful convention. May its deliberations bring the desired 
result and the approval of the American people.'* {Applause,) 

The next is a telegram from Mr. Fred P. Siebel, with best 
wishes for a successful convention and expressing regret at his 
inability to attend. 

The next is **Heartiest congratulations" from Bemhard Bing 

Also a telegram of best wishes from Mr. Sonninschein. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next in order, gentlemen, is the 
report of the Board of Trustees. The Secretary will read the report. 

THE SECRETARY:— The report is in print and in the hands 
of the members. I will only detain you to read excerpts from it, 
covering the more important matters. 

(Thereupon Mr. Fox read excerpts from the report of the 
Board of Trustees, the full text of which is as follows) : 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Gentlemen : — ^The failure of the prohibitory laws has put the 
Anti-Saloon League and their prohibition allies under such a stress of 
explanation and apology, that they have to make some kind of 
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demonstration in order to maintain their position. Rather than 
admit the inherent evils of prohibition and the practical impos- 
sibility of enforcing it, they have insisted that the one sure 
remedy was to prohibit the inter-State business in alcoholic 
beverages. Their action is based upon the unwarranted assump- 
tion that the individual would deprive himself of such beverages 
if he found that they were not conveniently accessible; and also 
that the State and local authorities would be willing to assume 
the costly burden of policing the suppression of the traffic. 
Acting upon this fallacious theory, the prohibitionists finally 
succeeded in passing what is known as the Webb-Kenyon Bill 
through Congress over the veto of President Taft, and in spite 
of the opinion of the President and his Attorney General, Mr. 
Wickersham, and of the leaders of the Bar, that the Bill was uncon- 
stitutional, which opinion has since been sustained by the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky and the District Court of the State of Iowa. 

The Act has been in force for over six months, during which 
time the sales of both spirits and of fermented beverages have 
steadily increased. Whether this is in spite of or because of the 
passage of the Act, it is perhaps too soon to tell, but the large in- 
crease in the family demand indicates that the consumer has 
adjusted himself without difficulty to the operation of the law. 

Following is the text of the Act and of the President's veto 
thereof: 

THE WEBB-KENYON BILL. 

AN ACT. 

Divesting Intoxicating Liquors of their inter-State Char- 
acter IN Certain Cases. 

Be it Enacted by the Senate and House oj Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

That the shipment or transportation, in any manner or by any 
means whatsoever, of any spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, 
or other intoxicating Hquor of any kind, from one State, Territory 
or District of the United States, or place noncogntiuous to but sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, into any other State, Territory, or 
District of the United States, or place noncontiguous to but subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, or from any foreign country into any 
State, Territory, or District of the United States, or place non- 
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contiguous to but subject .to the jurisdiction thereof, which said 
spirituous, vinuous, malted, fermented, or other intoxicating liquor 
is intended, by any person interested therein, to be received, pos- 
sessed, sold, or in any manner used, either in the original package 
or otherwise, in violation of any law of such State, Territory, or 
District of the United States, .or place noncontiguous to but subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

Passed the Senate, February 10, 1913. 

Passed the House of Representatives, February 11, 1913. 

PRESIDENT TAFT's VETO. 

On February 28, 1913, President Taft vetoed the Bill as un- 
constitutional and the vote was at once overridden by the Senate, 
63 to 21. The House took the same action, 244 to 95. 

The following is the text of President Taft's veto: 

After giving this proposed enactment full consideration, I believe it 
to be a violation of the inter- State commerce clause of the Constitution, 
in that it is in substance and effect a delegation by Congress to the States 
of the power of regulating inter- State commerce in liquors which is vested 
exclusively in Congress. 

The most recent expression of the Supreme Court on the general subject 
is found in the case of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. v. F. W. Cook 
Brewing Co. (223 U. S., 70). This was a bill in equity to enjoin the railroad 
company from refusing to accept the product of the brewing company at 
Evansville, Ind., where it was located, for transportation to local option or 
so-called "dry communities" in Kentucky. 

In delivering the judgment of the Supreme Court, affirming the action of 
the circuit court in awarding the injunction asked, Mr. Justice Lurton said: 

By a long line of decisions, beginning even prior to Leisy ». Hardin' (135 
U. S., 100), it has been indisputably determined: 

a. That beer and other intoxicating liquors are a recognized and 
legitimate subject of inter- State commerce. 

b. That it is not competent for any State to forbid any common carrier 
to transport such articles from a consignee in one State to a consignee in 
another. 

c. That until such transportation is concluded by delivery to the 
consignee, such commodities do not become subject to State regulation, 
restraining their sale or disposition. 

The Wilson Act, which subjects such liquors to State regulation, although 
still in the original packages, does not apply before actual delivery to such 
consignee when the shipment is inter- State. Some of the many later cases 
in which these matters have been so determined and the Wilson Act construed 
are: Rhodes v, Iowa (170 U. S., 412; Vance v, Vandercook Co. (170 U. S., 
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438); Heyman v. Southern Railway (203 U. 3., 270); Adams Express Co. v. 
Kentucky (214 U. S., 218). 

Valid as the Kentucky legislation undoubtedly was as a regulation in 
respect to intra- State shipments of such articles, it was most obviously 
never an effective enactment in so far as it undertook to regulate inter- State 
shipments to dry points. Pending this very litigation, the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, upon the authority of the line of cases above cited, reached the 
same conclusion, C. & N. O. Ry. v. Kentucky (126 Ky., 563). 

The obligation of the railroad company to conform to the requirements 
of the Kentucky law, so far as that law prohibited intra- State shipments, is 
clear, and to this extent its circular notification was commendable. But the 
duty of this company, as an inter- State common carrier for hire, to receive 
for transportation to consignees upon its line in Kentucky from consignors 
in other States any commodity which is an ordinary subject of inter- State 
commerce, and such transportation could not be prohibited by any law of 
the State of such consignee, inasmuch as any such law would be an unlawful 
regulation of inter- State commerce not authorized by the police power of 
the State. 

The Wilson Act, referred to by Judge Lurton, provdes as follows: 

That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors or liquids 
transported into any State or Territory or remaining therein for use, con- 
sumption, sale, or storage therein shall, upon arrival in such State or Territory, 
be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Territory, 
enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to the same extent and in the 
same manner as though such liquids or liquors had been produced in such 
State or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being 
introduced therein in original packages or otherwise. 

The Supreme Court, in Rhodes v. Iowa (170 U. S., 423), construed this 
language to mean that the legislative authority of the respective States 
should attach to intoxicating liquors coming into the States by an inter- 
State shipment, only after the consummation of the shipment, but before 
the sale of the merchandise. The court held that the right of the consignee 
to sell before the delivery was a mere incident to shipment, and that it was 
within the power of Congress to submit the incidental power to sell to the 
dominion of State authority. 

The court declined to express an opinion as to the authority of Congress 
under its ppwer to regulate commerce to delegate to the States the right to 
forbid the . transportation of merchandise from one State to another. It 
must be admitted, therefore, that upon the exact point in question, to wit, 
the right of the Congress to delegate to States the power to forbid the ship- 
ment of intoxicating liquors from another State into its jurisdiction, the 
Supreme Court has declined to express an opinion, though it is difl&cult to 
read the language of the court in the case of Rhodes v, Iowa (170 U. S., 412) ; 
Vance v, Vandercook Co. (170 U. S., 438), and of Mr. Justice Catron in the 
License cases (5 Howard, 504, 599) quoted with approval by Mr. Justice 
Matthews in Bowman v. Railway Co. (125 U. S., 465, 489) without inferring 
that such a delegation of power would be beyond the power of Congress. 
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One of the main purposes of the union of the States under the Constitution 
was to relieve the commerce between the States of the burdens which local 
State jealousies and purposes had in the past imposed upon it; and the inter- 
State-commerce clause in the Constitution was one of the chief reasons for its 
adoption. The power was there conferred upon Congress. Now, if to the 
discretion of Congress is committed the question whether in inter- State 
commerce we shall return to the old methods prevailing before the Constitu- 
tion or not, it would seem to be conferring upon Congress the power to amend 
the Constitution by ignoring or striking out one of its most important pro- 
visions. It was certainly intended by that clause to secure unifotmity in 
the regulation of commerce between the States. To suspend that purpose 
and to permit the States to exercise their old authority before, they became 
States, to interfere with commerce between them and their nefighbors, is to 
defeat the constitutional purpose. 

This conclusion is sustained in a very careful report prepared by the sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, of whom then Senator 
Knox was chairman. The conclusions stated were as follows: 

First. Inter- State shipments are not completed until they reach the con- 
signee. 

Second. An interruption or interference with inter- State shipments 
before they reach the consignee constitutes a regulation of commerce. 

Third. Regulating inter- State shipments is an exclusive function of 
Congress. 

Fourth. Congress can not delegate any part of its exclusive power to 
the States. 

Fifth. To remove the bar or impediment of exclusive Federal power 
which shuts the States out of the Federal domain is to permit or sanction a 
State law in violation of the Constitution and in effect to delegate a Federal 
function to the States. 

I am quite aware that the purpose of this act is to enable the States more 
completely to regulate the sale and use of intoxicating liquors in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, and that a very large part of the good people of each of 
such States is strongly in favor of any law which will permit the State to do 
this, and therefore that the necessity for maintaining the constitutional 
restrictions in such cases with reference to inter- State commerce, is not 
looked upon with popular favor in those States. Recognizing this popular 
wish. Congress has already gone to the extent of subjecting the original 
package in which the liquor is imported to the laws of the State as soon as it is 
delivered into the hands of the consignee. It has regulated the commerce 
in liquors by forbidding, under sections 238, 239, and 240 of the Penal Code 
(1) delivery of intoxicating liquor to any person other than the consignee, 
unless upon his written order, or to any fictitious person; (2) the collection 
of the purchase price of intoxicating liquor by any common carrier acting 
as agent of buyer or seller; (3) the shipment of any liquor unless labeled on 
the outside to show name of consignee, nature "of contents, and quantity 
contained. These restrictions must greatly aid the State authorities in 
their enforcement of their liquor laws. 
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If Congress, however, may in addition entirely suspend the operation 
of the inter- State-commerce clause upon a lawful subject of inter- State 
commerce and turn the regulation of inter- State commerce over to the States 
in respect to it, it is difficult to see how it may not suspend inter- State 
commerce in respect to every subject of commerce wherever the police power 
of the State can be exercised to hinder or obstruct that commerce. I can 
not think that the f ramers of the Constitution, or that the people who adopted 
it, had in mind for a moment that Congress could thus nullify the operation 
of a clause whose useful effect was deemed so important and which in fact 
has contributed so much to the solidarity of the Nation and the prosperity 
that has followed unhampered, nation-wide trade. 

But it is said that this is a question with which the Executive or Members 
of Congress should not burden themselves to consider or decide. It is said 
that it should be left to the Supreme Court to say whether this proposed act 
violates the Constitution. I dissent utterly from this proposition. The 
oath which the chief Executive takes, and which each Member of Congress 
takes, does not bind him any less sacredly to observe the Constitution than 
the oaths which the Justices of the Supreme Court take. It is questionable 
whether the doubtful constitutionality of a bill ought not to furnish a greater 
reason for voting against the bill, or vetoing it, than for the court to hold it 
to be invalid. The court will only declare a law invalid where its unconstitu- 
tionality is clear, while the lawmaker may very well hesitate to vote for a bill 
if of doubtful constitutionality, because of the wisdom of keeping clearly 
within the fundamental law. The custom of legslators and executives 
having any legislative functions to remit to the courts entire and ultimate 
responsibility as to the constitutionality of the measures which they take 
part in passing is an abuse which tends to put the court constantly in oppo- 
sition to the Legislature and Executive, and, indeed, to the popular supporters 
of unconstitutional laws. If, however, the legislators and the executives 
had attempted to do their duty, this burden of popular disapproval would 
have been lifted from the courts, or at least considerably lessened. 

For these reasons, and in spite of the popular approval of this bill, I 
have not felt justified in signing it, because I feel that under principles of 
proper constitutional construction it violates the inter- State commerce 
clause of our fundamental law. 

I am sustained in the view I have taken by the judgment and opinion 
of Attorney- General Wickersham, which contains an elaborate discussion 
of the question and considers in detail the issues which have been raised in 
the congressional debates and elsewhere. Wm. H. Taft. 

The White House, February 28, 1913. 

EX-SECRETARY NAGEL's OPINION. 

In an article in the American Leader upon the Webb Liquor 
Law, passed over President Taft's veto at the last session of Congress, 
Charles Nagel, ex-Secretary of Commerce and Labor, says in part: 

"Broadly speaking, this law provides that when liquors or 
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other beverages are shipped from one State into another they shall 
immediately upon crossing the border of the second State become 
subject to the laws and regulations of that State. The constitutional 
question which is here presented has been the subject of legislation 
and judicial decision for many years, and it is safe to assume that 
but for the sentiment which has been aroused against traffic in 
liquor, Congress would not have been willing to commit itself to so 
doubtful a proposition of constitutional principle as has found 
expression in this law. 

'*The Webb law is significant chiefly as a pioneer for further 
legislation upon similar lines. If national authority proposes to 
give effect to the police power of a State, even when the statutes 
of the State are in conflict with the police of the nation in case of 
liquors and beverages, why not in respect to other articles? 

"The Webb bill was enacted as a liquor law, and tmfortunatdy 
has been so regarded. In fact, it is a regulation of inter-State 
commerce of the widest application. If this law stands, the possi- 
bilities of its extension are without limit. The power of Congress 
to regulate inter-State commerce may be resolved into an abject 
surrender of that authority. The failure to exercise that power 
may result in a virtual delegation of national authority to the 
several State jurisdictions. The consequence would be commercial 
chaos." 

CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION. 

Since the convening of the Sixty-Third Congress in Special 
Session, on the 7th day of April, 1913; the following bills have been 
introduced and are now pending before the various Committees: 

S. 471. — Mr. Gronna, North Dakota; Committee on Pacific Islands & 
Porto Rico: "To prohibit selling of intoxicating liquors in the Territory 
of Hawaii." 

S. 1,028. — Mr. Crawford, South Dakota; Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mittee: "Prohibiting issuance of special tax receipts, etc." 

S. 1,620. — Mr. Sheppard, Texas; Foreign Relations Committee: "Pro- 
viding for representation of the United States in the Fourteenth International 
Congress on Alcoholism." Passed Senate May 22nd; House August 26th. 

S. J. Res. 50. — Mr. Works, California; Judiciary Committee: "Pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the sale, manufacture, 
and importation of distilled liquor containing alcohol except for mechanical, 
scientific and medicinal purposes, under proper regulation by Congress." 
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H. R. 181. — Mr. Humphreys, Mississippi; Ways and Means Committee: 
''To prevent payment of special tax on retail liquor dealers under assumed 
or fictitious names, etc." 

H, R. 182. — Mr. Humphreys, Mississippi; Ways and Means Committee: 
"To increase the tax on beer and playing cards." 

H. R. 1,992. — Mr. Barkley; Judiciary Committee: "Prohibiting the 
issuance of permits, license, or receipts for special tax authorizing sale of 
intoxicating liquors, etc." 

H. R. 2,121. — Mr. Clark, Florida; Ways and Means Committee: "To 
prohibit receipt of money by internal revenue oflficials of United States in 
payment of special taxes by dealers in intoxicating liquors, except in certain 
cases, etc.** 

H. R. 2,875. — Mr. Goodwin, Arkansas; Ways and Means Committee: 
"Concerning issuance of special- tax stamps for sale of intoxicating liquors 
in prohibition territory.** 

H. J. Res. 12. — Mr. Hobson, Alabama; Judiciary Committee: "Pro- 
posing amendment to Constitution prohibiting sale, manufacture for sale, 
and importation for sale of beverages containing alcohol.** 

H. R. 4,385. — Mr. Vaughan, Texas; Ways and Means Committee: "To 
increase tax on distilled spirits and tax on beer, lager beer, ale, porter, etc., 
produced in United States to equal the customs tax levied on such liquors 
imported, to produce revenue for the Government, and for other purposes." 

H. R. 6,216. — Mr. Candler, Mississippi; Alcoholic Liquor Traffic Com- 
mittee: "To prevent sale of intoxicating liquor in any ship, naval station, 
or building used, controlled or owned by United States." 

H. J. Res, 117. — Mr. Hobson, Alabama; August 5th, 1913; Judiciary 
Committee: "Proposing an amendment to Constitution prohibiting the 
sale or the manufacture for sale and importation for sale of beverage or foods 
containing alcohol." 

SALOON REFORM. 

During the past two years the brewers in many localities have 
joined with the forces that are working for civic betterment in an 
effort to close disorderly and disreputable places where alcoholic 
beverages are retailed. That the movement has met with a great 
deal of progress is attested by such organizations as the Committee 
of Fourteen of New York, the National Municipal League, and by 
many men in positions of authority who speak from knowledge of 
restdts. We are not, however, satisfied with the progress that has 
been made. It is checked in some places by political corruption 
or misgovemment, and in others by the lack of harmony, or 
thorough organization among brewers and retailers, and in yet other 
places by hasty legislation to prevent brewers from interesting them- 
selves directly or indirectly in the retail trade. We believe that 
this is a mistaken public policy, and that the more the brewer is 
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concerned in the retail trade, the more clearly he will feel his 
responsibility for it, and take aggressive action to rid it of all ob- 
jectionable features. We urge our members to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with the character of their customers, and with the places 
they operate, and to work together to eliminate saloons from the 
residence districts, and to reduce their number as speedily as 
possible to correspond with the reasonable convenience of the public, 
so that the evils which are attendant upon over-competition may 
cease to exist. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The active work of this Association is indicated in the reports 
of our Standing Committees, for which your special consideration 
is desired. They represent a large amount of fruitful work most 
faithfully performed. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

The Advisory Committee has had an unusually large corres- 
pondence with reference to labels and new Federal and State laws 
relating to weights and measures, and other technical matters. 
We desire to express our appreciation of the courteous manner in 
which Dr. Alsberg and his associates of the United States Bureau 
of Chemistry have assisted our members in their efforts to conform 
to the spirit as well as the letter of the Food and Drugs Act. Dr. 
Alsberg's attitude has been rigidly exact, but he has been perfectly 
frank and fair, and has spared no trouble in the matter. We have 
submitted a large number of labels to him for his opinion, and they 
have received prompt and thorough consideration. 

VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Vigilance Committee gives the history of 
State legislation relating to the brewing trade during the past year, 
together with the general trend of *'wet" and "dry" elections. In 
all well-settled communities the sentiment for licensed regulation 
rather than prohibition, appears to be increasing. It is perhaps 
too early to venture conclusions in regard to the influence of Women's 
votes, but so far the women have shown good judgment in standing 
for the well-regulated retail sale of alcoholic beverages under proper 
conditions of control; while their attitude with regard to disorderly 
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places has proved beneficial to the community, and inddentally 
to the brewing trade. 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

We call special attention to the report of the Publication 
Committee and its recommendation which we trust wiU receive 
your most careful attention. The work upon which it is engaged 
must have the support of brewers in their several localities, if it is 
to be eflfective. 

LABOR COMMITTEE. 

The Labor Committee has had an unusually busy year, owing 
to the fact that a large number of labor contracts expired between 
January and June. Slowly, but surely, employers and employees 
in the brewing industry at least, are coming to understand each 
other better, and are finding that the best way to reconcile any 
differences that come up is to get together through their repre- 
sentatives, and talk the matter over, and then if necessary hold ah 
arbitration. The new conciliation board in St. Louis is a most 
hopeful sign, and we trust that both the brewers and the unions 
will study it with sympathetic interest. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 

The Membership Committee has done a great deal of active 
work in endeavoring to sectu^e every brewer in the United States 
as a member of this Association. It is hard to see how any man who 
really knows what our trade problems are, and what is being done 
to solve them by the United States Brewers' Association, can fail 
to avail himself of the privilege of membership. We venture to 
say that there is no other great industry or branch of commerce 
in the United States that is more efficientiy served by a national 
trade organization than is the brewing industry. The work of 
this Assodation is being carefully watched and studied by the leaders 
in commerce and industry, because of its record and achievements. 

CROP IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 

The Crop Improvement Committee has made marked progress 
during the past year, and is laying its work upon a sure foundation 
with a view to bringing our raw materials up to the highest possible 
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standard, and is lending a hand in the broad general movement 
for agrictdtural efficiency, with special reference, of course, to barley 
and hops. Realizing that the beer business grows much faster than 
the population, and that within the next decade it i^^'possible that 
the beer sales of the United States will reach one hundred million 
barrels annually, the Committee is looking ahead so that the future 
may be provided for. 

A PROHIBITION INDUSTRY. 

"Moonshining" and "boot-legging" continue without sign of 
abatement, declares Royal E. Cabell, late Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, in his annual report for 1912. 

During the fiscal year 1912, 2,465 illicit distilling plants were 
seized, about the same number as the previous year, and the Com- 
missioner admits that the Government did not get all of the violators 
of the law. 

"Illicit distilling is most prevalent," says the Commissioner, 
"in the States of Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia." 

The Commissioner emphasizes the fact that illicit distilleries 
thrive chiefly in those sections of the country where local or State 
prohibitory laws are supposed to obtain. ** Prohibition laws have 
a considerable effect in eliminating the consumption of the milder 
alcoholic beverages such as wine, beer, etc,, but, so far as the records 
of this office go, they l^ve little effect on the appetite of the com- 
munity in which they obtain; and distilled spirits, being in a more 
concentrated form and not being affected by the factors that render 
impracticable the handling of alcohol in its more bulky forms, 
naturally are most used in such territory. The tax on distilled 
spirits is higher in proportion than on other alcoholic beverages, 
which in large part accotmts for the increase in revenue, even though 
large extents of territory are supposed to be *dry.^ " 

In this connection we may point out that Booker T. Washing- 
ton, writing in the Journal of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, of September, 1912, on "Negro Crime and 
Strong Drink," analyzes the replies he received from the sheriffs 
of the different counties in Alabama and Georgia in answer to his 
inquiries as to the relation between crime and drink among the 
Negro race. The rural districts report that crime has increased 
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under prohibition, because of "boot-legging," etc., whereas the dty 
districts maintain about the same ratio under prohibition as under 
license. Crime among negroes when related to drink is, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Washington, due entirely to the use of the stronger 
stimulants. 

GERMANY UPHOLDS BREWING. 

Dr. Wilhelm Windisch, chief of the brewing faculty of the 
German Institute of Fermentation, and personal representative 
of Emperor Wilhelm II at the recent International Chemical 
Congress, attended the 52nd Annual Convention of the United 
States Brewers' Association at Boston. It is apparent that Germany 
is suflSciently interested in our brewing industry to send a special 
representative to study our conditions. 

The International (New York) points out that if the argument 
that the consumption of beer was debilitating had any truth in it, 
the German Government, which needs strong young men to as 
great a degree as any other nation, would be the &st to take steps 
to suppress it. On the contrary, the German Government takes 
an active part in promoting the use of beer by establishing schools 
for the scientific study of the brewing industry. 

In Germany, where all the people, from time immen:iorial, 
have been temperate drinkers of light, wholesome beers, which 
like our American beers, contain but a v^ry small percentage of 
alcohol, there is infinitely less dnmkenness than in Maine and 
Kansas, our two most distinguished prohibition States. There is 
less crime and disorder due to drink in Germany, France or Italy, 
where the people are temperate, and where everybody drinks the 
real temperance drinks, than in any of our Southern States devoted 
to prohibition. Prohibition in Germany wotdd mean driving out 
harmless beers, which do not lead to intoxication. But prohibition 
wotdd not stop men from drinking. It would compel them to 
give up beer, which cannot well be hidden, and replace it with 
various deadly decoctions. 

In Bavaria, where the annual per capita consumption of beer 
is about fifty-nine gallons, alcoholism' is practically unknown, and 
the abuse of alcohol is to be found only in those districts where 
wine and malt liquors are not readily obtainable. 
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A WORTHY CAUSE. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of America appeals 
to us for our interest and co-operation in the following terms: 

"The work which your Association is doing in helping to educate 
farmers and to improve agricultural conditions, seems to fit in 
exactly with one of the purposes — and achievements — of the Recre- 
ation Association, which is to organize and make more attractive 
and wholesome the life of the rural commtmities. Through the 
improvement of dance hajls, through the use of public schools as 
social centers, through the leadership and influence of competent play 
leaders (of whom over 4,000 are now employed in the playgrounds of 
411 cities) this modem Play movement is bringing 'life more abun- 
dant' to the children, and also to the older people of America. 

"Every $100 contributed to the National Association brings 
about $25,000 to the young people of America through local play- 
grounds, for our field secretaries and committees are able to pro- 
mote, safeguard and strengthen the tremendous recreation movement 
already developed in 411 cities, with 30 or 40 other cities joining 
yearly and about $100,000,000 already expended — ^mainly since 1900. * * 

We believe this is a movement that will appeal naturally to 
the members of the brewing industry, and we trust that they will 
give it their support, particularly in their own commtmities. 

PROSPERITY AND DRINK. 

The last issue of the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
of England has an article by Augustus D. Webb on the "Con- 
sumption of Alcoholic Liquors in the United Kingdom," in which 
it is shown that the consumption of beer and spirits is now beginning 
to increase again. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in commenting upon the 
increase of the constunption of alcoholic liquors, during the financial 
year 1911-12, associated it partly with the exceptionally hot 
summer, and partly with the improved spending power of the work- 
ing classes. However, he estimated that there wotdd be a contin- 
uance of the upward movement in the present financial year. This 
expectation has already been realized. 

The article is illustrated by interesting diagrams which indi- 
cate the trend of consumption since 1860. The author shows the 
correlation between the fluctuations of wages and the consumption 
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of alcoholic liquors, and concludes that with the present upward 
trend of wages, the consumption of alcoholic liquors will steadily 
increase. 

BREWING SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Free Seat in the United States Brewers' Academy (Anton 
Schwartz, fotmder) for the term 1913-1914, has been awarded to 
Mr. Thomas F. Healey, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

With the extension of our activities it was found necessary to 
move to more commodious quarters, bothf or our own work and for the 
convenience of the constantly increasing number of students who de- 
sire to avail themselves of our library and information department. 

The members of the brewing industry are invited to visit our 
ofiGlce, 50 Union Square, New York, and make it their headquarters 
when they are in New York, whether they are members of the 
Association or not. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jacob Ruppert, Jr., 

President and Chairman Board of Trustees 
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THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Board of Trustees; what is your pleasure^ 

MR. NACHOD :— I move that it be adopted. 

The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next in order is the report of the 

Advisory Committee, Mr. Nicholson, Chairman. 

The Secretary thereupon presented a stmimary of the following 

report: 

REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen : — For the past year or more our members have 
kept us constantly busy in regard to their labels. We have had 
several hundred labels submitted to us for an opinion as to whether 
they are strictly in accordance with the provisions of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act. By arrangement with Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, who is charged with the 
enforcement of the Act, all questions of doubt were submitted for 
his opinion, and he has considered each case with thoughtful care, 
and given us his opinion promptly. We have fully advised otir 
members, by circular, of the attitude of the Board of Food and 
Drug Inspection on all matters that relate to the brewing industry, 
and especially of the policy outlined by Dr. Carl L. Alsberg as to 
labels. Our circular of March 14th, 1913, regarding Beer Labels, 
was sent out with Dr. Alsberg's oflScial approval. 

When it is remembered that the Food and Drugs Act only 
covers inter-State shipments, the willingness of brewers generally 
to conform to the spirit, as well as to the letter of the Act, is most 
encouraging. It is, however, not surprising when we recaU the very 
active part that this Association played in securing the passage of 
the National Ptire Food Law. The Association not only sent 
delegates to the Pure Food Congress, but assisted the movement 
financially a number of times in the most generous manner. It 
was hoped that with the passage of the Federal Law, conflicting 
State Legislation would soon cease, and there would be only one 
standard. Unfortunately, the Board of Food and Drug Inspection 
appears to have no authority to establish standards, and can only 
prosecute cases of misrepresentation or fraud that are covered by 
inter-State shipments. At the same time, the movement itself 
for the protection of the individual constuner has become general 
throughout the United States, with the restdt that the various State 
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Legislatures are passing pure food laws, and laws regarding weights 
and measures which conflict with each other and with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Law. There is as pressing a need for uniform 
State Legislation in respect to these matters as there is for a uniform 
divorce law. 

As Dr. Alsberg has himself pointed out recently: 
"There are many instances where the incongruities of con- 
flicting State statutes in several neighboring States have seriously 
impeded manufacturing interests of those States. Add to these 
several differing State statutes the Federal restriction in inter-State 
commerce, and we find the manufacturer frequently under the ne- 
cessity of preparing or labeling his products differently for shipment 
into each of the several States and for sale in his own home State. 

"It certainly would seem possible for the States and the United 
States to agree on a set of requirements that would be stringent 
enough to secure pure food and drugs, and yet entirely, just to the 
producers and flexible enough for the peculiar conditions in different 
geographical sections. This does not necessarily mean that each 
State must adopt identical statutes, as many States will probably 
need additional regulations covering peculiar products. But at 
least those statutes could be fully intersustaim'ng and free from 
contradictory provisions. One result of such uniformity would be 
to relieve the several States from duplication of costly analysis. 
If the Federal laws cotdd impose the same restrictions as the States, 
proceedings in inter-State commerce might well save the State 
departments the very costly duplication of legal procedure in 
territories where Federal seizure has been made and penalty se- 
cured by enforcement of the Federal law. It probably will be some 
time before the States have agreed among themselves as to food 
and drug standards, but the matter is so important that it shotdd 
be carefully considered at this time." 

NATIONAL LEGISLATION IN RELATION TO 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

The amendment to the National Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
which provides that * 'packages are misbranded if the quantity of 
the contents be not plainly and conspicuously marked on the outside 
of the package in terms of weight, measure or numerical count/* 
was signed on March 3, 1913, but no penalty for violation thereof 
is to be enforced until 18 months after the date of the signing of the 
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Act. Meanwhile a Commission has been appointed, under the^ 
Chai^mansh^) of Dr. Alsberg, to make rules and regulations to 
provide for reasonable variations. Your Committee has employed 
Special Counsel on behalf of the brewing industry, whose brief was 
presented at the hearing of the Commission on September 30th, 
and we are now awaiting a decision in the matter. The brief 
summarizes the opinions expressed by the members of this Associa- 
tion in response to our special letter of inquiry, together with the 
restdt of a ntmiber of practical tests made to establish the variations 
in beer containers. 

STANDARDIZING THE BOTTLED BEER BUSINESS 

The great expansion in the bottled beer business is the feattire 
of the brewing industry in the United States at this time, but it is 
still, we believe, in its infancy. The result of prohibitory legislation, 
and of ordinances restricting the hours of business for the saloons, 
together with the enforcement of Sunday closing laws, is to stimu- 
late the family demand for bottled beer. Good advertising is also 
having its effect, and with the improvement of distribution facil- 
ities, and economies in the selling cost, it is probable that fcottled 
beer will soon be placed within the reach of the masses of the people. 
Yotir Committee believes that there is great and unnecessary waste 
in the loss of bottles themselves, which can best be prevented by 
adopting a system of charging for the bottles, both to the middle- 
man and to the consumer, and by the adoption of uniform bottles 
which are inter-changeable. In several States the brewers have such 
a system in operation, and it has worked simply and advantage- 
ously. We recommend it to the careftd consideration of brewers 
everywhere. 

WOOD ALCOHOL VARNISH 

The New York Committee for the Prevention of Blindness has 
accepted gratefully our offer to co-operate in the campaign against 
the unrestricted use of Wood Alcohol, and we have warned all 
members of the brewing industry of the danger of using Wood 
Alcohol Varnish for their vats. 

James R. Nicholson, Chairman Louis B. Schram 
Gust AVE W. Lembeck N. W. Kendall 

William Hoffman Hugh F. Fox, Secretary 
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THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Advisory Committee; what is your pleasure? 

MR. HUPFEL:— I move that it be received, placed on file, 
and the recommendations be acted upon. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next is the report of the Vigilance 
Committee, Mr. Gardiner, Chairman. 

MR. GARDINER:— Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the contents are made a matter of record, I move that the reading 
of the report be dispensed with. 

The motion was carried. 

REPORT OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen: — There have been no happenings of great im- 
portance affecting our industry in the political field since our last 
Convention, or rather since the issuance of our Year Book for 1912, 
which included mention of the State-wide prohibition contests in 
Colorada and Arkansas. Both these States repudiated the "Maine 
Doctrine," the former in an especially decisive fashion, while West 
Virginia, unfortunately for herself, succimibed to it and is already 
by anticipation tasting the evils thereof. 

Taking a nation-wide view of the contest in which we are 
engaged, it is proper, we think, to cherish a sentiment of optimism. 
We are assuredly holding our own — perhaps doing a little better 
than that. More and more we have reason to feel that the sober 
second thought of the American people is coming to our side; that 
the revival of puritanism and prohibition is meeting a strong 
counter-check. We feel then that some cheerfulness is justified, 
while never forgetting that eternal vigilance is the price of — safety! 
Indeed there faces us constantly a ho$t of powerful, unscruptdous 
and ever freshly recruited enemies who will not suffer us to forget. 

Subjoined will be found a review of legislative events and 
matters concerning our interests generally in the different States. 
Thanks are due to those zealous members who have collaborated 
with us in preparing this report. 

Arizona: — In Phoenix, with women voting for the first time at 
a local option election, six of seven precincts in the city limits 
recorded substantial majorities for continuance of saloons, while 
in the seventh a tie vote was recorded. Two years ago three of the 
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precincts voted "dry," and it was predicted this year that there 
would be no reversal. Forty-four hundred votes were cast, more 
than half being those of women. 

Arkansas: — The Legislature adjourning March 13th, 1913, 
passed a law providing that before an application for license could 
be filed before the County Judge a petition signed by a majority 
of the white adults residing in the said city or town asking that the 
said license be granted, be filed with the County Judge; the 
said petition first having been published for two weeks in some 
reputable paper in the said town or city. This case is now in the 
courts and will be argued before the Supreme Cotirt of this State, 
which convenes the first week in October, at which time it will 
be determined whether the bill can be referred under the "initiative 
and referendum" amendment to th^ State Constitution. 

If not, it will mean, practically, prohibition over the entire 
State. If the case is lost in the Supreme Court it will be taken into 
the United States Cotirt, on the ground that it confiscates the 
property rights of the negroes and allows them no voice in the 
matter. 

These important measures failed to pass in the Legislature: 
Statutory State-wide Prohibition and an increase in the State 
and county license. 

The Little Rock City Council, at a meeting last December, 
raised the City License for Retail Liquor Dealers from $1,000 per 
year to $1,200, and are now trying to cut down the number of 
saloons for the year 1914 in the city of Little Rock by one-half 
and raise the license to $2,400. 

There will be no vote upon the license question imtil 1914; at 
that time each county votes as a tmit, "for license" and "against 
license." This is a general election for State and county oflScers. 

In September, 1912, the license party carried the State against 
State-wide prohibition, under an initiative petition presented by 
the Prohibitionists, by a majority of 16,000 

The prohibition laws are not enforced as a rule in "dry" 
territory; "blind tigers" existing in all communities. 

California: — ^The Supervisors of Los Angeles county, Calif., 
have refused to renew licenses to the wineries of the county. This 
action will have the effect of prohibiting the sale of winery products 
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in the *'dry'* zones of the county, and will not permit the delivery 
of "wet" goods to common carriers if their sale in the "dry*' zones 
is contemplated. Wineries may henceforth maniifacture and 
deliver only to the "wet** districts. 

In recent elections Santa Cruz rejected anti-saloon ordinance 
by 500 majority. Auburn, Watsonville and Colfax voted "wet" 
by good majorities, as did three supervisorial districts. Santa 
Barbara, one of the best known resorts in the west, practically 
went "dry." Saloons were eliminated and liquor selling in res- 
taurants also was abolished. It still will be possible to procure 
liquor at a few places, however, as a proposition to prohibit table 
licenses in hotels was defeated. 

There was an election on charter amendments in San Francisco 
December 10 (1912). The result tended further to upset predic- 
tions made more than a year ago as to what attitude the women 
of California would assume toward excise measures. The principal 
proposed amendment provided for the creation of local option units 
in the residential districts of San Francisco. It was defeated by 
a vote of four to one. 

In a recent municipal election in Los Angeles, where the per- 
centage of women voters exceeds that of the men, a drastic saloon 
ordinance was beaten by more than three to one. Since then the 
harbor district of Los Angeles voted "dry." 

A proposed amendment to a Constitution of the Associated 
Students of the University of California, providing for the elimination 
of Uquor from functions given by the student body, was voted down 
at a meeting of the association by a vote of practically 25 to 1. 

On November 5th (1912) four cities and forty-two supervisorial 
districts in fifteen counties of California voted on the question of 
"license or no license," under the Wyllie Local Option Law. Two 
of the cities voted "wet" and two "dry," while twenty-eight 
supervisorial districts decided in favor of local option and fourteen 
rejected it. The total vote was 30,388, of which 16,928 voted 
"dry" and 13,460 "wet." The "dry" majorities reached 4,890 votes 
and the "wet" 1,422, leaving a total "dry" majority of 3,468 votes 
in the forty-six elections covering four cities and forty-two super- 
visorial districts. 

Under the county initiative. Lake county adopted a "no li- 
cense" ordinance by a majority of 25, and Sonoma county approved 
a county initiative anti-roadhouse ordinance by a majority of 1,732. 
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However, by a decision of the Third District Court of Appeals, 
the Lake county, Sonoma county and Stanislaus coimty "license 
or no license*' ordinance elections under the initiative law are held 
invalid and the territory will again be "wet.** 

The California Legislature has passed a bill closing all saloons 
in the State between the hours of 2 and 6 a. m. It also rejected a 
bill prohibiting the sale of liquor within a mile and a half of all 
universities. 

The 1913 Legislature passed a law called **the Net Container 
Act;" section 5, of this act, is as follows: "If the designation is by 
liquor measure it shall be in terms of gallons, quarts, pints or 
fractions of any of said units, standard of this State for liquid 
measure/' The words "net contents," or the words "net weight,** 
or the words "net measure** must precede the designation. 

A Sunday closing bill was rejected by the CaUfomia Senate. 

The brewers* campaign committee has been instrumental in 
reducing the number of saloons in certain localities, and in forming 
Business Men*s Associations and Taxpayers* Leagues as an offset to 
the radical element and through same have seen to it that those 
engaging in the liquor business obey laws and observe local rules 
and regulations. 

Colorado: — The Boston Transcript thinks that Colorado is to 
be congratulated upon her refusal by about 40,000 to put State- 
wide prohibition into her Constitution. It says : 

"That was perhaps the most definite of the thirty-eight 
questions upon which the voters were asked to render a judgment, 
and the best understood; consequently the verdict may be accepted 
as a fairly intelligent one. Constitutional prohibition has been a 
disturbing element in politics and in government in every State 
that has adopted it. Making the county a unit in local option is 
little better, because some of the Western counties are almost as 
large as an Eastern State. A city or town is about as far afield 
as a sumptuary law can be made practically effective.*' 

E. E. Shumway, president of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany, told the Colorado Legislature's special strike investigation 
committee recently that beer is necessary to the operation of the 
coal mines of Colorado. 

"It would be difficult to operate the coal camps without beer," 
he said. "We must have it handy, where the miners can get plenty 
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of it. Beer soothes the man and promotes peace among them. 
It is easier to deprive the miners of aknost anything they have than 
to take beer away from them. The beverage promotes good feeUng 
all around." 

The committee's investigation was aimed at the results of 
furnishing beer to the non-union miners in the northern Colorado 
coal camps. Mr. Shumway was asked if the use of beer had some- 
thing to. do with the disturbances there. . . . 

Municipal elections were held in many cities and towns in this 
State. Not much interest was taken in the contests generally, 
and scarcely half the normal vote was polled. The license element 
had the better of the contests. Colorado City voted "dry" by a 
majority of 104. 

Connecticut: — ^The session of the General Assembly closed on 
June 4th. The Prohibitionists and their allies had introduced a 
number of bills that would have injured the Uquor business seriously 
if enacted into law, but none of them passed. 

The State remains about the same so far as the number of 
licensed towns are concerned, there having been no important 
changes in our last town elections. With the strong opposition 
constantly working to undermine the liquor interests here, Con- 
necticut stands up well. 

Connecticut has a new food law which provides that any person 
who shall sell or offer for sale, food in package form, unless the net 
quantity of the contents be plainly and conspicuously marked on 
the outside of the package in terms of weight, measure, or numerical 
count (provided, that reasonable variations shall be permitted, 
and that allowances shall be established by rules and regulations 
made from time to time by the Dairy and Food Commissioner 
and the Director of the Connecticut Agriculttixal Experiment 
Station) shall be subject to the penalties provided in chapter 255 
of the public acts of 1907. All beverages, including distilled and 
malt liquors, wines, cordials, etc., and ** temperance drinks" and 
milk sold in bottles, are subject to the provisions of this law. 

District of Columbia: — The Jones- Works license bill, for the' 
District of Columbia, provides a new license law for Washington, 
which became effective July 1. The licenses which the Board is 
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authorized to issue under it are of two classes, wholesale liquor 
licenses and bar-room licenses. Until November 1, 1914, the former 
shall be $500 per annum and the latter $1,000. On the above- 
mentioned date, however, both licenses are to be increased, the 
wholesale license being raised to $800 and the bar-room license to 
$1,500. The Board must so gauge its permits as to assure the re- 
duction of all bar-rooms in the city, including those in hotels and 
clubs, to not exceed 300 by November 1, 1914. The law provides, 
however, that no licensee who conducts his place of business within 
the law shall be deprived of his license or required to remove his 
place of business before November 1, 1914. 

The licensee, except in the case of the hotels, restaurants, and 
clubs, is forbidden to permit the playing of pool, billiards, or other 
games in the room where liquor is sold or dnmk, or even in any 
adjoining or inter-communicating room. Music or other form of 
entertainment is likewise barred to all licensees except the keepers 
of hotels, restaurants, and clubs. 



Florida: — The recent legislative session passed no law of 
importance to our trade. A few new regulations for shipping into 
"dry" counties are of Uttle concern. 

A bill changing all retail liquor stores to dispensaries by for- 
bidding consumption of liquors on the premises and allowing sales 
of the same in sealed packages only, was defeated after a hard 
fought battle in the House of Representatives. The Senate had 
passed it by a vote of three to one. 

The Jacksonville city council passed an ordinance recently to 
issue no new city license until Jacksonville has grown in population 
so that there shall be only one saloon to each seven hundred inhabi- 
tants. 

Palm Beach county had a "wet" and "dry" election and won 
with one hundred and seventy-five majority, a splendid victory 
in that thinly-settled county. Pinellas county, newly created, 
west of Tampa, went "dry" early in July by a majority of one 
hundred. 

The Anti-Saloon League is active in this State since November 
last, and is making efforts now to prepare an election in Dade, 
Marion and Duval counties. 
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Idaho: — In Boise an initiative ordinance designed to reduce 
by one-half the number of saloons and increase the cost of liquor 
licenses fifty per cent., was overwhelmingly defeated. 

Illinois. — No new laws have been passed that aflfect the 
Brewing Industry, except a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquor within four miles of the University of Urbana. (This territory 
has been "dry** under the Township Option Law since April, 1908; 
its status has not been changed by this legislation). 

Twenty-eight (28) townships and cities voted on the "Wet" 
and "Dry" question in April, 1913. The "Wets" gained two 
places from the "Drys" and the "Drys" gained two from the 
"Wets" — an even break. 

The so-called Harkin Ordinance, under which licenses were 
issued in the city of Chicago since July, 1906, which ordinance 
provided that the number of licenses in that city should not be 
increased, until the population of the city approximated five hundred 
to each license, and further, that the owners of such licenses might 
assign The Right of Renewal, was before the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in the case of the people ex rel. Fitzgerald vs. Carter H. 
Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and was decided by the Court, 
October 26, 1912. The court held the ordinance valid in so far as 
it limits the number of licenses that may be issued, but invalid so 
far as it attempts to give a right of 'renewal to the licensee, or his 
assignee, for the reason that, by the city charter, the city council 
is not empowered to authorize the issuance of licenses "beyond 
the municipal year" and that the right of renewal sought to be 
bestowed upon licenses or assignees was in effect, the granting of a 
perpetual license. The court further held that where there are 
more applicants for licenses than licenses to be issued, "as the 
record here shows," a reasonable discretion is reserved to the Mayor 
to determine to whom the license shall be issued. 

An effort was made in the last session of the legislature to 
proctu*e an amendment to the city charter, enabling the city 
council to provide, by ordinance, for the issuance of licenses beyond 
the municipal year and to authorize licensees to assign a right of 
renewal, but the bill failed to receive a constitutional majority. 

Iowa: — ^What is said to be the first step of the anti-saloon forces 
to make Iowa "dry," was taken lately when there was introduced 
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in the House a joint resolution asking for the prohibition of the 
manufacture or sale of liquor in Iowa. The resolution provides 
for ai^ amendment to the Constitution. 

The following bills concerning the liquor industry were passed 
by the Thirty-Fifth General Assembly. 

A bill to amend Section twenty-four hundred forty-eight, 
paragraph nine (2448-9) of the Supplement to the Code, 1907, 
regulating the hours of the day during which liquor may be sold 
in licensed saloons. 

Section 1. That section twenty-four hundred forty-eight 
paragraph nine (2448-9) of the supplement of the Code, 1907, be, 
and the same is hereby amended by striking out in lines two (2) 
of said paragraph the words "Five A. M. nor later than ten P. M." 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words ^* Seven A. M. nor later than 
nine P. M.'' 

(This bill originally provided that saloon hours should be from 
* 'seven A. M. to seven P. M." and passed the House in that focm. 
It was amended in the Senate to read as above, and said Amend- 
ments were concurred in by the House.) 



Indiana: — Since the enactment of the City and Township 
Local Option Law in 1911 and the elections held just subsequent 
to its passage, there have been few changes in conditions aflEecting 
the brewing industry in Indiana. To the general satisfaction with 
the workings of the regulation law of 1911 and the local option law 
mentioned above may be attributed the fact that the State 
Assembly of 1913 enacted very little legislation aflEecting the in- 
dustry. A few minor bills were passed, the most notable of which 
were the law preventing the lapse of a retailer's license and an act 
prohibiting the drinking of intoxicating Uquors upon trains. 

Elections held in 1913, under the City and Township Local 
Option Law, showed that there was very slight change of sentiment 
and were characterized in most every case by indiflEerence upon 
the part of the voters. Three cities which had previously been 
"dry'' voted for license and three which were previously "wet" 
turned to the prohibition column. Local factionalism and politics 
figured largely in the results. The smaller towns, which voted under 
the township unit and which have, as a nile, been strictly pro- 
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hibition, showed a slight tendency towards license. Cities which 
have voted so far this year follow: 

CITY RESULT 1913 - PREVIOUSLY 

Decatur 32 Wet Wet 

Delphi 162 Dry Dry 

Elkhart 304 Wet Wet 

Goshen 36 Wet Wet 

Covington 33 Dry Wet 

Veedersburg 4 Wet Dry 

Attica 84 Wet Wet 

Princeton 48 Dry Wet 

Marion 123 Dry Dry 

Gas City 71 Wet Dry 

Noblesville 10 Dry Dry 

Newcastle 157 Wet Wet 

Kokomo 100 Dry Dry 

Huntington 250 Wet Wet 

Portland 358 Dry Dry 

Mitchell 129 Wet Dry 

Plymouth 176 Wet Wet 

Kendallville 264 Wet Wet 

Albion 52 Dry Dry 

Union City 248 Dry Dry 

Rushville 98 Dry Wet 

Sullivan 128 Dry Dry 

Tipton 120 Dry Dry 

Wabash 15 Dry Wet 

There is still great dissatisfaction with the conditions in pro- 
hibition territory because of the illegal sale of liquor by "blind 
tigers*' and "boot-leggers.*' In several communities, citizens' 
movements have been organized to stamp out this evil, and have 
operated with varied success. 

Kansas: — From present indications the people of Kansas are 
soon to have an opportunity to vote if they will retain the pro- 
hibitory amendment to the State Constitution. Heretofore, the 
voters have been kept from a declaration on this question by in- 
ability to obtain a two-thirds vote of the Legislature. Now, 
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however, the initiative is before the Legislature and report says that 
it will probably be adopted, and if so the question of constitutional 
prohibition will be sent to the voters for their decision. 

Kenttccky: — The General Council of the City of Maysville, 
Ky., recently passed an ordinance raising the license fee from $500 
to $1,000, limiting the ntimber of saloons to ten and confining 
saloons to one street. 

In Lexington, Ky., the City Council recently adopted an 
ordinance fixing the license fee at $500, providing penalties, in- 
cluding fine and suspension of license for first offense, a heavy 
fine and revocation of license for second offense for any violation 
of its provisions which include Sunday closing, and also provide 
that saloons must close on Sundays and daily between 12:30 P. M. 
and 4:30 A. M., during which hours there must be a clear view 
of the interior of the saloon from the outside. 

In the City of Paducah, Ky., the General Council adopted an 
ordinance limiting the number of asloons to one to every 500 
inhabitants. 

An ordinance effective July 1st, 1913, limits the saloons in the 
City of Louisville to one to each 500 population, without stmmiarily 
revoking the licenses now in effect. ... 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals, decided on May 23, 1913, in 
the case of Cassidy, etc., v, Drake, "that a ihtmidpality may, by 
ordinance enacted imder statutory authority, not only make it un- 
lawful for one to sell intoxicating liquors on Sundays, election 
days, or holidays, but may restrict the sale to certain hours of the 
day time, or require saloons to be closed during the hours of the 
night; that a municipality may make it a condition in granting a 
liquor license, that it shall be revoked by the Mayor if the licensee 
shall be convicted of violating the ordinance by keeping his saloon 
open on Simday, and that it was not necessary for the Mayor to 
give the licensee notice, or a hearing, before revoking the license; 
that a Ucense to retail intoxicating liquors is not in the nature of a 
contract, and does not vest any property rights in the licensee." 

ELECTIONS. 

Muhlenberg County. — This election was held on September 
28th, 1912. The total vote cast was 3,835, of which the "drys" cast 
3,011, and the "wets'* 824, giving the **drys*' a majority of 2,187. 
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No endeavor was made by the **wets" to carry this election, and is 
now being fought through the courts by the **wets/' At this 
writing saloons remain open and will continue so, unless otherwise 
decided by the Court of Appeals. 

Montgomery County. — This election was held on September 
30,1912, and resulted in the **drys'' securing a ftiajority of 905 out 
of the total of 2,450 votes cast in fifteen precincts. The "wets'* 
made no fight, realizing that they could not win and are contesting 
the same on the grounds that the election was illegally called. 
Territory remains "wet" unless the case is lost in the Court of 
Appeals. 

Pulaski County. — Returns complete - from all precincts in 
this coimty show a majority of 2,305 for local option in this county 
on December 12,1912. The "wets" took no part in this election, 
but filed a petition contesting the election, alleging that the election 
was illegally called, in that a sufficient number of signers of the 
petition reduced the number below the required 25% in two pre- 
cincts. This contention was upheld by the Circuit Court and 
sustained by the Court of Appeals on June 18, 1913, which declared 
the election null and void. 

Maine. — ^After the longest session since the Civil War, the 
Maine Legislature adjourned on April 13. The feature was the 
investigation of the charges of non-enforcement of the prohibitory 
liquor law, which were brought against five sheriffs and one county 
attorney. 

Three sheriffs, John W. Ballou, of Bath, Sagadahoc county; 
Lewis W. Moulton, of West Baldwin, Ctimberland county; and 
Wilbert W. Emerson, of Hampden, Penobscot county, were found 
guilty and were removed. Sheriff Jewett M. Lowe, Androscoggin 
county, resigned. The proceedings in the case of A. J. Tolman, of 
Rockland, Ejiox cotmty, were held up because the sheriff was 
quarantined by the discovery of smallpox at the county jail. One 
of the last acts of the Legislature was the acquittal of William H. 
Hines, of Lewiston, attorney for Androscoggin county. 

Prohibition is no longer a joke in Maine, in the view of the 
Pittsburg Dispatch. Governor Haines is doing his utmost to see 
that it prohibits. And the people of the State, who seem to be 
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almost equally divided on the issue, are considering it in a new light 
as a practical rather than an abstract question. 

The cities are for repeal, the county for retention; that is, the 
majority in each, although there is a strong minority in both urban 
and rural districts. Yet it is admitted that Governor Haines has 
signed his own political death warrant by obeying his oath to enforce 
the laws of the State as he found them. The oflficials he has re- 
moved for failure to do their duty have carried their friends with 
them, and as they were active politicians their resentment has made 
the Governor's re-election practically impossible. But beyond 
this personal effect his cotirse has challenged Maine to a square and 
honest pronouncement which cannot be evaded. The Dispatch 
believes that Maine will have to declare for effective prohibition 
or abandon the pretence of enforcing the law. 

According to the Kennebec (Me.) Daily Journal^ a strong 
advocate of prohibition, there were 20,099 criminal cases in the 
Superior and Supreme Judicial Courts of Maine in twelve years 
from 1899 to 1910. Of these cases, 13,704 were for violations of 
the; liquor laws. Sentences were imposed in 6,298 of these liquor 
cases and 7,406 cases were non-prossed, mostly after being con- 
tinued repeatedly or filed a long time. Cases were often non- 
prossed because the defendant's counsel represented that his client 
could not pay so many fines or that the imprisonment on all the 
cases wotdd be too long. Liquor sellers correctly anticipated this 
customary leniency of the court and continued violating the law 
after officers made seizures at their saloons. The examination of 
many municipal and trial justice court dockets showed that 87 
per cent, of the defendants in liquor cases appealed, but only 9 per 
cent, of the defendants in all other criminal cases. This anomaly 
is explained by the favorable settlement of cases in the higher courts 
by persons who have considerable money or political influence. 
This unnecessary congestion of liquor cases in the higher courts 
does great wrong to litigants in other cases which are delayed, and 
imposes a heavy tax on the citizens of each coimty. 

Maryland: — The Prohibition Party has taken the field against 
the Anti-Saloon League. A war of extermination, with the State 
of Maryland as the beginning of the conflict, is shortly to be waged 
between these two organizations. Eugene Chafin, who is considered 
the ablest speaker and campaigner among the Prohibitionists, is 
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to -lead the forces under the Prohibition Party. He has selected 
Maryland as the beginning of his campaign. He purposes to 
challenge the State superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League to 
show cause why that organization should exist at all. 

No saloon or hotel license will be issued in Baltimore city in 
the future to any person whose property or fixtures are owned by a 
brewery or to whom a brewery has advanced license money. 

Massachusetts: — No new laws have been passed at the late 
session of the Legislature affecting the brewing industry. While 
many bills were introduced bearing on the liquor traffic, there were 
but two of any importance and the fight was centered upon these; 
namely, a bill to forbid the opening of licensed places until eight 
in the morning, known as the Daylight Bill, and a bill to repeal the 
Bar and Bottle law, so-called, which forbids the lincesee selling for 
consumption on the premises to also sell by the bottle. 

The license interests attempted the repeal of this last bill, 
which was passed three years ago, and although making a good 
showing failed to secure the repeal. 

No municipal ordinances affecting the conduct of saloons have 
been passed. 

No important rulings have been rendered by the licensing 
authorities. 

ELECTIONS. 

In the matter of the license vote there have been practically 
no changes in the cities and towns voting licenses. Newburyport 
came into the license column after being for several years "dry." 
The total vote of the State varies comparatively little on the 
question. 

For the first time in a himdred years, distilled liquors and other 
traditional Harvard drinks are to be banished from commence- 
ment and class day spreads, from class reunions and from all the 
functions held in college buildings. The Harvard bursar's office 
has sent aroimd instructions definitely forbidding any college man 
to allow the use of anything stronger than beer in his room; and 
forbidding him to give over the' use of his room to even an old 
Harvard class, unless the class secretary ftimishes a statement 
that there will be no famous * 'Harvard punch'* nor any other distilled 
liquor served. 
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Michigan: — The amendment to the Michigan Constitution 
adopted by the people at the April election, provides for the amend- 
ment of the State Constitution by initiative and referendum. The 
first petition for amending the State Constitution under this pro- 
vision was asked for by Mr. Stevens, attorney for the Michigan 
Anti-Saloon League. The petition has already been prepared by 
the Secretary of State and furnished to Mr. Stevens, in accordance 
with the requirements of the Constitution as amended, and the 
Anti-Saloon League is now circulating the petition for constitutional 
State-wide prohibition in Michigan. 

The petition provides for the amendment of the Michigan 
Constitution by adding a new section to be known as Section II. 
of Article XVI. of the Michigan Constitution. The proposed 
amendment prohibits the manufacture, sale, keeping for sale, 
giving away, bartering or furnishing of any malt, brewed, fermented, 
spirituous or intoxicating liquors, except for medicinal, mechanical, 
chemical, scientific or sacramental purposes. 

The proposed amendment provides that State-wide prohibition 
shall become eflEective April 30, 1915, if the amendment is adopted 
by the people. 

The petition now being circulated by the Anti-Saloon League 
provides that the amendment shall become effective April 30, 1915. 
However, this cannot be taken as a positive indication that the 
election will not be held until the Spring of 1915, inasmuch as the 
Constitution itself provides that the amendment shall not take 
effect until thirty days after it is voted upon and approved by the 
people, and as the Spring election of 1915 does not occur until the 
first Monday of April, which falls upon April 6th in 1915, the amend- 
ment could not take effect until May 6th, after being voted upon 
and approved in April, 1915. Consequently, it would seem that 
the plan of the Anti- Saloon League is to vote upon this constitutional 
State-wide prohibition amendment in November, 1914, but not 
attempt to enforce it until May 1, 1915, as the licenses issued in 
May, 1914, will not expire until April 30, 1915. 

The Hberal element can initiate by petition a constitutional 
amendment providing for the repeal of the coimty option law and 
have it submitted and voted upon at the same time. 

The Pray bill, the object of which is to regulate in **dry" 
territory, became effective on August 13. It especially aims at the 
holders of Uncle Sam's certificates and provides that: 
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1 . One who has paid the United States Internal Revenue tax in 
dry territory, provided he is not a duly authorized druggist, shall be 

(a) Deemed to have done so with intent to violate the law. 

(b) Prohibited from buying, bargaining for, accepting, re- 
ceiving, holding or possessing intoxicating liquors. 

2. It shall be unlawful for any person to buy for, sell, furnish 
or knowingly to deliver, ship or in any manner transport to 

(a) Any person who has paid the United States Revenue 
tax in dry territory, provided he is not a duly author- 
ized druggist, or his agent. 

The only elections in Michigan affecting the trade were held April 
7, 1913, in the following counties which had been ''wet" for two 
years previous to the election: 





Date of Last Election 


April 7, 1913 


County 


and Majority 


Majority 


Galhotm 


1911 


25 Wet 


143 Wet 


Genesee 


1911 


81 Wet 


68 Dry 


Huron 


1911 


573 Wet 


815 Wet 


Jackson 


1911 


39 Wet 


1470 Wet 



n 



Elections were also held in the following counties which had been 
dry" for at least two years before the date of election: 





Date of Last Election 


April 7, 1913 


County 


and Majority 


Majority 


Clinton 


1910 


84 Dry 


386 Dry 


Emmet 


1911 


103 Dry 


250 Wet 


Ionia 


1911 


367 Dry 


479 Dry 


Iosco 


1911 


70 Dry 


241 Wet 


Lenawee 


1910 


2009 Dry 


781 Dry 


Montcalm 


1911 


522 Dry 


134 Dry 


Sanilac 


1911 


400 Dry 


661 Dry 


Tuscola 


1911 


368 Dry 


225 Wet 



The election in Calhoim county is still in litigation before the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, on a technical point on which the 
**drys'* are endeavoring to have the coimty declared ''dry". A 
decision will be reached in September, it is likely. 

The Anti-Saloon League has practically abandoned county option 
contests under the leadership of J. Francis Burke, formerly of New 
Jersey, Illinois and Oregon, and is now endeavoring to bring on, 
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through the initiative and referendum, a State-wide prohibition 
election for the fall of 1914. It is altogether likely that the neces- 
sary 50,000 signatures can be secured. 

Enforcement is very lax in many of the counties which are now 
theoretically dry. 

There are now 33 counties under county prohibition and 50 
counties under the license system. This is a net gain of two coun- 
ties over the results of 1912. 

Minnesota: — A bill was recently introduced in the Minnesota 
Legislature limiting the sale of intoxicating liquors within one mile 
of any United States Military Reservatoin located within the State. 
On its face the bill appears to be harmless, but there is a big wood- 
chuck concealed within it. The term ** Military Reservation*' 
covers a great many things. For instance, the Army Building 
located in St. Paul, on the comer of Second and Rodert streets, 
is a military reservation, and so classified by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The bill in question would, therefore, wipe out more than 
half of the saloons in the city of St. Paul. There are in other States 
military reservations and in some States a large number of them. 

The United States Cotirt has held that a military reservation 
may mean a fort, magazine, arsenal, camp, post or any other place 
devoted to military use. The measure failed to pass. 

The 1913 session of the Legislattire, which began in January 
and closed in April, passed the following legislation affecting the 
industry: 

Extending local option to cities of the fourth class. Prohib- 
iting spirituous or malt liquors in or upon any school grounds. 
Relating to drunkenness on railway trains or street cars; prohibiting 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors thereon as a beverage and pro- 
viding penalties thereof. An act prohibiting the soliciting or taking of 
orders in '*dry'' territory. An act relating to unlicensed public drink- 
ing places. This act increases the punishment over legislation of 
previous years. An act to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
cigars, tobacco and cigarettes within one thousand feet of certain 
State institutions; viz. : the prison, insane asylums, etc. Amending 
the law in relation to sales to persons to whom the sale is by law 
prohibited. This act is simply corrective of previous legislation. 
An act regulating dance halls and public dances. This act provides 
for the licensing of dance halls and is applicable to the business only 
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in so fax as it prohibits the Kcensing of any dance hall or any .place 
which has a direct communication with any room in which intoxi- 
cating' liquors are sold. 

Measures of particular importance which were introduced 
but failed to pass, are the following: 

An act providing for the licensing of the wholesale business. 
Prohibiting saloons within certain limitations of military reser- 
vations. Anti-Treating bill. Prohibiting sales except to licensed 
dealers. Prohibiting county commissioners from issuing licenses. 
County Option bill. Day-light closing bill. Arbitrary limitation 
of saloons — one to five hundred of population. State-wide pro- 
hibition. Brewery control or brewery divorce bill. 

The city of Duluth passed a very drastic ordinance providing 
for the divorcement of saloons from brewers. Its provisions are 
sweeping and prohibits the rendering of any aid on part of the 
brewer to saloonkeepers, or the acceptance on part of saloon- 
keepers of any such aid and prohibits the common council from 
issuing any license to any one who solicits or receives any aid. 

There have been no important rulings on part of licensing 
authorities. 

ELECTIONS. 

The local elections, which are held in this State during the 
months of March and April, resulted as follows: 

317 towns and cities remain * Vet*' — no vote. 157 towns and 
cities remain '*dry" — ^no vote. 113 towns and cities "wet*' by vote. 
131 towns and cities "dry" by vote. Total gain over previous 
year, 11. Total loss over previous year, 30. No reports on ten. 
The net result is a loss over the previous year and conditions were 
not as favorable as the previous year. 

PURE FOOD LAWS. 

There have been no decisions upon this subject in this State. 
However, the Legislature passed a weight and measure law, but the 
same has no particular bearing upon our interests. 

ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION LAWS. 

There is considerable agitation for prohibition in the State. 
As to general conditions, four years ago there was more con- 
fidence in a recession of the prohibition agitation than there is to- 
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day. The agitation has grown and the sentiment for restrictive 
legislation, such as the day-light bill, the brewery control and 
saloon divorce bill and other restrictive legislation, is much more 
pronounced than it was several years ago. While county option 
itself is not as strong as it was four or five years ago — i,e,, it does not 
seem to have the following that it did at that time — ^yet nevertheless, 
the general disposition against the trafiic, stimulated by interested 
agitators, is stronger than it was at that time. 

Missouri: — In recent elections Nevada city voted "dry** by 
narrow margin of 18 votes, after a very bitter contest. Five years 
ago Nevada voted 'Vet'* b^ a majority of 151. The women took 
no part in the recent campaign. 

Chariton county went **dry** by majority of 179. Last year 
the same county voted **wet** by 99 in an election held later to have 
been illegal. 

Legislation enacted: In a county having a population of 
75,000 and an adjoining city of 500,000 or more the law for license 
was amended so as to permit the same to be granted on petition, 
the majority of assessed tax-paying citizens and guardians of minors 
holding property in school district signing the petition therefor. 

County Unit Law passed by the General Assembly. Its 
action has been suspended, however, until the election in November, 
1914, by a petition filed under the referendum provisions of the 
Constitution of our Stater and as to whether or not the law will 
become effective will depend upon the vote of the people at the 
election above mentioned. 

Also the last General Assembly enacted a law prohibiting any 
person, company or corporation giving free lunches in any place 
where liquors are sold by such person, company or corporation. 

Excise Board of two members appointed by Governor, provided 
for in counties of 50,000 adjoining cities of 500,000 which makes 
law only applicable to St. Louis county. 

Heretofore County Court Judge, elected by the people, granted 
license in above described territory, the same as in all other counties 
in the State. 

Excise Board so created has power to grant and revoke licenses, 
law being contested in courts now. 

An Act, amending Sec. 7,201, Chapter 63, Revised Statutes 
of Missouri of 1909, authorizing county covuts in counties having 
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75,000 inhabitants and adjoining a city having 500,000 poptilation 
or more, to grant dramshop license in a city containing less than 
ten thousand inhabitants or in any incorporated town or school 
district where a majority both of the assessed tax-paying citizens 
and guardians of minors owning property in the school district 
and in the block or square in which the dramshop is to be kept 
shall sign a petition asking for such license to keep a dramshop 
therein. 

A large number of bills inimical to liberal interests were 
defeated. 

New Hampshire: — Many changes ^were made in the license Ijw 
of the State the past year. 

House Bill 472, which provides that the holders of ninth class 
licenses (restaurants) may serve liquors on holidays,' Sundays and 
election days, to bona fide guests, under conditions outlined by the 
State License Commissioners. 

House Bill 480 amended the penalty clause for violation of the 
license law, by giving to the State License Commissioners the right 
to suspend a license for such term as they believe merited by the 
offence. Heretofore the one penalty for any offence against the 
license law was revocation of the license, forfeiture of the bond, (the 
bond was twice the amount of the Ucense fee) and exclusion from 
the business for three years. The amended law will allow the punish- 
ment to fit the crime, and suspension of the Ucense will not be 
cause for action on the bond. 

House Bill 505 will impose a fine of $20.00 on the minor mis- 
representing his or her age for the purpose of obtaining liquor, or 
the same fine on any other person who misrepresents the age of a 
minor for the purpose of obtaining liquor. Heretofore no penalties 
had been levied on the minor and as a result of no legislation the 
minor or friends often exacted tribute from a dealer by threat of 
making complaint of alleged sale. 

House Bill 467 removed an amendment to the license law 
which operated to exclude from possible license premises, locations 
removed from a public street. It is now optional with the licensing 
commission to grant a license on a public thoroughfare although 
legally a private passageway. 

Senate Bill 90 gave the Commissioners power, if deemed wise 
or necessary, to grant to the holders of first class or hotel licenses, 
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the privilege of selling by the bottle or by quantity up to 4J 
gallons. 

This law can be applied to the advantage of small towns voting 
license, in that it will permit the licensing of the hotel properties 
alone without depriving the citizens of the opportunity to obtain 
liquors in small quantities or for home consumption. 

When Senate Bill 90 was sent to the House for concurrence, 
there were added as amendments, bills abolishing the then existing 
license commission and creating a new board whose duties are those 
of the defunct License Commission and the State Liquor agents. 
Since the adoption of the license law in 1903, the State Board of three 
appointed that year has been imchanged, succeeding Governors 
reappointing the members as the terms expired. The board this 
year was vacated of one member through his elevation to the 
Supreme Cotirt bench, a second member's term expired automati- 
cally and the legislation referred to above, removed the third 
member. The newly created board holds office for six years, the 
term of one commissioner expiring every two years. The salary 
of the members is $2,500 a year and expenses. This board grants 
licenses throughout the State, hears and passes on all the evidence 
relative to complaints and has ftill supervision over and authority 
in license matters. 

There was further added as an amendment to Senate BiU 90, 
a provision of distinct advantage to the license holders of the State. 
Under the New Hampshire law, the observation of licensed places is 
vested in license inspectors. Under the original law, the Board of 
License Commissioners appointed the Inspectors and the Inspectors 
reported all complaints to the Board. This arrangement had 
proved unsatisfactory in many cases, as the opportunity for secret 
evidence and to prejudice the minds of the Commissioners was 
always present, in the event that an inspector disliked certain 
licensees. After listening to the recital of alleged violations as 
reported by the Inspectors, the License Commissioners wotild 
then issue a complaint against the licensee and appoint a date for a 
hearing, at which time the licensee might present his defense. This 
procedure was the reverse of common law in that the licensee was 
adjudged guilty before the complaint was issued, or no complaint 
would have been issued. Common law adjudges a man innocent 
until proven guilty, but under the procedure which obtained up to 
the passage of this amendment, a man was adjudged guilty and then 
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required to prove his innocence before a tribunal that was complain- 
ant, judge and jury and whidi had passed on the evidence prior to 
the hearing. A further weakness was the arrangement that pro- 
vided for the appointment of Inspectors by the Board of license 
Commissioners. 

As the Inspectors were appointees of the Board, their first and 
natural desire was to please and satisfy the gentlemen who con- 
trolled their term of engagement. To make good, it was but 
logical that they believe complaints must be made frequently 
against some license holder, as evidence of their industry. Then as 
the principal witness for the prosecution, it of times developed that 
the testimony given to sustain their allegations was, to state it 
mildly, somewhat stretched. 

Under the amended law, the Governor and Council appoint 
Inspectors. If violations of the law are observed, they are to be 
reported to the Attorney General, who, if of the opinion the State 
has a case against the licensee, will order a hearing before the Board of 
License Commissioners, which board will then pass on the evidence 
as presented jointly by the State and defendant. 

Of the several bills introduced by request of the licensees' 
organization of the State, but one suffered defeat, and that by the 
narrow margin of 8 votes in a house of over 400 members. This 
defeated bill was a proposed amendment to the law which provided 
for the intra-State shipment of bona fida and unsolicited orders for 
liquors, into non-license towns and cities. The proposed amend- 
ment was endorsed by many of the substantial citizens of the State, 
but the preponderance of members of the House from no-license 
towns and cities resulted in its defeat. 

Several proposed amendments introduced by the Anti-Saloon 
League, intended to apply to no-license territory, failed of 
passage. 

The State Board of License Commissioners had the past year, 
made several rulings, some of which were arbitrary, but in so far as 
rulings are not law, it is a current opinion that the rulings expired 
with the Board. 

The biennial elections in the towns of the State took place 
November, 1912, and some gains were made in the license vote. As 
a matter of record,, the Anti- Saloon League at its annual meeting, 
June, 1913, through its Secretary, stated: "We are forced to confess 
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that we have made no gains the past four years," or since the time 
the licensees of the State organized for self protection. 

Under the Pure Food classification the following amendment 
was passed: Section 4 of Chapter 8, Laws of 1907, being "An 
Act for preventing the Manufacture or Sale of Adulterated or Mis- 
branded, or Poisonous, or Deleterious Foods, Drugs, Medicines, and 
Liquors," is hereby amended by striking out the words: "Third. If 
in package form, and the contents are stated in terms of weights or 
measures, they are not correctly stated on the outside of the pack- 
age", and inserting in lieu thereof the following: "Third. If in 
package form, the quantity of the contents be not plainly and con- 
spicuously marked on the outside of the package in terms of weight, 
measure, or numerical count: Provided, However, that reason- 
able variations shall be permitted, and tolerances and also exemp- 
tions as to small packages shall be established by rules and regula- 
tions made in accordance with the provisions of Section 7 of this 
Act." 

It is now indicated by literature circulated by the Anti- Saloon 
League that at the election in 1914 a determined effort is to be made 
to repeal the license law. At the present time sentiment is not 
strong for a return to prohibition. 

Nebraska: — Lincoln voted recently for license by a considerable 
majority. Sensational methods of the "dry" advocates helped on 
the victory. 

In the spring elections the "wet" and "dry" forces engaged 
in a large number of municipal contests. A majority of the towns 
voted to license saloons. Sunday baseball won whenever it was 
made an issue. 

The Anti-Saloon League of Nebraska announces that the fol- 
lowing measures "will be placed before the voters by the initiative 
method in November, 1914: 

To make the ownership of Government liquor licenses prima 
facie evidence that the ownership is selling liquor. This is a move- 
ment intended to stop "boot-legging." 

To limit the saloons to not more than one to every 600 popula- 
tion or major fraction thereof, to prohibit county commissioners 
from granting licenses in country districts, and to prohibit soliciting 
for liquor sales in "dry" territory. 
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New Jersey: — Measiires submitted at the 1913 session of the 
New Jersey Legislatiire aflfecting the brewing industry, and the 
general liquor trade of the State, numbered forty-nine. Among 
those passed and approved were: 

Limiting the number of Ucenses to a ratio of one to five hundred 
of population. Permits transfer from place to place. Limitation 
does not affect places now licensed. Brewing interests favored this 
measure. 

The Holy Name Society bill providing for licensing and regu- 
lating dance halls. The Anti-Saloon League endeavored to put 
some "teeth** in the measure by amendment prohibiting the licens- 
ing of dance halls where intoxicating liquors are dispensed. Bill 
passed without amendment. 

To permit a license to social clubs having four hundred member- 
ship and occupying space of more than six thousand spuare feet in a 
business building without occupying the entire building. 

A biU providing a penalty of imprisonment from thirty days to 
six months for operating any vehicle over any public street or high- 
way while under the influence of intoxicating liquors. 

To amend Curtilage feature of the Bishop's Act and permit the 
granting of license to a building two hundred feet long under certain 
conditions. Changing method of measurement from the curtilage. 
of the church or school house to the entrance of the barroom. 
Passed by both Houses of Legislature, but after a public hearing 
vetoed by Governor Fielder. 

The following bills failed to reach the Governor: 

Amending Bishop's Act, permitting sale of liquors after one 
P. M. on Sunday. 

Limiting the number of licenses granted to sell liquors to the 
ratio of one to one thousand of population and prohibiting any 
transfers of licenses from place to place. 

Local Option to provide that in each city, town, township, 
borough or village, a special election be held on petition to decide 
question of selling intoxicating liquors week days and Sundays, 
or on Sundays afrer one o'clock P. M. 

An Anti-Saloon League bill requiring the consent of owners 
of real estate in the vicinity of premises where it is proposed to sell 
intoxicating liquors. 
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New York: — A review of excise matters for the past year 
discloses some significant changes. There has been another im- 
portant limitation incorporated in the Statute Law of the State 
affecting the liquor traffic and the Court of Appeals and Appellate 
Division have handed down momentous decisions relating to the 
rights of the holder and his assignee under a liquor tax certificate 
and the replevin of the liquor tax certificates. The Department of 
Excise has administered the law with considerable vigor but yet 
with an apparent effort at reasonable and fair interpretation and 
application. More than usual attention has been paid to the 
vehicular traffic in liquors. The Local Option elections held this 
year indicate a slightly increased sentiment in favor of license. 
The brewers have continued the policy of cooperating with civic 
bodies in an effort to eliminate and exterminate the objectionable 
abuses which may creep into the conduct of the traffic. 

LEGISLATION. ' 

During the last session of the Legislature approximately one 
hundred (100) bills, of which about eighty (80) were proposed 
amendments to the Liquor Tax Law and all of which in some way or 
another affected the liquor traffic or the brewers' interests, were 
offered in the Legislature. Some of them dealt with attempts to 
suppress disorderly places, social evils, the regulation of the police 
and the Sunday sale of liquor. Out of this large number very few 
were passed and still fewer became law. Out of the eighty (80) 
excise bills offered only six (6) passed the Legislature and but three 
(3) were approved by the Governor. These three (3) were the 
McCue limitation bill, the McClelland bill dealing with the sale 
of forfeited liquor and a bill creating a Special Deputy Commissioner 
for Orange coimty. The Walker bill providing for additional 
hours of traffic passed the Legislature but was vetoed by the 
Governor, as was also the McCue bill, which defined the words 
**convicted and conviction" in the Liquor Tax Law. An important 
measure for the brewers was the Jackson bill, which amended the 
General Business Law appertaining to containers so as to provide 
that beer barrels need not be marked to indicate the net contents. 
The bill also provides that beer bottles need not be marked to indi- 
cate net contents until two years from June 1st, 1913. This bill 
was approved by the Governor. A bill of interest to the brewers 
was the Pappert biU amending the Lien Law so as to provide that 
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upon refiling of a chattel mortgage in a city of the first class, the 
statement to be filed must show the location of the premises in 
which the chattels are contained as well as the name of the mortgagor. 
The purpose of the bill was to remedy defects in the locality index 
system so as to facilitate chattel mortgage searches. This bill 
was vetoed by the Governor. Other bills of importance passed by 
the Legislature were those incorporating the cities of Batavia, 
Canandaigua, Salamanaca and Beacon. All of these were approved 
by the Governor and became law except the one affecting Batavia. 
The Batavia bill met with defeat at the hands of the Governor be- 
cause of objection on the part of some of the inhabitants of Batavia 
to the absence of provisions for direct primaries and referendum. 
These bills are all important to the brewers and liquor dealers oper- 
ating in the respective territories for the reason that their enactment 
will put an end to local option elections in these cities by with- 
drawing therefrom the operation of the part of the liquor tax law 
providing for local option elections in towns. The Governor also 
approved the bill appropriating $5,000- for the purpose of an in- 
vestigation of the production and disease of hops in the State of 
New York, the result of which is to be published by the New York 
Agrictdtural Experiment Station. 

The amount of legislation adverse to the brewing industry 
introduced at this session was without parallel. These bills 
were not primarily directed against the brewer but involved him 
as a merchant and manufacturer. The subject matter of this legis- 
lation covered an exceptionally wide range. The usual attempts 
to extend the Local Option principle to cities and counties were 
as numerous and urgent as ever, but little encouragement was 
given to Local Option propaganda by the Legislature and none of 
the bills seemed to attract the serious attention of the law makers. 
On the other hand, there was no indication of any sentiment in 
favor of changing the existing local option provisions in the law so as 
to alter the method of election. A change in the present system of 
local option was proposed by submitting a single question for or 
against the sale of liquor instead of the vote upon four questions 
for four kinds of traffic, as well as an amendment which provided for 
personal or individual local option whereby the voters were to pass 
upon the qualification of individual applicants for certificates. 
None of these propositions, however, made any serious headway. For 
the first time in years the question of Sunday opening received 
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prominent attentioil, with the restilt that the Velte bill, which 
made the question of Sunday opening between the hours of one and 
eleven o'clock P. M., a matter for regulation by local authority 
in the cities of the jBbrst class having over one million inhabitants, 
was reported favorably by the Senate Committee, but it failed to 
secure a sufficient vote to pass it. 

ELECTIONS. 

In the local options election it may be said with truth and 
accuracy that licenses have held their own. In fact, there appears 
to be a slight increase in the number of places voting for licenses 
over the election held in the previous year. This will be indicated 
by the following r^sum^ of the elections this year and those of the 
previous year in which they were held. 

There are 933 townships in the State of New York. Of this 
number about 400 are totally "dry" or no-license, about 377 are 
completely * Vet" — that is, have saloon, stor^, drug store and hotel 
licenses, and about 156 are partially "wet" — have hotel or drug 
licenses. During the present year approximately two hundred 
towns in thirteen counties voted on the license question and the 
results show that there was a slight gain in full license and partial 
license towns. St. Lawrence, Columbia, Suffolk and Schoharie 
showed a decided gain for license. In the other counties there was 
little or no change, license towns remaining in the license column 
and no-license towns continuing under the "dry* ' system. A feature 
of this year's elections worthy of note is that in almost every 
instance populous territory that was "dry" changed to "wet," 
while the "dry" gains invariably were made in small, sparsely 
settled towns. Another matter worthy of note this year is the 
conversion of partial license towns to full license. A number of 
towns which heretofore had hotel licenses only changed to full 
license, thu^ enabling the hotel and saloon certificate holders to sell 
bottled goods to be drunk off the premises, a privilege which is 
denied in towns where only hotels licenses are voted for. 

JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 

There have been . two important judicial decisions affecting 
the Liquor Tax Law of the State of New York. One deals with 
the right of the transfer of liquor tax certificates and the other 
with the question of replevining a liquor tax certificate. Both 
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of these were important and favorable to the brewer inasmuch as 
they confirmed and sustained the right and power which was always 
claimed under the power Of attorney by the brewer. In the B^les 

case reported in 208 New York, page 83, the Court of Appeals 

has decided that a certificate may be transferred under an abandon- 
ment proceeding from one place to another whether or not the 
holder of the certificate was in possession of the premises at the 
time the transfer was made. It had been contended that possession 
of the premises was necessary in order to transfer the certificate, 
but the decision in this case is to the effect flatly that possession 
of the certificate and not possession of the premises entitles the 
holder to transfer the certificate. The interpretation of the law 
affecting powers of attorneys or assignments of Uquor tax certifi- 
cates gives the holder of such power of attorney or assignment the 
same right which is possessed by the holder of the certificate. In 
the action oi Bachmann-Bechtel Brewing Company, Appellants, vs, 
Rudolph Gehl, Respondent, reported in 156 App. Division, page 50, 

the Court has held that a Uquor tax certificate may be re- 

plevined. The right was always insisted upon by the brewer but 
it was contended on the other hand that a liquor tax certificate 
was a mere chose-in action or claim for money and was not property 
which could be replevined under the meaning of the law in such 
proceedings. In the case mentioned, however, the Court could not 
recognize such a proposition, but went on to show that possession 
of the liquor tax certificate itself was important under the Legis- 
lation of 1912 which provided for the filing of powers of attorneys 
over certificates and the record thereof. These decisions have 
done much to render as secure as possible the rights of the brewers 
imder their powers of attorney where the certificate holder giving 
such powers of attorney is indebted to the brewer and payment 
has not been made or tendered. 

BXCISB. 

The Department of Excise has been extremely active in the 
number of actions brought on bonds issued for the year 1911-1912. 
The sum of $455,444.77 was collected the past fiscal year, which is 
the highest ever realized in any one license year. Traffic in Uquors 
in uncertificated places has received considerable attention from the 
Department and been severely dealt with. Many raids have been 
made upon such estabUshments and thousands of dollars worth of 
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liquors l^ave been confiscated and destroyed. As a result of recent 
legislation, liquors hereafter confiscated in this way will be sold and 
the proceeds be added to the other revenue collected by the De- 
partment. In one other respect the Department has shown un- 
usual activity and that is in dealing with the sale of beer from 
vehicles. There is no doubt that the sale of less than five (5) 
gallons 'from an uncertificated vehicle is a violation of the law. On 
the other hand, the mere delivery of liquors previously sold at the 
certificated premises, does not constitute a violation, except in 
a case where delivery is made in a dry town. A vehicle certificate 
permits the sale of malt liquors in quantities from three (3) to five 
(5) gallons from the vehicle, but it is not required for the mere 
delivery of liquors. The question presented is "What constitutes 
a sale of liquors?" This is not definitely settled by the Courts of 
this State. This much is certain, however, any order which is 
received at the ofiice may be delivered. Some question has been 
raised as to the right of collection at the point of deUvery instead 
of at the ofiice? and there is a difference of opinion on this. How- 
ever there is strong support for the opinion that where the actual 
order is given and the sale is made at the office, collections may be 
made at the time of delivery. A sale of more than five (5) gallons 
of liquor at any one time does not constitute trafficking in liquors 
within the meaning of the State law and is permissible without a 
State liquor tax certificate. A sale of less than five (5) gallons 
comes within the scope of the Liquor Tax Law of the State of New 
York whether from premises or vehicle. A vehicle certificate 
authorizes sales from a wagon in quantities of less than five (5) 
gallons but not less than three (3) gallons (or tWenty-four (24) pint 
bottles) at a time. A sale of less than three (3) gallons from a 
licensed wagon is a violation of the law. A brewer or bottler holding 
a subdivision 2 certificate is authorized to sell liquors "from the 
bridge'* in any quantity whatsoever, as such sale is made at the 
certificated premises. But if the orders are not received and the 
sale is not made at the certificated premises, then the brewer cannot 
deliver liquors from the wagon unless a certificate is taken out for 
such wagon, the sale being one which is actually made from the 
wagon. A safe rule to follow where family trade is catered to and 
brewers do not obtain vehicles certificates, is that all orders be re- 
ported to the brewery, accepted there and entered upon the books 
and that payment be made at the brewery and not at the place of 
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delivery — ^although the question of the effect of payment at place 
of delivery is in doubt, as hereinbefore indicated. 

On the whole it can be said that the conditions prevailing in the 
State of New York with respect to the Uquor traflBlc are satisfactory. 
The Liquor Tax Law is as practicable and workable as may be hoped 
for under existing conditions and the present state of the public mind. 
Its enforcement has been along reasonable lines. There appears to 
be no serious complaint concerning either the condition of the law 
or the method of its enforcement except by those who are chroni- 
cally obsessed with a carping spirit toward the traffic and everything 
connected therewith 

REFORM IN RETAIL TRAFFIC. . 

The list of places at which unsatisfactory conditions existed 
heretofore with respect to the conduct of the traffic has been vastly 
decreased as a result of the cooperation on the part of the officials, 
brewers and civic bodies, and in some instances the civic bodies 
have been frank and fair in acknowledging the assistance of the 
brewers to that end. The Report of the Committee of Fourteen 
in New York City for 1912 contains this reference to the brewers as 
an evidence of appreciation of their assistance and good faith in 
carrying out the plan agreed upon to eradicate possible evil practices. 

"The co-operation of the Conmiittee with the brewers 
has continued with increasing success. There has been in 
general a more sympathetic attitude on the part of the brewers 
and an increased willingness to respond to the Committee's 
requests and to accept the judgment of the Conmiittee's 
Secretaries. During the year there were some particularly 
troublesome cases. Apparently respectable men, in reality 
cover for disorderly house proprietors whom the Committee 
would not accept, endeavored to open certain places. The 
brewers sustained the Committee. . . .'* 

The Committee of Fourteen was organized and continues to 
operate for the purpose of suppressing vice in connection with the 
liquor traffic. 

North Dakota: — Prohibitionists of North Dakota will again 
oppose the adoption of the initiative and referendum amendment 
to the constitution under which the constitutional amendments 
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could be submitted by the initiative plan, declaring that the enact- 
ment of such a measure would open the- way to the liquor interests 
to wage a fight in the State that would be parallel to that under 
way in Maine. 

Investigations made by Supt. F. L. Watldns, of the North 
Dakota Enforcement League, show that $86,344 worth of liquor 
has been shipped into Devil's Lake in the nine months just past, 
although North Dakota is a prohibition State. The amoimt is 
made up mostly of whisky sales. 

Ohio: — On September 3, 1912, the electors of Ohio adopted a 
constitutional amendment providing for license of the traflBlc in 
intoxicating liquors by a vote: For, 273,361; Against, 188,825; 
majority for License, 84,536. This reversed the policy of the State 
under the Constitution of 1851, which prohibited licensing the 
traffic. For more than sixty years the sham of treating the saloon 
as an outlaw and at the same time taxing the business had prevailed. 
The change of public sentiment to mandatory license in "wet'* 
territory and legal recognition of the saloon indicates the growth 
of liberal sentiment in the State. The liberals forced the issue 
while the Anti-Saloon League used every endeavor to encompass 
the defeat of license. At the same election, a constitutional 
amendment for Women's Suffrage, supported by the Anti-Saloon 
League, was defeated by 87,455. The vote was: Yes, 249,420; 
No, 336,875. 

At the November election, 1912, a liberal Governor and liberal 
majorities in both branches of the Legislature were elected. A 
license code was passed April 18, 1913, and approved May 3, 1913. 
It goes into effect, provided no referendum petition thereto is 
filed, and none is now anticipated, on August 1, 1913, except the 
penal sections which will be in force on and after the fourth Monday 
in November, 1913, when the license year begins. 

The license code provides for a State Comnoission of three 
members, not more than two of whom shall belong to the same 
political party, appointed by and subject to the removal of the 
Governor. The State ConMnission appoints two county license 
commissioners of different party politics in *Vet" counties, who 
may be removed for cause by the State Board. The county board 
is authorized within its jurisdiction to grant, issue, renew, transfer, 
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suspend or revoke all licenses, and, except in certain cases, appeals 
lie from its decisions to the' State Board. 

A fee of $5.00 is to accompany each application, and each 
successful applicant is required to pay a registration fee of $100.00. 
The sums accruing from these fees will be more than sufficient to 
defray the operation of the license system. 

The liquor tax of $1,000 per annum is retained. Revenues 
thereunder will be materially reduced by the constitutional and 
license code limitation of number of saloons — one to every five 
hundred of population. Probably 2,500 saloons will thereby be 
eliminated. Adjustment to this limitation offers the most trouble- 
some difficulties, but with these surmounted it is believed that the 
qualifications and regulations governing successful applicants will 
go far towards raising the standard of the saloon, and the provision, 
*'no applicant for a renewal of license shall be refused unless the 
said applicant has not met the qualifications required by law," will 
make the license a valuable asset to the law-abiding saloonkeeper. 

Vexatious trials of licensees before tribunal without the confines 
of the municipal corporation or township within which the offense 
is alleged to have been committed, heretofore frequently had before 
a partial judge, are forbidden by the license code, and the accused 
when charged with an offense which carries with it punishment of 
revocation of license is entitled to a jury trial, with convictions 
subject to review by higher courts. 

After August 1, 1915, saloons may not be located within 300 
feet of any permanent public or parochial school building, exempting 
however a bona fide reputable hotel or club and saloons located in 
the central or a main business section of the city. 

Those. selling less than two gallons must have a saloon license; 
those selling in quantities of more than two gallons at one time of 
the same kind of liquor and not to be consumed upon the premises, 
require a wholesale license. The number of wholesale licenses is 
not restricted. 

The code is believed to be a distinct step forward in the direc- 
tion of effective regulation, a consideration which will probably 
return to the **wet*' column many of the present **dry'' counties. 

The Legislature also passed bills as follows . Providing that the 
lien of the liquor tax on real estate used in the selling shall not attach 
when the owner of the realty is ignorant of the liquor trafficking 
carried on by his tenant; requiring bond from those receiving liquor 
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tax refunders conditioned to pay liquor tax upon resumption of 
business, directed mainly against "boot-leggers" placing liquor tax 
inspectors formerly under control of dairy and food commissioner 
at disposal of State licensing board; providing for proportionate 
reftind of liquor tax in cases of enforced discontinuance of business 
by reason of martial law or through fire, flood, earthquake or other 
public calamity. A bill initiated by the Anti-Saloon League pro- 
hibiting the shipment into or receipt of liquor in **dry'* territory was 
not acted upon beyond certain amendments agreed to in the House, 
and petitions for a referendum thereon are now being circtdated 
for the necessary signatures by the league forces. A bill pro- 
hibiting the mantifacture and sale of cigarettes was indefinitely 
postponed. 

ELECTIONS. 

Since June 1, 1912, to July 1, 1913, four counties have voted 
under the Rose county option law. All had previously returned 
"dry'' majorities, and again did so, two with decreased and two with 
increased "dry" majorities. The total "dry" majority recently 
returned aggregates 5,694, as against 6,170, formerly. 

For the same period, under the Beal mimicipal option law, nine 
towns were carried by the "drys," of which three were previously 
"wet" and six were "dry." Four towns were carried by the "wets," 
of which two were formerly "dry" and two were "wet.* 

During the same period, under the township option law, nine 
townships were carried by the "drys," six of which had been "wet," 
some however saloonless and only technically "wet" because of no 
previous election, and three were "dry." Two townships were 
carried by the "wets," both of which had been "wet." 

JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 

Outside of "boot-legging" cases in "dry" counties, com- 
paratively few decisions have been rendered under the liquor laws. 
These include a lower court decision, under the law of soliciting in 
"dry" territory, that mailed order blanks and other literature con- 
stitute indirect solicitation contrary to law: under the same law, 
conviction based on a printed circular letter over a printed signa- 
ture, soliciting orders, was sustained by the circuit court. A closing 
ordinance providing that saloons cannot be opened before 6 o'clock 
in the morning was held valid, and applied to a party who went into 
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the saloon before such hour, locked the door behind him, allowed 
no one to enter before 6 o'clock, and in the interval was engaged in 
sweeping out the place and icing the liquors. In a sale to minors, 
charge of court to jury was upheld that State must allege and prove 
that barkeeper had knowledge that purchaser was a minor, and that 
a proprietor is not liable when he gives instructions to his bartender 
in good faith to obey the law and uses due care to see that his in- 
structions are carried out; in a cider case, that it was necessary to 
prove that the liquor was intoxicating. It was also held that on a 
charge of "keeping a place,'* a showing of the place and a single 
sale therein would fall within the inhibition of the law. Naturaliza- 
tion papers were denied by federal judges in Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land to alien saloonkeepers who had kept open their places on 
Sundays. 

VIGILANCE BUREAU. 

The Brewers' Vigilance Bureau has continued its activities in 
the line of betterment of saloons. This work has been rendered much 
easier owing to expected regulation under the license code. Pros- 
pective applicants were unwilling to risk the chance of not obtaining 
a license and readily corrected offenses upon notice from the Bureau. 

Oregon: — Oregon cities that voted on the liquor question under 
the home rule amendment at the late election were Albany, Eugene, 
Hood River, Lostine, Roseburg, Cottage Grove, Silverton, Enter- 
prise, Glendale, Oakland, Wallowa, Sutherlin, Springfield, Tigard, 
Lebanon, Grants Pass and Woodbum. Of these, Woodbum, 
Oakland, Sutherlin and Springfield voted **wet." Albany was the 
most important city, electing to remain "dry." There are now 4 
counties "dry" out of the 34 in the State. . . . 

The Anti- Saloon League of Oregon is planning to make a State- 
wide prohibition campaign in 1916. 

Pennsylvania: — In the Legislature that recently adjourned, 
nothing passed that affected the liquor interests. The only bills 
passed that were favorable were the Minor Bill, making it a mis- 
demeanor for any minor to knowingly and falsely present himself 
to be of full age for the purpose of obtaining intoxicating liquors; 
and the Bill permitting an wholesale or retailed license liquor 
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dealer or bottler to keep such licensed place of business open during 
the pendency of any application for transfer of license. 

A large number of hostile measures were defeated. 

Although we have no local option law, the Bt;ooks High 
License Law under which we operate allows the judges so much 
authority that through their decisions we have now six **dry 
cotinties, while one year ago there was only one. The "dry 
counties are Greene, Lawrence, Butler, Jimiata, Mifflin and Bed- 
ford. All licenses in Huntingdon county except one were refused. 

In Philadelphia an order has been given to discontinue music 
and cabaret shows where liquor was sold; after a week's trial the 
order as to music was rescinded, provided it was good music. 

In Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, the complete list of signers of 
applications was published. 

The decision was given by a Philadelphia Court that license 
holders were not required to pay full licenses if the place was closed 
part of the time. 

Judges in Philadelphia refused to forbid free lunch. 

A decision of the Superior Court practically required that no 
licenses shall be transferred unless the holder has died or gone out 
of business and closed up his saloon for a certain length of time. 

Judge Thompson filed an opinion in the United States District 
Court reversing an order of a referee which directed a bankrupt 
to join in the transfer of a license rendered by the Quarter Sessions 
Court. A bankrupt had applied, together with several others, for 
the new license, term beginning June first, which the Court granted 
him. The bankrupt then claimed that the new license granted 
to him was property acquired after his application in bankruptcy, 
and therefore was not part of the bankrupt estate. Judge Thompson 
upheld the bankrupt's contention and said in part: "In the 
present case the receiver after adjudication applied for a renewal 
of the license, which application was refused by the Quarter Sessions 
Court. Whatever inchoate rights existed prior to the adjudication 
and passed out of the bankrupt at the time of the adjudication, 
were in the nature of a personal privilege. If the license court 
had seen fit to confer this privilege upon the receiver of the bankrupt 
estate, it would have been within his discretion to do so. This 
action of the Quarter Sessions Court in granting the license to the 
bankrupt vested the privilege arising under the license in the 
bankrupt, as of the time the license was granted. The conclusion 
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is inevitable to my mind that, under the rule of property estabUshed 
by the decisions of the State Courts, property in license vested in 
the bankrupt, and it was, therefore, after acquired property, belongs 
to the licerisee and is no part of the bankrupt estate." 

All licenses in Coatesville were refused but partly on account of 
the lynching of Zach Walker last year This happened on Sunday 
and all the saloons were closed in this State on Sunday. 

In Chester county the judge granted the last license on the 
ground of the activity displayed by the Anti-Saloon League of 
said coimty, in their employment of unscrupulous persons hired 
by them to furnish evidence against the granting of the license. 

Rhode Island: — ^A comparative estimate of the vote for and 
against license in Rhode Island towns in 191 1 and 191 2 shows a 
total increase in the license vote for the latter year of over 3,000. 

No important legislation affecting the trade was enacted. 

By a decision of the Courts, the Town Council of East 
Providence cannot be compelled to grant a liquor license. 

South Dakota: — License contests during April resulted in the 
**wets*' capturing a large majority of the towns. Not a single town 
in the Black Hills Country went **dry.'' Sioux Falls, Mitchell, 
Huron, Yankton and Pierre are among the larger places to vote 
license. There are few changes from last year. 

The Legislature passed a bill providing that only one saloon 
license may be issued to each 600 inhabitants, with the exception 
that two saloons are permitted in each town regardless of size. 

Tennessee: — Some important bills affecting the liquor trade 
were introduced during the present legislative session and are still 
pending passage, because of the fact that there is a hold-over session, 
the Legislature having broken up in a political row. 

The Legislature cannot adjourn, because of the fact that no 
quorum is present and certain members continue to absent them- 
selves, only a few members meeting from day to day. 

The so-called **Jug Bill" was rejected and therefore can not be 
considered this session, but if the Governor calls an extra session, 
it may be taken up again. 

This bill proposes to prohibit the conveying or shipping of 
whisky, wine, beer and all other intoxicants from one county to 
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another, in the State, and to give jurisdiction to the courts of the 
county to which shipment is made to try violators of the act, and 
to fix punishment for violation of the same. 

Texas: — The Anti- Saloon League is planning to make a State- 
wide prohibition campaign in this State. 

The extra session of the thirty-third Legislature of the State 
of Texas adjourned on August 19th. It enacted a law to conform 
to the Webb law and exclude liquor from dry territory. Special 
attention is called to Section 16, one of the most infamous enact- 
ments ever launched by any legislative body in the United States. 

Sec. 16. A conviction for a violation of any of the provisions 
herein may be had on the unsupported evidence of an accomplice 
or participant, and such accomplice or participant shall be exempt 
from prosecution for any offense under this law about which he 
may be required to testify. 

This is the first piecf of legislation in Texas aimed at the 
consumer of liquor. Heretofore the person harassed has been the 
seller of liquor. 

Utah: — There have been no new liquor laws passed in Utah 
during the past two years. Some unimportant amendments 
were passed, but the liquor laws remain practically unchanged. 
There have been **wet*' and *'dry" elections in June, and several 
towns that heretofore have been "dry** voted **wet.'*. In Green 
River, Newhouse, Toole and Frisco the "wets** won hands down. 
At Tremonton, where the *'drys" won out two years ago by a large 
majority, this year the **drys'' carried by a majority of one single 
vote. There has been talk of a contest at Tremonton, and the brewers 
were asked to lend some assistance, but declined to do so on the 
grounds that they did not want to interfere in the matter in any way. 

There seem to be constant violations of the prohibition laws 
in **dry" towns and numerous arrests, judging from the newspaper 
reports. 

Vermont: — ^A marked increase in the license vote was one of the 
features of the March elections in the cities and towns of Vermont. 
Seven towns changed from no-license to license, while only two 
places, including the small city of Vergennes, changed from "wet** 
to "dry." 
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Virginia: — The city of Bristol voted "wet" recently by a 
narrow margin of 52 votes. Anti-Saloon Leaguers confess that they 
have little hope of ever getting liquor out of Bristol, Va., so long as 
the Tennessee half is reaping a harvest from the high license, the 
money being applied to the building of streets, maintenance of a 
white-way system and the reduction of taxes. 

Leesburg voted no license after a hotly disputed contest. This 
town has had local option for a number of years. 

Washington: — The "dry** and '*wet'' issue in the State of 
Washington was one of the most important local questions to come 
up in recent elections. The victory is about even for the saloon and 
anti-saloon forces. Licensed saloons won out in several instances, 
notably Olympia, but the general tendency was to maintain 
present conditions. Kennewick, which has waged a bitter fight, 
voted to remain '*dry'' and Vancouver, after a spirited contest, 
decided to stay **wet.*' 

West Virginia: — In West Virginia the prohibition amendment, 
providing for State-wide prohibition and making the manufacture 
of intoxicants unlawful, was ratified by a big majority. The amend- 
ment does not become effective until July 1, 1914. The number 
of saloons that will be forced out of business is 498. Nine breweries 
and one distillery are affected. 

Wisconsin: — ^After a seven-month session, the Wisconsin 
Legislature closed its 1913 deliberations without enacting any laws 
particularly offensive to the brewing industry. This was not be- 
cause of lack of initiative, as there were more than sixty bUls re- 
lating to excise matters introduced, but these all failed of passage 
except a few of the least important. Among the bills which did not 
meet with favor were those relating to high license, ''divorce'* of 
the brewer from the retail branch of the trade, county option, 
division of license money, discrimination in the buying and selling 
of commodities, for *'dry'' zones, anti-treating, etc. 

Following the failure of the ''divorce'* proposition in the Legis- 
lature, an attempt was made to pass a local ordinance in the city 
of Milwaukee, embodying the same principle, but an opinion from 
the city attorney's office declared that such a measure would be 
illegal, and it was abandoned. 
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By a recent interpretation of the Baker law, designating and 
fixing locations for saloons, 266 places in Milwaukee were found to 
be operating illegally, and an attempt to secure relief for these places 
from the Legislature met with failure. Probably 750 saloons in the 
State will be closed by the ruling. 

A number of the cities of the State, through their common 
councils, have decided to limit the number of saloons lower than the 
statutory limit of one to each 250 inhabitants and also, to establish 
a saloon zone. 

No- license elections in the State this spring resulted in a gain 
of five towns. 

Atty. Gen. Owen has issued a plain reading of the much dis- 
cussed Baker law, by which he has aimed to make its provisions 
thoroughly clear to the average member of licensing boards. 

Much interest was aroused because of suits brought against 
Wisconsin brewers because of discrepancy in the measure of beer 
barrels. The Federal requirement is that they contain 31 gallons, 
while the State of Wisconsin fixes the capacity of the same container 
at 31^ gallons. In trying to bridge this gulf, the brewers tackled 
an impossible task, and, when suits were brought, the Circuit Court 
held that there was no defense and fines were imposed. An effort 
was made before the Legislature to secure relief from this confusing 
situation in a bill which revised the general weights and measures 
law of the State, but it failed of passage. The brewers are now 
following the requirements of the Federal standards. 

JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 
WEBB LAW AND OTHER CASES. 

In considering an indictment under the Webb-Kenyon Bill, the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals, on June 18, 1913, held that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is the only tribunal having final 
jtirisdiction to pass on the validity of Congressional legislation, and 
an opinion expressed by them would not carry with it the authority 
of a conclusive judgment; therefore, in disposing of the case of 
Adams Express Company ts. Commonwealth, wherein the Adams 
Express Company was fined for carrying a shipment of liquor into 
**dry" territory, decided, that where it can be shown that liquor 
shipped in local option territory is to be sold or used in violation 
of the State law, the Kentucky Statute is constitutional and opera- 
tive, but is^inoperative where it is delivered for personal and private 
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use of an individual; that it is not within the ''competency" of the 
government to invade the privacy of a citizen's life and to regulate 
his conduct in matters in which he alone is concerned, or to prohibit 
him any liberty, the exercise of which will not directly injure society. 

A recent decision of the United States Supreme Court is viewed 
by lawyers as having a direct bearing upon some of the vital ques- 
tions involved in the Webb law, regulating inter-State com- 
merce in liquors. The case was that of a- Tennessee corporation, 
the Purity Extract and Tonic .Company, manufacturer of a 
beverage called *Toinsetta,'' against one Lynch with whom it 
entered into an agreement for the sale to him on stated terms 
during a period of five years, of said beverage. The agreement con- 
templated re-sales by Lynch in Mississippi. He was given ex- 
clusive right to sell in Hinds county, for which he was to pay plaintiff 
$500.00. The action was to recover this amount. Lynch re- 
pudiated the agreement upon the ground that he had learned it was 
unlawful to sell *Toinsetta*' in Mississippi. The msi prius Court 
in Mississippi rendered judgment in favor of Lynch; the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi affirmed the judgment of the lower court. 
The Mississippi courts construed the local statute of that State 
as prohibiting the sale of all malt liquors whether intoxicating or 
not. The case was taken to the United States Supreme Court, 
which, in substance, recognizes the right of the plaintiff to sell to 
the defendent and have its articles transported and delivered to the 
defendant in inter-State commerce, notwithstanding the laws of 
Mississippi, thereby recognizing the doctrine that transactions in- 
volving inter- State commerce are protected by the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

A bank which collects a sight draft, representing the purchase 
price of liquor shipped in inter- State commerce into a prohibition 
State, does not violate the law prohibiting a carrier from acting as 
agent, according to an opinion handed down by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at St. Paul, Minn. The First National 
Bank of Anamoose, North Dakota, had been collecting drafts for 
the purchase of beer and the United States District Attorney for 
Dakota procured an indictment against that bank, claiming that 
the prohibition imposed by Section 239 of the Penal Code forbids 
such collection. The claim was made, in defense, that the prohibition 
extended only to the common carriers who made the collections in 
connection with the transportation. The defendant was con- 
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victed in the lower court and he appealed to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, which reversed the opinion and discharged the 
defendant. 

A decision of more than usual interest was rendered recently 
by the Supreme Court of the State of Washington on the validity 
of the anti-treating law, adopted by the city of Tacoma. The 
ordinance was contested, but the Supreme Court ruled in favor of 
the city. It held that under the power granted to the city to **regu- 
late,*' which implies some degree of restraint and prohibition, this 
ordinance, which works a partial prohibition, is valid. 

In affirming the Whatcom County Superior Court in the case 
of the State against the Bellingham Bay Brewing Company, the 
Superior Court of Washington has ruled that a brewery or other 
manufacturer of intoxicating liquor located in **dry'' territory cannot 
sell liquor and deUver it on its premises, while in a second case the 
Whatcom County Superior Court is reversed, the Supreme Court 
holding that a brewery or other manufacturer of intoxicants located 
in a "dry** unil cannot sell its products and deliver them in that 
unit. 

In a sweeping decision. Federal Judge Campbell holds that 
liquor can be shipped to the western part of Oklahoma and thence 
rebilled to the eastern part of the State, the shipment not violating 
the federal law. However, if the shipment is made direct to the 
eastern part of the State, which is known as Indian country, the 
men to whom it is consigned may be prosecuted under the old 
federal prohioition law against the introduction of liquor into old 
Indian Territory before that section became a part of Oklahoma. 

The liquor people scored a victory in the three-mile petition 
case, on trial before Judge Carter of the Circuit Court, Texarkana, 
Ark., in their petition, which asked to have revoked the three-mile 
order under which Texarkana, Ark., has been **dry'' the last three 
years. Attorneys for the prohibitionists state that an appeal will 
be taken to the Supreme Court. 

Judge Dibell, of Duluth, Minn., has lately rendered a decision 
of considerable moment in the so-called Floodwood case. The 
Judge holds that it is against public policy for the common 
council to grant licenses to one of its members for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

The Georgia Supreme Court has ruled that the State law 
making it a misdemeanor for any person to soUcit orders for liquor, 
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is not in conffict with the inter-State commerce clause of the federal 
constitution, even though the person soliciting represents a concern 
located in another State. 

The Iowa Supreme Court will, dtuing the period of its present 
term, determine whether the Moon law, limiting the number of 
saloons in Iowa cities to one for every 1,000 persons, applies to 
special charter cities. 

Supreme Court Justice Lehman, of New York, has decided 
that an agreement between a saloon man and a brewery, whereby 
the former contracts to sell no beer other than that provided by the 
brewery, is legal. 

In Pennsylvania, the Luzerne County Court, through Judge 
Fuller, has laid down a rule that brewers must not execute agree- 
ments with liquor dealers that bind them to sell only one kind of 
beer, and that all such agreements must be recalled, because the 
Court would not coimtenance them. 

In upholding the ""wet" victory at Lebanon, Ky^ the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals held that 25 per cent, of the voters of the district 
affected by an option law is necessary to a petition. 

By decision of the Rhode Island Supreme Court, the town of 
Westerly, in that State, whose recent license election was in dispute, 
will remain "wet" for the next two years. The late contest was 
declared a tie and conditions preceding the election were ordered 
maintained. 

The constitutionality of the liquor law passed by the last 
Oklahoma Legislature making it a felony to keep or rent a place 
with the intention of violating the prohibitory laws, was upheld by 
Judge Clark, of the District Court, when he overruled demurrers 
questioning constitutionality of the law. 

The United States Supreme Court has just decided that liquors 
imported into this country become subject to State laws exercising 
the State police powers when they arrive, just as liquors from other 
States. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota has decided that the sale of 

intoxicating liquors being recognized as a legitimate business at 

common law, is not a nuisance per se. The licensing of the traflSc 

is not invalid as being in violation of the general welfare clause of 

. the Federal Constitution on the theory that the traflSc is demoraliz- 
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ing in its tendencies, inherently immoral and destructive of the 
public morals, health, safety, etc 

Respectfully submitted, 

John Gardiner, Chairman Hugh F. Fox, Secretary 
Spencer H. Over Arthur H. Alley 

A. S. Lyons E. S. Clauss 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next report is that of the Labor 
Committee, Mr. Schram, Chairman. 

MR. SCHRAM'S REMARKS. 

MR. SCHRAM: — I do not propose to read the report of the 
Labor Committee, Mr. President. It is in print and will be in the 
hands of all the members, and I hope that they will give it careful 
consideration at their leisure. 

I desire, however, to state, in a few words, the general nature 
of the report and to say something about the activity of the Labor 
Committee during the past year. The work of the Labor Committee 
has had ^ much wider appreciation on the part of the members 
dtiring the past year than it has ever had before, and, as a result, 
its activities have been more extended and the results of its work 
more striking. 

The relations between the employers and the workmen are 
tending toward a much more satisfactory basis than ever before, 
and we find a greater consideration on the part of organized 
labor of the rights and claims of the employer than has ever been 
the case in the past. The Committee flatters itself that to its work, 
to a great extent, is due the fact that the employer is more appre- 
ciative of the aims and objects of organized labor, and that the 
labor organizations are more considerate of their obligations to 
their employers. 

We have found a much better spirit and a more decided 
readiness to co-operate than ever before, and we believe that we 
are tending toward a time when the hostility between employer 
and workman, in our industry at least, will disappear and give 
way to a spirit of cheerful co-operation. 

The labor adjuster, Mr. Moffett, has been called upon to travel 
from coast to coast and from north to south, in his task of assisting 
the members in framing of contracts and in the settlement of labor 
disputes, and his work has been fruitful of the most satisfactory 
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resvilts. It is unfortunate that contracts mature during a very 
short time of the year, between the 1st of February and the 1st of 
May, which makes it physically impossible for one man to be in 
all the places where they may expire during this short period; but 
so far as possible he has been sent to every part of the country. 
His experience, his tact and the confidence of the employer and 
workman which he possesses have resulted in the greatest good, not 
only to our members but to our employees as well. 

One of the most notable achievements dtiring the past year 
has been the establishing of a Conciliation Board in the City of 
St. Louis. Labor conditions in that city have been extremely 
unsatisfactory in the past. There was constant friction between 
the employer and the workman, and as a result there was almost a 
continuous occurrence of shop strikes and similar disturbances in 
business. That, I am glad to say, is practically a thing of the past, 
and the result has been accomplished by the establishing of the 
Conciliation Board. 

It may interest you to know what that is and how it is working. 
A Conciliation Board differs from an Arbitration Board in the fact 
that it consists of an equal number of representatives from the 
employers and the workmen. In the City of St. Louis the Board 
consists of six members, three representing the employers and three 
representing the workmen, who are elected by their respective 
bodies for a definite term, and all disputes, as they arise, are auto- 
matically referred to this Conciliation Board. There is an absence 
of the so-called umpire or odd man, and that is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. An Arbitration Board consisting of five 
members would have two from either side and one selected by both 
sides, which we think is a mistake, because it really means a de- 
cision by a man selected by a compromise, who has the entire 
responsibility upon his shoulders, and, who, being a compromise 
man, is most likely to decide the question not upon its merits, 
with a rigid regard for justice in the matter, but with a view of 
pacifying everybody; and the result is that usually it pleases 
nobody. A Conciliation Board being unhampered by the necessity 
for compromise, has a greater tendency to make a careful investi- 
gation, from all sides, of the questions submitted, and to render a 
decision upon a basis of justice. The members of a conciliation 
board — and that is apparently a feature of human nature that has 
not been appreciated in the past — seem to feel the responsibility 
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which rests upon them much more than do the members of an 
arbitration board. The members of an arbitration board always 
feel that they can fall back on the umpire to do the right thing or 
to do the convenient thing. This Conciliation Board meets, 
whether any business is on hand or not, once in two weeks, and if 
there is nothing to be done, I suppose the members shake hands 
and part; but if there is any business to be transacted they transact 
it, and they have had before them nine cases during the four or 
five months that they have been in existence, and every case, 
except the last one, has been decided by a unanimous vote; and the 
result, of course, has been eminently satisfactory to both sides. 
In the ninth case the matter involved a question of a serious prin- 
ciple and the Conciliation Board was unable to reach a conclusion, 
but they preferred, rather than send the case to arbitration, which, 
under their contract would nattu-ally follow failure of the Con- 
ciliation Board to refer it again to a higher Conciliation Board, 
namely, the Chairman of your Labor Committee, the Labor 
Adjuster and two members of the National Executive Council of 
the Brewery Workmen, and that Board will meet in a short time 
and no doubt will dispose of the question without a hitch and to 
the satisfaction of everybody. 

I desire to impress this feature upon the members, in order 
that they may think it over and, either at the time when their 
contracts expire, urge the adoption of a similar measure in their 
new contracts, or even anticipate the expiration of the contract 
and confer with the Union authorities of their respective localities 
for the purpose of introducing this feature as a condition to existing 
contracts. I am sure it will result in the greatest satisfaction. 

This new departure is possible only because there is a new 
era now between workmen and employers. They no longer feel 
that they are two hostile camps. They feel that their interests 
are identical, and there is a growth of that spirit of co-operation 
which is so desirable. I do not forget in this connection what many 
of you are, even at this time, subjected to on the part of the unions; 
but I beg of you not to generalize from these individual instances. 
This very desirable object can not be accom^jlished in a day; it is a 
development, a growth, which is steadily progressing and which it 
is our duty to foster and to help along as much as we can. 

I know that so far as the International Executive Board of the 
Brewery Workmen is concerned, you will have their support in no 
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doubtful way. I do not doubt that another dement is helping this 
feature along, or rather this spirit of co-operation, and that is the 
appreciation on the part of the International officers and the 
International Executive Council of the Brewery Workers that 
our industry is seriously threatened by the Anti-Saloon League 
people, by the Prohibitionists, and that this hostile feeling is gaining, 
and is becoming very threatening, and that their interests are in 
jeopardy as well as our own. A common danger is apt to bind us 
more closely together, and to that extent, of course, it is not un- 
welcome. In order that this spirit may grow, it has been the aim 
of the Labor Committee, so far as it came in contact with the 
members, either directly or throt^h the Labor Adjuster, to educate 
our members to an understanding of the labor question and an 
appredation of what is involved in the relation of the employer 
and the workman, in order that we may, so far as it is possible for 
us, be just, fair, considerate and liberal to the men we employ. 
With this end in view, we must not be discouraged by the occurrence 
of little outbreaks of injtistice on the part of the workmen. We 
are men of wider experience, of better education, of greater know- 
ledge of human affairs and of business affairs, and therefore the 
responsibility that rests upon us to take the first step, the second 
and the third — ^indeed, to take a great many steps towards the 
establishment of cordial relations with our employees — ^is greater 
than upon the workmen. We are of the class who are most largely 
responsible for tying the men to ourselves, for securing their co- 
operation, and for proving to them that we are fair, just and 
liberal employers. 

I would ask you, gentlemen, to take the printed report of the 
Labor Committee and study it. The Labor Conmiittee also asks 
of you a continuance of yotir demands for its services. They have 
been in the past and are now at your command, and the Labor 
Committee will duly appreciate your demands for its assistance, 
and will consider the fact that you do appreciate the work of the 
Labor Committee in proportion to the ntimber of calls you make 
upon it for its services. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Labor Committee. What is your pleasure? 

MR. NACHOD : — I move that it be adopted. 

The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 
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REPORT OF THE LABOR COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen : — During the past twelve months the field work of 
our labor adjuster has twice carried him from coast to coast, and as 
far south as Texas. His work included visits to San Francisco, Port- 
land and Seattle; Helena and Butte, Montana; Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, Utah; San Antonio, Texas; St. Louis, Mo.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Washington, D. C; Stamford, Bridgeport and New Haven, 
Conn. ; Rochester, N. Y. ; Boston, Mass. ; Erie, Pa. ; and Providence 
and other Rhode Island cities. Mr. Moffett's work in these places 
consisted for the greater part in representing the local employers 
in contract negotiations; for the remainder, it had to do with the 
settling of casual disputes. Those cities where colleagues have been 
advised by pur representative in contract negotiations and other 
labor matters, while in the field, by written communication, wotdd 
form a considerable group themselves. 

The upward tendency of wages commented upon in our report 
to the 1912 convention has shown little abatement. The demand 
for a reduction in hours has continued without modification. Vigor- 
ous effort has been made in several places to' have new contracts 
provide for a six-day week for those comparatively few brewery 
employees the nature of whose duties compels them to work the 
entire week. In almost all instances, however, a compromise was 
reached either through a relatively higher increase in wages, or 
granting days off with pay or a definite vacation, as was unani- 
mously recommended by the convention held at Chicago, in 1911. 
This recommendation, it will be recalled, bespoke a vacation, with 
pay, of one week or more each year for employees who enjoyed 
neither holiday nor half -holiday dtiring the year. 

There has been less insistence upon the recognition in the 
contracts executed during the past twelve months, of the union's 
right to impose upon the employer such petty restrictions as have 
in the past so greatly hampered him in the proper conduct of his 
business. Our workingmen are coming to realize that such inter- 
ference with the rightful control of his shop affairs delimits by so 
much the employer's ability to meet a constantly rising wage scale, 
and that such petty advantages ultimately react upon themselves. 
Whether they show a better understanding of the abstract injustice 
of such meddling, we cannot assume to say. 

In connection with this same tendency is to be noted the dimi- 
nution of shop strikes, so-called. The asstmiption that a con 
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trading union may at its pleasure virtually break an agreement in 
order to. force redress for an actual or fancied grievance, is an 
anomaly that appears to be in a fair way of disappearance. The 
international officials of the Brewery Workmen appear to have 
taken a decided stand against the calling of unwarranted strikes, 
as may be seen from a persual of their report to the convention 
held by that organization late last year. This stand may have 
seemed to some employers as tardily taken; nor have shop strikes 
entirely disappeared. The difficulties which have beset these 
leaders may best be appreciated by those employers who know and 
understand the peculiar psychology of the brewery workers' organi- 
zation. Subscribing as it does, not only formally but to a great 
extent substantially, to a socio-economic creed wherein the emphasis 
is placed upon mass action, autonomy has for the rank and file an 
importance that quite often reduces individual leadership to a 
mere abstraction 

Although about one-hundred and fifty contracts have been 
renewed since our la^t convention, there have been no serious strikes. 
The only strike of particular importance occurred at Salt Lake City. 
It resulted in a victory for the employers. The men had struck 
without the sanction of the international executive board, in the 
hope apparently that the employers would prove timid, or at least 
go to pieces once they should feel the pressure applied. Notwith- 
standing that the busy season was at hand, the employers stood 
for a fair contract without a single defection, one or more of 
them refusing offers of special inducements to betray their 
competitors. 

While we believe that the unions in our industry are beginning 
to exhibit right tendencies, to yield a larger recognition of the rights 
of the employers, we shall not allow ourselves to indulge in an idle 
and deceiving optimism. The welcome tendencies we have noted 
are due in large part to a more general disposition upon the part of 
the employer to stand more firmly for what is right and fair. There 
have been one or two striking, not to say dismal, examples to the 
contrary. While it is conceivable that an employer may at times 
be so circtmistanced as to be unable to offer more than nominal 
resistance to arbitrary acts upon the part of a union, it is none the 
less true that in the past too many brewers have been inclined to 
consider the easiest way the best way. 
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TO AVERT STRIKES. 

An important development during the spring of this year, 
and one that seems likely to command the attention of the 
entire industry, is the means adopted in the trade at St. Louis for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes arising between employers and 
members of the Brewery Workmen. Here in this great brewing 
centre the industry has been harassed for years by constantly re- 
curring disputes, now tying up a department of this brewery and 
now tying up a department of that, with ill feeling and distrust 
growing apace. Now all this is in a fair way of being bettered, if the 
success that has so far attended the plan of conciliation and arbi- 
tration included in the new agreements may be accepted as an 
augury of the future. 

The main provisions of the plan may be summarized as follows: 

a. Effort must first be made to settle the given dispute 
with the superintendent (or chief, or consulting en- 
gineer, according to the department) ; failing which 

b. Either disputant may state his grounds for complaint, 
in writing, to the other; the Union addressing the em- 
ployer, or vice versa. If this fails to induce an adjust- 
ment, the matter is automatically referred to a standing 
board of conciliation. In the event of a settlement not 
being reached by this board, the matter in dispute then 
comes within the jurisdiction of a board of arbitration. 

c. The board of conciliation is composed of three members 
and three alternates representing the brewery work- 
men, and an equal number representing the employers. 
Members and alternates serve for one year, and meetings 
are held every second week, or oftener if required. 
Written records are kept of all proceedings. Four 
members, equally divided as to constituencies, con- 
stitute a quorum, and a majority vote decides. 

d. The membership of the arbitration board is composed 
as is that of the ordinary boards of this kind. Two 
members are chosen by the unions and two by the em- 
ployers; the four choosing, in case of disagreement, a 
fifth person, who must not in anyway be identified with 
the trade or the unions. The arbitration must commence 
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within one week after written request for arbitration 
has been made: completion must be had within two 
weeks thereafter. 

The full import of this new development in the industry is 
best indicated by quoting from one of its provisions, as follows: 

Employees shall not cease work, walk out, strike or en- 
gage in a shop strike during negotiations for a settlement of 
differences, while arrangements are being made for conciUa- 
tion or arbitration, or upon the conclusion and finding of 
concihation or arbitration. 

Lived up to in the spirit in which it was conceived, as we are 
hopeful it will be, this comprehensive and yet simple plan where- 
with to place beyond the arbitrament of force those petty differences 
which seem bound to arise from time to time in the relations bf 
employer and employed, means that for at least three years to come 
neither strikes nor lockouts shall vex the industry in one of its most 
important centers. 

Great credit is due to the St. Louis employers, and no less to 
their workmen, for having set the industry so fine an example. 

CONFERENCES. 

Events of more than ordinary import^ce during the period 
covered by this report were the two conferences held by members 
and non-members at St. Louis and New York City, in November 
and December of last year. As a result these recommendations 
were adopted: 

1st. That the headquarters of the Labor Committee be lo- 
cated in the principal office of the United States Brewers' 
Association. 

2nd. That the policy and methods employed by the committee 
in the past be continued. 

3rd. That the U. S. B. A., in selecting employees to carry on 
its future work, have in mind the need of the committee 
for additional adjusters during certain portions of the 
year and that your committee be authorized to call for 
and secure additional help for that purpose when necessary, 
giving preference to employees of the U. S. B. A., when- 
ever available. 
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4th. That the Labor Committee be empowered to increase its 
membership and that the by-laws be amended to author- 
ize such increased membership. 

5th. That the Labor Committee be authorized to institute a 
bulletin service on labor matters. 

6th. That the funds necessary to carry out these recommenda- 
tions be provided by the U. S. B. A. 

LABOR CONTRACTS. 

We conceive it to be of the utmost importance that this con- 
vention make some recommendation to our members as to the proper 
and consistent course for agents to follow when labor contracts are 
about to expire. In proceeding to discuss with frankness this phase 
of the relations of agent to the local brewer with whom he competes, 
we are conscious of no desire to reflect upon a class of men who fill so 
important a place in the conduct of the industry and who on the 
whole are worthy of our confidence and esteem. Much of what 
seems indifference on their part is undoubtedly due to lack of ex- 
perience or, more likely, to the lack of a common understanding of 
what considerations should govern them in labor situations such as 
are here referred to. 

Formerly our members considered that by observing the pro- 
visions of the Covenant they had done their full duty by such of 
them as had been subjected to strikes. Our experience of the past 
two or three years has revealed how inadequate the Covenant is as 
a means of affording proper safeguard to our members. To coven- 
ant that during strikes the trade of the members directly involved 
shall not be invaded, and to end there, is very often to close the door 
after the horse is gone. 

Our members should have support from the very moment the 
matter of renewing contracts is broached. The capacity for 
strategic movement possessed by the average contract committee 
representing the local union is seldom appreciated until it is too 
late. Met by the refusal of the local brewers to accede to demands, 
radical, as sometimes happens, to the point of confiscation, your 
local union committee immediately sets out to obtain the signatures 
of one or more agents of outside firms, to the proposed contract, not 
scrupling to offer, as has happened, special inducements. These 
inducements take various forms. Sometimes the solicited person 
is told that in return for his acquiescence the demand for his goods 
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will receive a stimulus from a certain and grateful quarter. Also, 
if a strike against the brewer should occur, assurance is given that 
the terms agreed upon shall be written into his contract at its 
termination. 

With the signature of but one agent the Union obtains a lever- 
age that from the outset gives it the advantage. The local brewery 
proprietors have then to face the alternative either of stultifying 
themselves or meeting a strike. This is what took place the present 
year at Oshkosh, Wisconsin (and perhaps, for aught we know, at 
other places), where the local brewers chose, wisely, we think, to 
sign up rather than to engage in a strike with the agents of outside 
firms already party to the new agreement. Had these brewery 
proprietors elected to meet a strike, they would doubtless have 
found themselves in the same position in which were the brewers of 
Chattanooga during the summer of 1912. No sooner was this 
strike declared than, by one publicity device and another, it was 
spread broadcast that the local brewing company refused to grant 
to its employees the same fair terms granted them by this or that 
competitor. The result of the strike might have been anticipated 
from the first. 

The interests of the local brewers and those of the agents of 
outside firms are not, in the stated circtmistances, on a parity. 
When a contract is proposed the same includes, as a rule, demands 
that involve, so far as the brewer is concerned, every point of labor 
cost; whereas the demands made may affect the labor cost of the 
product brewed elsewhere, at only one point — delivery, or, at most, 
at two, where the agent bottles as well — and these latter are the 
exception. The brewery proprietor has more at stake and to him 
is due the greater consideration. 

What we wish to urge is that this convention take affirmative 
action looking to greater cohesiveness in t^^ese matters. All 
members having agents should be requested to instruct them not 
to engage in contract negotiations, formally or otherwise, or in 
anyivay to commit themselves in advance or independently of the 
local brewing firms. Nor should their firms overlook instructing 
them not to allow threats of strikes to stampede them. • Should a 
crisis arise they should seek instructions from their principals, 
who, it is assumed, will not advise radical action without having 
first communicated with either the local brewers or with the national 
organization of the industry. 
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To agree that we shall not invade the trade of a member (or 
non-member, for that matter) in time of strike, and to permit such 
lack of co-operation as that here dwelt upon, is an anomaly that 
cannot be too quickly eliminated. 

THE MACHINERY QUESTION. 

From time to time, during the past two or three years, we have 
had occasion to advise our members concerning the question of 
Union-made brewery machinery. At the convention held at 
Chicago, in 1911, the United States Brewers' Association took 
formal recognition of this dispute between the manufacturers and 
the Unions. Your committee had been solicited to take an active 
. part in the dispute but declined on the ground that it was not our 
affair, our reply taking the form of a resolution, later adopted by 
the convention, advising our members when making contracts for 
machinery to stipulate that its installation should be done by Union 
labor. The dispute at that time appeared to be one of jurisdiction 
as to who should do the work, the machinists or the millwrights. 
Whatever may have been the real facts at that time, it is clear now 
that the machinists and the other Unions forming the Metal Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor have agreed 
among themselves not to erect or assist in erecting the product of 
any machinery manufacturer who has been declared "unfair" by 
the Department or any of its constituent Unions; and it is practi- 
cally certain that the Carpenters, Rigger^ and other Unions affilia- 
ted with the A. F. of L. will give a similar pledge. 

At this moment, as far as our information goes, but one of 
these machinery firms is being made the subject of objective oppo- 
sition. Not that it is the only maker of brewing machinery whose 
shops are not unionized — the fact is there are no Union shops making 
brewing machinery — but it happens to have been the first of these 
establishments selected for attack; the Unions having adopted, 
according to report, the plan of forcing into line one shop after 
another. 

Hence, while we hear of but one of these firms being * 'unfair," 
it requires no particular discernment to recognize that there is a 
conflict that threatens either to deprive us quite effectively of the 
use of new machinery or to involve us in serious complications with 
the Metal Trades Association, with which the manufacturers of 
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brewery machinery are presumably aflfiliated, and which is an 
important branch of the National Maniifacturers' Association. 

There appears to be no way whereby we can hope to induce 
the manufacturers and the unions to end their strife. They seem 
determined to fight it out, regardless of the interests of the pur- 
chasers of the machines. 

At this time we can make no recommendation other than to 
repeat the advice contained in otur* circular letter of April 4, 1913, 
(''Installation of Machinery"), which was to the effect that when 
contracting for machinery, our members should in every case 
contract for the erection of the machinery by the manufacturers 
thereof, and that the contract should be so written as to provide 
that a substantial part of the purchase price shall be paid only 
after installation has been fully completed. 

NEEDS OP THE LABOR BUREAU 

While the work of the Labor Bureau, directed by your com- 
mittee, is giving more and more satisfaction, it is and has been for 
sometime under a considerable handicap, which is attributable 
directly to the indifference of those whom the bureau seeks to serve. 
This important department cannot develop the maximum of use- 
fulness tinless there be substituted for this indifference a lively 
desire to co-operate at every opportunity. The nature of the work 
it imdertakes requires that its files be replete with data compiled 
from the contracts in existence. Time and again we have solicited 
our members to send us copies of such contracts, without which 
these data cannot be obtained ; but we regret to say that no more than 
one-third of such contracts have been sent us. With all existing 
contracts on file we could at once prepare a tabulation and a digest 
of their terms and provisions for our members, who would thus have 
visualized for them conditions obtaining not only in the brewing 
centres but throughout the country as well. It is also our intention 
so to equip the Labor Bureau as to maintain a record of all disputes ; 
the manner of their settlement, and to comment, when advisable, 
upon such as seem to have involved some vital principle or other 
important consideration. With such a mass of information on 
hand, carefully and systematically filed, the Bureau would be in a 
position to render invaluable assistance in advising members who 
were in difficulties over labor matters. The decisions and rulings 
in arbitration cases would themselves furnish citations and pre- 
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cedents which would become more and more valuable to members 
having cases to submit to arbitration. 

From time to time, according to the news value of the informa- 
tion thus pouring in from all sections of the country, a labor bulletin 
would be sent to our members, (provided for by the Board of Trus- 
tees during the current year, and of which you have been duly 
notified), thus keeping them informed of all important labor events 
occurring throughout the industry. 

We seek here merely to sketch the numerous and helpful 
activities of which a labor bureau is capable. The several labor 
organizations with which our employees are identified have even 
more elaborate mechanical equipment at their command; and this 
fact in itself should be sufficient warrant for yoiu* committee's assert" 
ing its right to have at all times and in every manner required, 
your prompt and cordial co-operation. 

Immediately after the adjournment of this convention our 
labor adjuster will forward to members who have not yet sent in 
copies of current contracts, a circular letter setting forth in detail 
just what is wanted; we bespeak for this a prompt response and 
careful compliance with all its particulars. 

It has long been the idea of your committee that in at least 
one other respect the employing brewers could with much benefit 
follow the example of the Unions referred to. That is, that no 
member should undertake either to submit a contract or formally 
to consider one submitted him, imtil such proposed contract had 
been referred to oiu* labor bureau for official approval and for 
suggestion. A similar procedure is followed by the local unions 
of the principal national unions. We withhold making any such 
recommendation at this time, principally for the reason that our 
present equipment is not equal to so large a task. But this fact 
should not deter any member from seeking our assistance, which 
shall always be at your command; in the measure, at least, that we 
may have the consistent co-operation of the membership as a whole. 

NATIONAL AGREEMENT. 

Your committee has tried repeatedly, as you know, to further, 
in respect of each of those Unions with which the employers in the 
industry have contractual relations, the idea of a National Agree- 
ment. Some few years ago our efforts seemed to be on the point of 
bringing results, but there they ended. 
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But we are still hopeftd, and stand ready to render the utmost 
of our assistance in bringing forward its realization. We have 
before us the successful operation of such agreements in a number 
of important industries — that of Printing, for example — and while 
they have not whoU^^ eliminated friction, they have been the means 
nevertheless of saving millions of dollars to wage-earners and em- 
ployers. A corollary to the National Agreement is a national 
board of arbitration, the same to be a final court of appeal in cases 
not disposable by the parties immediately concerned, or which 
appear to threaten injury to the industry in a wide area or as in- 
volving some principle of ethics vital to its welfare. 

With a National Agreement, one with the Brewery Workmen, 
at least, a reality, a national court of final resort must come as a 
matter of necessary sequence. The adoption in St. Louis of so 
comprehensive a plan of conciliation and arbitration is of particular 
interest from this angle. With this plan firmly established, its 
utility amply demonstrated to the satisfaction of its sponsors, the 
idea of a national agreement, orj at least, a national board of ar- 
bitration; must receive considerable impetus. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Looking at the general labor problem, there may be seen two 
distinct and encouraging signs. Not that either or both of them 
indicate that its final solution is but a little distance off, but each 
must have its part in making it less difficult to deal with this 
question of the ages. We refer to the diminished importance of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, and the creation by the Federal 
government of a commission to study and report upon industrial 
relations. The Industrial Workers, as they call themselves, have 
now to deal not only with the combined opposition of the straight- 
out trade unions but also with the mofe or less open antagonism 
of the political party which had been their main source of inspiration 
and support. The strike in the silk mills of Paterson, with its 
inglorious ending, seems to have been the means of exposing to the 
last shred the parasitic character of this so-called labor union, and 
its wrong-headed policies. Wherever its leaders have gone, revolt, 
sabotage and other forms of destruction of property have openly 
been preached to working men and women, and in some instances, 
to children. Their deluded followers realize now what dupes they 
have been. It was a hard lesson, but one, we believe, that will 
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not be lost upon those wage-earners who have in the past displayed 
a not always justifiable impatience with the progress made by them, 
and who were always willing to give ear to such blatant dealers in 
social nostrums as came their way. 

The decline of the Industrial Workers of the World, and the 
gradual regaining of their senses by so large a number of workingmen 
and women, must be a source of real satisfaction alike to all employers 
and wage-earners who recognize in the preacher of revolution the 
worst enemy of both. 

There appears to be sound reason for believing that much good 
will come from the work of the Industrial Relations Commission. 
The idealists may not be satisfied, but citizens of the practical- 
minded sort will doubtless find much that promises to be helpful 
in inspiring both Capital and Labor with a large confidence in their 
respective aims and motives. In so far as the commission will 
steer clear of doctrinaires of all kinds, its work must be good, and 
in considerable part form the basis of a more equitable adjustment 
of industrial relations. The powers of the commission are. great, 
its personnel inspires confidence and its opportunities for doing 
real service are so numerous as to command the confidence of all 
classes. The reputation enjoyed by brewers as employers who 
treat their employees liberally, warrants us in hailing with unfeigned * 
pleasure this latest development of governmental activity. 

Louis B. ScHRAM, Chairman C. W. Feigenspan 
George F. Gund C. Norman Jones . 

Charles Pfaff Hugh F. Fox, Secretary 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next report is that of the Publi- 
cation Committee, Mr. Adolph G. Hupfel, Chairman. 

MR. HUPFEL: — Mr. President, the printed report of the 
Publication Committee is in the hands of the members, and I move 
that the reading be dispensed with. I want, however, to call the 
members* attention to the matter of the literature which has been 
published by the committee, and which is costing a great deal of 
money. Unless you gentlemen use the literature we are getting 
out, send for it and see that it is distributed, it is money being 
wasted. We have had a very lean year, the past twelve months, 
in the way of distributing literature. You cannot expect the public 
to write to our office, to want to educate themselves. If you do not 
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take an interest, sufficient interest to send it to them, we can not 
expect them to take the initiative. We are gathering literature 
bearing on this subject from all over the worid. We are making 
investigation as to the effects of prohibition in various States, and 
under various laws in various coimtries. This is costing us a great 
deal of money, and it should be sent for by our members and dis- 
tributed freely. It is almost shameful, the absolute neglect of 
members to send for this literature. I hope the Publication Com- 
mittee during the coming year will find that the members of the 
Association will take this seriously to heart and will go home to 
their local associations and State associations and make up mailing 
lists of men who form public opinion, educators, etc., so that every 
month some portion of our literature may be mailed to them. 
(Applause). 

THE PRESIDENT:— Did I understand you to say that you 
wanted to dispense with the reading of the report of your Committee, 
or is that your report? 

MR. ADOLPH G. HUPFEL:— I moved that. Sir. 

The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen: — ^Viewing at large the literature which has 
gathered about the liquor question in the past year, it is evident 
that there has been a marked falling off in quantity. The cause 
of this tmdoubtedly is that the popular magazines which only a 
short time ago vied with one another in *'featviring" various phases 
of the discussion and especially the prohibition experiment in States 
newly dried up, have been generally, though gradually, dropping 
the subject. This does not mean that the periodical press have 
not given a large share of attention to the liquor question, but only 
that the flood tide has gone by. 

As much cannot be said with regard to the newspapers of the 
country, both the daily and weekly press, which continue to open 
their columns to all phases of the liquor agitation. It must be 
said that the weight of such publicity is directed against our industry 
by editors who permit themselves to be influenced by prejudice 
founded upon false views of the liquor question in general and of 
the brewers' responsibility for certain abuses of the tfaffic. This 
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is an old condition which we have learned to bear with patience 
and which we cannot hope to change or modify in brief time. 

On the other hand, we are glad to note in the press generally 
a definite and increasing tendency toward candor and fairness in 
discussing the many vexed phases of the Hquor question. Evidence 
abundant and gratifying of the growing liberality of the press will 
be found below, in a report for which we bespeak the close study 
and earnest attention of our members. 

ETHICS OF ADVERTISING. 

In a thoughtful editorial on the * 'Ethics of Advertising," the 
New York Commercial, noted for its soimd and conservative views, 
takes a strong position as contrasted with the weakness shown by 
many of its contemporaries. The Commercial begins by noting 
that some religious papers are finding fault with certain of their 
daily contemporaries for printing liquor advertisements and ad- 
vocating anti-saloon laws in their editorial columns at the same 
time. It declares that if" a daily newspaper is to be a purveyor of 
general news it must necessarily print the utterances of public men 
with whom it disagrees at times. If it opens its columns to all 
legitimate advertisers it must also give publicity to statements 
alien to its own views. 

Also it points out this safe and sane line of demarcation. Ad- 
vertisements of obscene character, or which lead the way to vicious 
practices or which are fraudulent in character should be excluded; 
but advertisers should be allowed to say what they please about 
honestly ^debatable subjects, whether those subjects are political 
issues or the merits of brands of liquors or cigars. A newspaper 
shotild not sell its views, which are its conscience, but selling ad- 
vertising space is part of its legitimate biisiness. 

Under certain conditions refusal to sell advertising space is 
gross injustice. Many of the stnaller cities have only a single daily 
paper or a single paper of any kind of general circulation in the 
comunity. In fairness to its readers such a paper should give 
a hearing to both sides and should allow its political opponents 
to state their case in its advertising columns on fair terms. This 
adds to its interest and usefulness as a newspaper, and it is good 
business, for it not only brings in revenue but it keeps a limited 
field clear of cut-throat competition. 

Prohibition of the liquor traffic, in the CommerciaVs view, is 
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certainly a debatable question and is a political issue in many 
communities. A paper which advocates prohibition does not 
stultify itself by printing paid advertisements of arguments against 
prohibition or of the alleged merits of certain liquors, as long as it 
does not accept them as pay for changing or suppressing its own 
views on the subject- 
As these criticisms of the advertising policy of the daily papers 
come from the official organs of certain churches, these churches 
lay themselves open to the retort of the Toronto Globe, which is 
engaged in a controversy on this subject, that "they accept free of 
cost the public services for which the saloon, the brewery, and the 
distillery have to pay special taxes. Every church in Toronto — 
in so far as it sits tax-free and lets the drink traffic pay a part of the 
cost of its fire protection and other public services — ^is a beneficiary 
of and a partner in the drink traffic." 

THE GOTHENBERG SYSTEM, 

American advocates of prohibition are much given to citing 
the Gothenberg system of handling the liquor traffic, which has 
long been in force throughout Norway and Sweden. Few of them 
have any accurate knowledge of it, and generally they fall into the 
error of supposing it to be a means of almost absolute suppression 
of the traffic. Of course it is nothing of the sort, while it has been 
unquestionably successful in abating some of the evils of drink 
among people whose preference has always been for ardent spirits. 

To what extent the Gothenberg system fails in its avowed 
purpose to reduce drinking to a minimum, may 'be estimated from 
an article recently published in the Nineteenth Century, The writer, 
Miss Edith Sellers, describes her observations in the Scandinavian 
countries dviring a tour specially undertaken in order to study the 
practical operation of the celebrated and much discussed Gothen- 
berg system. 

**Drink," she says, **is easily obtainable by all who know the 
ropes." Never in her whole life, she declares, had she seen such 
steady-going hard drinking as in a steamer that plies between two 
prohibition towns. And she proceeds to arraign the system in 
the following emphatic style: 

** Nowhere have so many Acts of Parliament been passed for 
the purpose of making man sober as in Scandinavia; nowhere 
have so many State, municipal and communal decrees been issued; 
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nowhere has so much thought been given, so much trouble taken. 
None the less, curiously enough, nowhere where I have ever stayed 
have I seen so much drunkenness as there; and I have stayed in 
Russia — ^in every country in Europe, in fact, excepting Greece, 
Portugal and Scotland. I saw so much drunkenness, indeed, 
while in urban Norway and rural Sewden, that I was tempted some- 
times to doubt the evidence of my own eyes and ears, and to think 
that those who seemed to me dnmk were in reality sober. Un- 
fortunately, however, so far as urban Norway is concerned, official 
statistics are dead against this view of the case. For in Christiania 
no fewer than 15,115 persons were arrested in 1911; that is 41.4 
persons a day on a average, or 62.5 per thousand of the whole 
population in the year; and one must be drunk indeed to be arrested, 
although not so dnmk in Norway as in England. In Bergen, where 
spirit is sold only by the bottle, the arrests for* drunkenness are 
about 30 per thousand, while in Stavanger, a prohibition town, 
they averaged in 1899-1905, 33 per thousand. Now English towns 
can hardly claim sobriety as one of their special virtues; yet in 
Christiania there are twenty more arrests for drunkenness per 
thousand inhabitants than in London town; fifty-fotir more than in 
London county; fifty-six more than in Birmingham; and forty- 
nine more, even than in black Liverpool. For the arrests for 
drunkenness to be in the same ratio to population in Greater 
London, as they acttially were in Christiania in 1911, 1,241 persons 
would have to be arrested every day, on an average.'' 

Miss Sellers allows that the regulations intended by the 
Gothenberg system would undoubtedly make for temperance; they 
would render it impossible, indeed, for a man to drink to excess 
excepting in private houses, were the drink trade entirely in the 
hands of the Samlag. But that it never is anywhere, either in 
Norway or Sweden. In Stockholm the Bolag is only one of the 
many agencies through which spirit may be bought, and it can be 
bought there as easily as in London. Even in Christiania the 
Samlag sells hardly half the spirit that is sold, the other half being 
sold by privileged license-holders, who are free to push their sales, 
and whose interest it is to push them. Nor is this all; there are 
hotels and restaurants, as well as clubs, where spirit is sold for on- 
consumption, even when the Samlag's own shops are closed; and 
there are nearly 300 houses which sell wine and beer under muni- 
cipal license, and there even boys of sixteen are served. 
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She notes as remarkable the fact that while more persons in 
proportion to the population are arrested for drunkenness in the 
towns of Norway than in the towns of any other cotintry, the con- 
sumption of spirit per head of the population is now actually 
smaller than in any other coimtry in Northern Europe, with the 
single exception of Finland. Even in Sweden it is lower than in 
Denmark, Holland, Germany, Austria, or France, although higher 
than in eight other countries, including Russia and England. Thus, 
although legislation has failed to make men sober in Scandinavia, 
it has undoubtedly succeeded in reducing considerably the amount 
of alcohol they drink. In 1871 the consumption of spirit per head 
of the population was in Norway 4.92 litres, and in Sweden in 1875 
it was 12.4. In 1909 it was in Norway only 2.94 litres, and in 
Sweden 5 litres. But whereas, when free trade in spirit prevailed, 
the average Scandinavian took seven days in which to drink his 
week's supply, he now often drinks it all at one sitting, with the 
result that he becomes very drunk. Whether it is better for the 
community that a man be very dnmk one day in seven, or a little 
drunk every day in the seven, is a point which the writer says 
she should be sorry to be called upon to decide. 

Here is the author's sane conclusion; The united experiences 
of Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia go far towards proving, 
surely, that it is useless to try to make men sober by passing Acts 
of Parliament, unless people's kitchens be provided, people's 
theatres too, and even in little villages something in the way of 
pleasure resorts as rivals to inn-parlors. 

SWEDISH DOCTORS OPPOSE PROHIBITION. 

The Swedish Medical Society has recently concluded a five- 
years' investigation of the liquor problem in its social relations. 
The Society had the assistance of the government in its work and 
has just published a voluminous report. 

There is small comfort for American prohibitionists and anti- 
alcoholists generally in the conclusions of this Swedish Society. 
It is clearly opposed to total prohibition. The report points out 
that where prohibition has been tried, as in some of our States, the 
results are by no means reassuring, while in Swedish Lapland a 
similar experiment proved so manifestly futile that it was soon 
abandoned. One of the great difficulties in the enforcement of 
prohibitory laws is due to the ease with which alcoholic beverages 
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may be prepared for home consumption. A saturated solution of 
sugar will yield a liquor containing as much as 14 per cent, of 
alcohol, and agreeable beverages can readily be prepared from fniit, 
which is abundant and at everyone's disposal. This fact, together 
with the possibilities of an illicit traffic, is, in the opinion of the 
committee, a powerful argument against the practicability of total 
prohibition, quite apart from the question whether a less drastic 
course would not be sufficient to meet the evil of alcoholism. The 
recommendations put forward in the report include the eliinination 
of private interests in the liquor traffic, restriction of the sale of 
alcohol for home consumption, the use of stringent measures against 
dnmkenness, and the regulation of the trade by central and local 
authorities. 

The medical committee has grave doubts about some of the 
arguments used by total abstainers and apparently regrets the 
carelessness with which the opinions of certain medical men and 
others have been sujBEered to pass unchallenged. It attributes this 
uncritical attitude on the part of the profession to a common belief 
in the good intentions of the extremists, but points out the danger 
of foimding a policy on a pre>udiced and unsound basis. As the 
inquiry lately concluded is one of the few ever conducted upon a 
sound scientific plan, it is interesting to note that the work of the 
Galton Eugenics Laboratory is referred to favorably in the report 
as free from the defects of earlier inquiries of the kind. The rage 
which this work aroused at the time suggests that the report of the 
Swedish Medical Society will be denounced with no less vehemence 
by reformers of a type only too prominent in this country. 

(The work of the Swedish Medical Society is treated more 
extensively in the second part of this book.) 

SEES NO GOOD IN PROHIBITION. 

Dr. Axel Hoist, of Norway, who came to this country to attend 
the recent International Conference of Hygiene at Washington, 
seized the opportunity to visit some of the prohibition territory of 
this cotmtry in order to see for himself how matters stand. 

In an interview, which appears in the Portland (Me.1 Eastern 
ArguSf Prof. Hoist said he was led to investigate the prohibition 
he had heard so much about for the ptirpose, if possible, of finding a 
system of regulating the liquor traffic that would be an improve- 
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ment over what they have in Norway. But what he had seen 
led him to the conclusion that it is no improvement. 

The conditions as to drunkenness in some of the cities of 
Norway are such as to lead Dr. Hoist to the conclusion that some 
other system, if it could be found, would be more satisfactory. 
And it is in his efforts to find that system that he has undertaken 
this trip. But he said that after cruising about to a considerable 
extent and observing things as they are, he is of the opinion that the 
so-called prohibition system, as seen in Maine and elsewhere, is no 
improvement in the cities. He finds abundant evidence that the 
traffic in liquor is flourishing in cheap dives, low cellars and stables, 
and other places where it is not possible to have sanitary or moral 
conditions. He also finds by observation that the quality of 
liquor dispensed is far below the commercial standards. 

Dr. Hoist is convinced that in the boasted prohibition system 
of Maine there is nothing that can be adopted to advantage in his 
country. 

PROHIBITION A PROVEN FAILURE. 

A man of average logical faculty reading that the people of 
this country drank up some 64,500,000 barrels of beer in the past 
year, an increase of a million barrels over the previous year, will be 
moved to doubt the reality of so-called prohibition. His doubt 
will be strengthened on learning further that the people, not content 
with this Gargantuan draught of beer, also stayed themselves with 
143,309,000 gallons of whisky and brandy, exceeding the previous 
year's record by 7,500,000 gallons. In face of these facts he is 
unable to solve the meaning of prohibition, and the much heralded 
purpose of the Prohibitionists to **dry up the whole country" 
appeals to his sense of humor. Finally, he is apt to conclude that 
the prohibition ''cause" is one which seems as miraculously indepen- 
dent of practical results as of logical processes. 

The average man will be confirmed in his view upon reading an 
article entitled ''The Campaign Against the Saloon," recently pub- 
lished in a popular magazine. The writer is Dr. F. C. Iglehart, a 
prominent member of the Anti-Saloon League, and presumably 
one who should be well grounded in his facts and conclusions. The 
trouble with him, as with all who are concerned to defend the theory 
■of prohibition, is that his conclusions are not properly and logically 
dedudble from his facts. Thus he points out that "the United 
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States consumes 1,851,000,000 gallons of beer each year, which is a 
hundred million gallons more than Germany*s consumption. 
Russia leads the world in its use of distilled liquors, and the United 
States comes second, with its consumption of 133,000,000 gallons." 
In spite, however, of this tremendous consumption of liquors, malt 
and spirituous. Dr. Iglehart regards the traffic as doomed to ex- 
tinction by statute, and he derives much comfort from the follow- 
ing pltmge into statistics : 

**The saloon has been expelled from one-half of the population 
and from two-thirds of the geographical area of the country. In 
1868 there were 3,500,000 people living in territory where the drink 
traffic had been outlawed; in 1900 the number had increased to 
18,000,000; in 1908, or only eight years after, the number had 
doubled to 36,000,000, and to-day there are 46,029,750 persons, 
or a fraction over one-half of the population of the country, living 
in no-license territory. In the last five years the no-license popula- 
tion has increased a little over 10,000,000, which is more than ten 
per cent, of the total population of the nation and 30 per cent, in- 
crease in the number of those living in **dry** districts. Since 1868 
the population has doubled, while the ntmiber of inhabitants of 
*dry* territory has increased over thirteenfold.'* 

Here is the familiar prohibition illogicality and unreason, that 
**phases" the average man. The country is constantly drying up 
by statute but the practical consumption of liquor continues to 



increase by leaps and bounds. Surely there can be but one ex- 
planation of this baffling contradiction, viz: the familiar one that 
prohibition does not prohibit. 

The conclusion is, however, irresistible to persons of candid 
mind, who really want to find a logical escape from the difficulty. 
There are advocates of temperance, even of total abstinence, who 
admit the truth that prohibition by statute is a demonstrated 
failtire. Prominent among these is Dr. Henry Smith Williams, 
author of ** Alcohol and How It Affects the Individual,'' and other 
works of like character. Discussing the very point under considera- 
tion. Dr. Williams said in the Ladies' Home Journal not long ago : 

**Now what are the facts of liquor production for, let us say, 
the past twenty years, during which time the prohibition move- 
ment had made spectacular advances? Why, briefly these: In 
1890 the amount of Uquor consumed in the United States aggregated 
less than a billion gallons, the per-capita consumption being 15.53 
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gallons. In 1907 the amount of liquor consumed had risen above 
the two-billion-gallon mark, the per-capita consumption being 
23.53 gallons. 

"Throughout this period there has been a steady increase both 
in the aggregate quantity and in the per-capita consumption. 
And this, be it recalled, is the very decade which the Prohibitionists 
point to with such enthusiasm as witnessing the rapid spread of 
local option.** 

Dr. Williams observes that in "the past twenty years, the con- 
sumption of liquor has more than doubled in the United States. 
In 1890 there was comparatively little territory under prohibition 
laws; in 1910 about half the territory of the United States is under 
such laws. He therefore found himself forced to conclude "either 
that one-half the territory of the country now consumes more than 
double what the entire territory consumed twenty years ago, or 
else to make the alternative concession that the 'dry* territories 
are far enough from being 'dry' in any literal sense. In point of 
fact, the conclusion seems forced upon us that the passing of State- 
wide prohibitory laws, and the great accessions to the locally 
'dry' territory in the years 1908-9 did for the moment restrict the 
sale of liquor in these territories; but that only a few months were 
required in which to establish new channels of illicit distribution, 
after which the traffic went ahead with renewed impetus." 

Dr. WilUams sees no escape from the conclusion that the 
average net result of sixty years of temperance legislation is that 
"the average American of to-day consumes almost six times as 
much liquor as did the average American of 1850. The redeeming 
feature of the case is that the average man now drinks vastly more 
beer and relatively less spirits; but this change is not one for which 
prohibition can be responsible. It is obvious that in an attempt 
to evade prohibition laws, the more condensed spirits (being easier 
to handle, ship and conceal) will tend to take the place of the more 
bulky ones; hence in so far as prohibition has affected the relative 
status of distilled spirits and beer, its influence must presumably 
have favored the former." 

Dr. Williams's final conclusion will profoundly impress persons 
of plain common sense, with no axe to grind, who simply want to 
make up their minds right as to this trouMes ome question. He says : 

"Briefly, then, great as I conceive the evils of the use of liquor 
to be, I find nothing in the evidence to lead me to believe that they 
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can most advantageotisly be combated by so drastic a procedure 
as the enactment of a Federal prohibitory law. I believe that here, 
as elsewhere, the social organism must progress by evolution rather 
than by revolution. We cannot in a day or in a decade convince 
the eight or ten million men in the United States who consume a 
certain quantity of liquor each day (the vast majority of them, let it 
be conceded, never drinking to the point of intoxication) that they 
will be happier and better off for the foregoing of their indulgence." 

And his last word is one that restores peace and satisfaction 
to the perturbed average man: "To me at least it seems obvious 
that the only thing which has kept the prohibition movement 
before the people of the United States is the simple fact that pro- 
hibition does not prohibit." 

MAKING LIQUOR AT HOME. 

A writer in the International (New York) calls attention to a 
new scheme for getting alcoholic relief to persons Uving under 
prohibition laws. The scheme consists in marketing, through 
attractive advertisements, certain drink extracts. These are 
subject to no Uquor license, for they are not liquor nor drinkable 
until several things are added, explicit directions for which are 
ftunished the purchaser. It is claimed for certain extracts of this 
nattu'e that they make a mild and innocuous tipple, but the same 
cannot be said of "Zanol," an extract to prepare, with the addition 
of grain alcohol, any desired whiskey or cordial, in any required 
strength. 

In a little pamphlet on the ** Secret of Making Liquor at Home," 
"Zanol" is advertised as "a Halt to Prohibition." "Yotu* side- 
board," reads the ne^ gospel of strong drink, "can become the manu- 
facturing place of any liquors or cordials you may prefer. The 
ease and simplicity of making delicious drinks with **Zanol" are re- 
markable." We have heard of late of the advance of prohibitiom 
in various States. In connection with the figures given out by the 
"Drys" it may be of interest to compare the statement of the manu- 
facttu'ers of "Zanol" that, in the last ten years, their business has 
been increasing normally 200 per cent, monthly. Of late, however, 
the company's gospel has spread even more rapidly — arising to 500 
per cent, increase in a single month! 

The manufacturers of "Zanol," strictly legal, render to Uncle 
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Sam what is his. They break no law. Their conscience is at ease. 
Witness the following question and answer: 

Q. Can "Zanol" be sold in Prohibition territory? 
A. The prohibition and local option laws prohibit the 
selling of liquors or any intoxicating beverage. No more so 
than vanilla extract or lemon extract which are used in baking. 
Any one is allowed to sell these extracts and for this same 
reason you are allowed to sell "Zanol." In selling "Zanol" 
you are only selling an extract and not a liquor. You could 
not be prevented from selling com or rye, although from 
these grains most liquors are made. 

The selling of "Zanol," the Universal Import Company sssures 
its missionaries, will keep them busy during the entire year. "There 
are no dull seasons. Each month in the year there is a large demand. 
People use liquor in all kinds of weather." Actuated, no doubt, 
by purely humanitarian motives, it urges agents to win new con- 
verts to the Cause. Liquors prepared with "Zanol" ingredient, 
it insists, are twice as strong as ordinary liquors. Twice as strong 
and one-half as cheap! Agents are not permitted to sell less than 
six bottles at a time! 

The writer in the International is not astonished to find the 
manufacturers of "ZanoF'stanchly arrayed on the side of prohibition. 
He suspects that they may even contribute substantially to the 
funds of the Prohibition Party." Many parts of the country," they 
explain in their remarkable little pamphlet, * *are now passing through 
a wave of prohibition reform, and it is agoodthing, for with thousands 
of poisonous and adulterated decoctions which are being sold as 
the genidne article, the health and minds of the cotmtry at large 
are being menaced by an inestimable danger." The International 
concludes: "The manufacturers of 'Zanol* have solved the Pro- 
hibition question. They say so themselves. Arm in arm with 
the patent medicine manufacturer (40% alcohol) and with their 
common client, the Prohibitionist, they dance, metaphorically 
speaking, upon the grave of Temperance!" 

INCREASING DEMAND FOR THE CANTEEN. 

Representative Bartholdt, of Missouri, on January 18, sought 
to have the House restore the army canteen, but his amendment to 
the Army bill making such a provision was thrown out on the point 
of order. 
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Mr. Bartholdt coupled the restoration of the canteen feature 
with an amendment reducing the appropriation for army post 
exchanges from $40,000 to $35,000, on the theory that the canteen 
would be cheaper to maintain than the present shops where soft 
drinks are dispensed. 

He argued that the two measures, coupled together, constitute 
a reduction of expenses, and were therefore germane to the matter 
under discussion. . . . 

It is too much to expect, in the opinion of the Army and Navy 
Register y that there will be any definite restdts of the recent hearing 
before the House military committee in favor of the enactment 
of the legislation proposed by Representative Bartholdt to repeal 
the. so-called anti-canteen law and authorize the restoration of the 
canteen as a feature of the post exchange at army posts. The 
testimony offered on that occasion by prominent army officers and 
by "army women," who have taken an active part in the cause, 
would easily prove convincing to Congress were it not that the 
influences which originally operated to destroy the canteen are 
equally persistent and industrious ' in preventing the remedial 
legislation which military opinion, including that of the medical 
officers, believes will contribute to the contentment, morality, 
physical welfare, and therefore, discipline and efficiency of the army. 

The same well-informed journal goes on to say: **These hear- 
ings in favor of a Congressional repeal of the anti-canteen law are 
held periodically and are as futile as they are frequent. There is 
nothing to indicate that the latest session on the subject, despite 
the formidable advocacy of the worthy cause, will be more effective 
than previous efforts in the same direction. Congress, or that part 
of it which consents to be in the least degree ostensibly interested 
in the project of restoring the canteen, is by this time thoroughly 
acquainted with the reasons which justify such helpful legislation. 
Arguments, facts and statistics in voluminous array have been 
furnished, appeals have been made by those who have come to 
support the proposition without prejudice; petitions have been 
submitted from such sources as the American Medical Association, 
representing 50,000 medical men in this country, the Association 
of Military Surgeons, the New York Academy of Medicine and the 
American Public Health Association. Direct and personal testi- 
mony, of a sort and from quarters which should not be ignored, 
has been given in favor of a repeal of the anti-canteen law of 1901. 
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It bas been diown that the army wotild be benefited by the restxna- 
tion of the canteen and it has been made apparent that the service 
has been affected to its detriment by the absence of the canteen." 

OUR army's shameful record. 

Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, has added his 
testimony to aU that has preceded his administration, respecting the 
influence of the anti-canteen law on the American army. In brief, 
it is that the law, instead of malring soldiers more orderly, has 
precisely the opposite effect. 

His attitude presents the extreme opposite of that maintained 
by the advocates of the anti-canteen system. They have succeeded 
in preventing the soldiers from establishing their own "club houses" 
or canteens; and the result, which has been placed before the Ameri- 
can people again and again, is given by the Secretary of War in this 
language: ''Anti-canteen legislation has been responsible for much 
vice;" also forty-nine of the mobile army posts are "adjoined by 
dives and ill resorts of the vilest character." 

These conditions, the Secretary believes, are the ultimate 
causes "which make the record of our army in this respect shameful 
beycnd that of the army of any civilized nation." 

Commenting uixm the Secretary's report the Springfield Union 
says: "If the abolishment of the canteen had served to eliminate 
drunkenness among the enlisted men, as its advocates fondly hoped 
it would, too much could not be said in commendation of that 
course. On the contrary, however, its effect has been to drive the 
soldiers from a moderate indulgence in light beers to heavy dissi- 
pation in the cheapest and vilest forms of liquor sold in the dens 
and dives that have sprung up around military posts since the 
canteen was abolished, and to expose them to many other forms of 
vice that have had a demoralizing effect on the army. A fact that 
must be recognized is that a large number of the enlisted men do 
and will drink, and there is no way to prevent them, and the aim 
should be to regulate their drinking so far as possible that it may 
do the least harm to themselves and to the discipline and health 
of the army.". . . 

The canteen controversy has been enlarged by the evidence of 
Brigadier-General Clarence R. Edwards and Surgeon-General G. 
H. Tomey. General Edwards, speaking at the army conference 
recently held at Washington, said that the cocaine habit is rapidly 
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sapping the manhood and eflBdency of the rank and file of the United 
States Army, and Surgeon-General Tomey, speaking from the 
medical point of view, confirmed this sinister opinion. The cocaine 
habit, said both these experts, was acquired in the dives that have 
grown up like fungi around the army posts since the abolition of 
the orderly and supervised canteen. The owners of these dives are 
in the habit of giving an added horror to their liquid poisons by a 
drug still more insidious and still more fatal. 

It is just as well that there should be a repetition of plain speech 
on this matter, observes the San Francisco Argonaut, although 
neither speech nor reason was ever yet known to be eflEective against 
stupidity and bigotry. The ban against the canteen was imposed 
by the influence of women. It is still defended and maintained by 
the same influence and in defiance of expert testimony overwhelm- 
ing in its mass and tmimpeachable in its veracity. The abolition 
of the canteen has been followed by a degradation that can be 
decorously described in some of its aspects, but that has still other 
feattires that can be adequately dealt with only in the medical 
text-book. Now the women who procured this disastrous "re- 
form" have two alternatives before them. Either they can admit 
a mistake and so prove the reality of their benevolence for the 
soldier, or they can accept an inevitable verdict that an indignant 
public is already prepared to pass. The verdict will be to the eflEect 
that the sobriety, the health and the chastity of the enlisted men of 
the country have in a. distinct measure been destroyed by the 
organized efforts of women reformers. 

RESTORE THE CANTEEN. 

Says the New York World: 

"The resolution before the New York Legislature calling upon 
Congress to restore the army canteen embodies a legitimate concern 
of the State. Through the canteen, soldiers at the regtdar army 
posts were sold beer and light wines and provided with a social 
centre tmder official supervision. It was abolished in the name of 
temperance, and an intemperance unknown before has resulted. 
Its abolition was to promote morality in army Ufe, and an immor- 
ality greater than that known in any other army has resulted from 
driving the soldiers for diversion into the dives which have been 
substituted outside the posts. Seldom has fanaticism in a good 
cause so over-reached and undone itself as in this case. Let us 
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have the help of Gov. Sulzer and the Legislature in restoring the 
army canteen. 

The adoption of the local option principle in the army is 
suggested in a draft of the proposed bill submitted to the War 
Department. The bill would place the regtdations of the canteen 
and liquor traffic in the hands of the officers of the posts. It is 
provided in the bill **that beer and light wines may be sold and used 
on or in any military post, reservation or premises under military 
control, under such regulations and restrictions as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe, when the commanding officer, the surgeon and a 
majority of the other officers on duty at such military post, reser- 
vation or premises unite in a representation that such sale of beer 
and light wines will constitute a lesser evil than proceeds from the 
commercial traffic in alcoholic beverages in proximity to such 
miUtary post, reservation or premises." ' 

THE FOREMOST BAD LAW. 

Harper's Weekly comments: **If expert testimony is of any 
worth, the foremost example of a well-intentioned liquor law that 
has done harm is the anti-canteen law. The army struggles 
annually to get rid of it, making pathetic showing of its evil con- 
sequences, but it sticks.'* 

A GOOD WORD FOR ALCOHOL. 

In the London Lancet for November, 1912, there appears an 
address on ** Drunkenness and the Physiological Effect of Alcohol,** 
delivered before the Midland Medical Society by Dr. Charles 
Mercier, F.R.C.P. The paper is most notable and interesting, 
with a literary charm seldom found in the discussion of such theses, 
and a liberality and soundness of view that are equally refreshing. 

In some prefatory remarks the speaker states his position as 
follows: 

**For my part, I abominate intemperance, but I recognize that 
intemperance is not confined to indulgence in alcohol. There is 
intemperance in speech and in statement, as well as intemperance 
in drink; and while it is admitted on all hands that the craving for 
alcohol is sometimes irresistible and insurmountable by any effort, 
I find it difficult to believe that the craving for using exaggerated 
language about it might not be resisted and surmounted by the 
exercise of self-control. The drunkard is at any rate sometimes 
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sober, but we have yet to wait for sobriety of language from some 
of the advocates of total abstinence. There comes into my mind 
a certain saying about compounding for the sins we are inclined to 
by damning those we have no mind to. 

"I do not say that the ctilt of total abstinence has never been 
of use, or that it may not now have its value in certain of our over- 
sea possessions, to whose support we attach so much importance, 
and to whose opinions we attach a value that seems to me ex- 
aggerated. What I say is that the cult has lost its value and its 
importance here and now, for the same reason that leper hospitals 
and precautions against ague have lost their importance in this 
country at the present day; that is to say, because the conditions 
of their usefulness have ceased to exist.'* 

Turning to the motives that impel men to drink, Dr. Mercier 
said: **What the vast majority of persons who drink alcohol, 
drink it for, is not because they like the taste of it, nor because they 
are thirsty, but for what is sometimes called its psychological effect, 
and what ought to be called its psychological effect; that is to say, 
in plain terms, because it makes them feel jolly. It raises their 
spirits. It confers happiness. It gives them a good conceit of 
themselves. Is it any wonder that it is so much valued by the 
English, who are so wanting in this useful sentiment? Is it any 
wonder that the Scotch, who are not, as a rtde teetotalers, are. so 
richly endowed with this quaUty? It generates a sense of capabil- 
ity, which is one of the main elements in happiness. Now, there is 
nothing intrinsically or positively wrong iii being happy. I have 
the temerity to assert that it is in itself a state of mind not blame- 
worthy, but praiseworthy. It is not undesirable, but desirable. 
I know that this is a very unpopular doctrine; that it is looked 
upon by many as a very immoral doctrine; but I take my courage 
in both hands, and I assert firmly that on the whole, and other things 
being equal, it is better for ourselves and for all around us that we 
should be happy, than that we shotdd be unhappy. 

It is better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all ; 
that is to say, it is better to be happy for an hour or two than not 
to be happy at all. The unfortunate thing is — and the whole case 
against alcohol rests upon this — that with use, the effect diminishes, 
and to obtain the same effect, the dose has to be continually in- 
creased. Still, although if alcohol is taken frequently, the dose 
must be increased to produce the same effect, this is not true if 
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taken seldom; and even if it is taken regularly, and always with 
the same moderation, although the full euphoric eflEect is not pro- 
duced, some effect is produced; and the regtdar imbiber of moder- 
ate doses of alcohol is by so much better oflE than the abstainer, 
that though he does not attain to the hilarious exhilaration of his 
first dose, he reaches a placid contentment, a good natured geniality. 

Dr. Mercier expressed his belief that the majority of drinkers 
take alcohol for this euphoric eflEect, but certainly this is not the 
motive with all of them. He then went on to set up this pro- 
foundly original and interesting hypothesis — we quote without 
modification: 

"There is;another physiological eflEect of alcohol which is upon 
occasion of the utmost value, and which, as far as I know, has never 
been referred to by any writer on the subject except myself. Yet it 
is so manifest, that the only way in which we can account for the 
universal silence on the. subject is that those who have written about 
alcohol have gone into the matter with the predetermination to find 
it all bad; and this prejudice has blinded their eyes to patent and 
clamorous fact. This unrecognized eflEect of alcohol is the eflEect 
for which many seek its aid, and is this: — ^Alcohol has the power 
to unlock the store of energy that exists in the brain, and to render 
available, for immediate expenditure, energy that without its use 
would remain in store, unavailable for our immediate needs. I may 
illustrate what I mean by one or two parallels. It is well known 
in agriculture and horticulture that the heaviest crops are not to 
be secured by giving manure ad libitum. If farmyard manure 
is given in increasing -quantities, a stage is at last reached at which 
the yield is not increased, and may even be diminished. If, when 
we have reached the maximum crop that manure will produce, we 
give to our land, instead of manure, a dressing of lime, we get 
always an increase, sometimes an enormous increase, in the yield. 
Why is this? Lime is not a food for most plants, any more than 
alcohol is a food for most men; but yet by the administration of 
lime we may add enormously to the energy of the growth of plants, 
and by the administration of alcohol we can add very largely to the 
output of energy by men. The adversaries of alcohol tell us, with 
an iteration and reiteration that deserve FalstaflE's epithet, that 
alcohol is not a food. They do not tell us that roast beef is neither 
clothing nor house room, yet the one statement is as good an argu- 
ment against the use of roast beef as the other is against the use of 
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alcohol. Lime is not itself a plant food, except in special cases, 
but it unlocks and renders available to plants the store of food 
that exists in the soil, but is inaccessible to the plants, and that 
without the aid of lime wotild be locked up against them. Similarly, 
though alcohol is not a food itself, it does without the slightest 
doubt enable many people to assimilate and digest food that with- 
out its aid would be tmavailable to them." 

The speaker observed that he was not as willfully blind to the 
ill eflEects of alcohol in certain cases as the teetotalers are to its 
merits. He did not say that because food is good for everyone in 
moderation, arid when they are hungry, therefore everyone who is 
allowed to have food will eat till he btu^ts; nor did he say that be- 
cause some people eat till they btu^t, therefore no one should be 
allowed to touch food. There seemed to him to be a want of logic 
somewhere in this reasoning, but the teetotalers do not recognize 
these subtle distinctions. With them, the man who will not agree 
that alcohol is the most virulent poison in the pharmacopoeia, 
who will not admit that "one or two at most, drops make a cat a 
ghost, useless to roast," is a shameless and irreclaimable dnmkard. 

In conclusion. Dr. Mercier asked: "Is it not clear that if 
alcohol has the power of enabling us to draw upon our reserve of 
energy, then we have in it an agent that may be of the greatest 
possible service in grave emergencies? And although it is open to 
abuse — as what useful agent is not? — yet on occasion it is most 
valuable and precious, and is not to be reviled and discarded because 
a comparatively small number of defective persons abuse it." 

THE MODERATE DRINKER. ^ 

It is not well established that certain narcotics induce or 
produce disease. Discussion as to the degere of harmfulness of 
alcohol has raged for many years, but, tmfortunately, argument 
regarding it seems to bring about an incoherence of the reasoning 
faculties. One can easily understand that the ordinary individual 
will assert his opinions with prejudice and fanaticism, but one 
is astonished to discover a great diversity of views, as to the 
eflEects of alcohol, among scientists and members of the medical 
profession. 

Scientific men, even of the first rank, display as great lack of 
restraint in discussing this phase of the matter as do the most partisan 
disputants on both sides of the question. 
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In his recently published book, "The Way With the Nerves/' 
Dr. Joseph Collins holds that it is still a moot point whether alcohol 
in small quantities is injurious. Moderate drinkers are constantly 
met with in society, who seem to perform their duties and con- 
duct their business with as much ability and success as total 
abstainers. 

A large amount of capital has been made by the extreme 
temperance reformers out of the statement, so frequently made by 
alienists, that alcohol is to a great extent responsible for the pre- 
valence of insanity in all civilized countries. The fact, however, 
appears to be lost sight of that in Great Britain, for instance, 
according to statistics, insanity has increased in recent years by 
leaps and bounds, while pari passu, drinking has decreased. There 
can be no defense of drinking to excess. On the other hand, no 
conclusive proofs have been adduced to show that strictly moderate 
drinking is harmful in any high degree. There are no real facts 
founded on scientific investigation to show that the habitual use of 
alcohol in s^nall quantities is dangerous to the adult consumer, or 
perilous to his descendants. 

Dr. Collins maintains that the question "Is Alcohol a Food?" 
is not germane to the discussion, even though so much is made of it. 
He remarks that nobody has endeavored to find out if tobacco is a 
food; or if theatre-going is an ailment, or if listening to music in- 
creases our oxidation. The question is : Does indulgence in one or 
all of them make life more worth living? Its non-injuriousness 
being assured, there is rather a general unanimity of belief that 
temperate indulgence in the cup that cheers and likewise inebriates, 
contributes materially to the joy of living, smooths many rough 
places, cheers many despairing minds, and brings respite to many 
sorrowing souls. 

Sensible persons, in Dr. Collinses view, cannot be frightened 
into abstaining from alcohol. There are no real incontestable 
facts to show that the so-called idiopathic nervous and mental 
disorders are caused by parental alcoholism. Furthermore, he does 
not believe that anything is to be gained from statistics as they have 
been collected in the past. * 'Alcohol is a potent factor in the caus- 
ation of nervous and mental diseases," is a statement that is fre- 
quently encountered in medical and lay writings. But aside from 
one nervous disease, multiple neuritis, and two or three well defined 
varities of insanity, there is not the slightest demonstrable evidence 
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that such a statement is true. The same may be said of most, 
possibly all, of the organic diseases attributed to alcohol, such as 
arteriosclerosis, diabetes, gout, etc. 

In concluding this part of his subject, the author says: 
** Consumption of liquor is well-nigh universal, and from time 
inmiemorial whenever man has had the chance, he has had recourse 
to it as an adjuvant to every pleasurable indulgence and under- 
taking; and this condition of affairs is not going to cease under the 
influence of fanatical cries from the housetops about the injuries 
that temperate consumers are doing themselves.** 

A REAL TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 

Mr. Adolphe Smith, F.C.S., special sanitary commissioner 
of the London Lancet and a delegate to the late Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography, at Washington, D. C, expressed some interesting 
views on the alcohol question through the Washington Star. 

Mr. Smith was not satisfied with the uncertain attitude of the 
Congress as to the great public questions of hygiene and medicine. He 
pointed out that the views of the previous Congress as to alcoholism — 
to wit: that it is mainly produced by improperly manufacttu'ed 
drinks — had been adopted by the Russian Government. As a result, 
Russia was now vigorously enforcing legislation corrective of the 
evil. Mr. Smith continued: 

"The United States is a great field for a vigorous movement 
along this line. It would be the greatest movement for temperance 
ever attempted to make all hygienic drinks free from taxation of 
any kind. Every effort ought to be made to give the people hygienic 
drinks at as low a cost as possible. By hygienic drinks I mean fresh 
claret, real beer, cider, peary, and the like. 

"It makes me angry that here in America, where the people 
should enjoy every blessing, and where there is every facility for 
making good wine and beer, they are taxed unreasonably and 
ignorantly. France has no tax on wine. It is obtainable in that 
country at the small cost of 3 cents a bottle; it is practically a part 
of every person's meal, as bread and butter are in America, and yet 
there is little drunkenness in France. There may be some drunk- 
enness in France — ^in Brittany and Normandy, where they do not 
grow grapes and drink spirits, but in other parts of the republic 
drunkenness is practically unknown. You know there is a vast 
difference between spirits and hygienic drinks. I would not ex- 
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empt spirits from taxation. Spirits make men drunk, but beer and 
real claret do not intoxicate. One might get dnmk from drinking 
too much beer or wine, but then would a person become a glutton 
because he might on one occasion eat too much? Beer and wine 
do not make drunkards." 

Mr. Smith declared that if the Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography would go on record as favoring the removal of taxes 
on all hygienic drinks, it would start the greatest temperance move- 
ment that has ever been known. He believes that such a move- 
ment would be opposed only by the teetotalers and the manufacturers 
of spirituous liquors. 

HUMOR IN THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 

The liquor question, although ordinarily a dull and overworked 
subject, often presents phases which challenge the spirit of humor. 
And occasionally much wisdom is thereby brought to light. 

Life has had its witty say on the great controversy as to Mr. 
Roosevelt's drinking habits, and very cleverly it adduces the moral 
of the matter. 

The world is now sure, remarks Life, that both Colonel Roose- 
velt and Dr. Lyman Abbott are both very temperate men, and that 
though they both drink a little wine on occasion, neither of them 
ever gets dnmk enough to show visible signs of stimulation. Life 
continues: 

"Various contemporaries suggest that the example of these 
illustrious men will tempt persons unsuited to the effort to attempt 
feats of self-control in the presence of liquor. The argument 
implied is one that Mr. Bryan has lately patronized, that it is better 
not to drink at all, for fear an example of moderation may tempt 
somebody to excess. But the root of that argimient is withered. 
Abstinence for example's sake is Uke doing good to be seen of men. 
There is a taint of pose in it. The only example that is good for 
much in the long run is the sort that is the sincere expression of the 
doer's inward sentiments and nature. That has force. The 
argument. * Don't drink anything because so many people drink 
too much,' is no better, as we see it, than the argument. 'Don't 
\ get married because so many people make a mess of it,' or 'Don't 

/ go to sea because quite a lot of people who went have been drowned.' 

That sort of argument has no great strength of appeal to vigorous 
minds. It may serve a special turn sometimes, but it is not a 
fit basis for a rule of life." 
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LIGHT FOR REFORMERS. 

An investigation made by the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, into the circumstances of 6,730 
dependent families, discloses that in 40 per cent, of the cases the 
dependence is due to sickness, in 37 per cent, to unemployment 
and in only 5 per cent, to intemperance. The report is striking, 
says the New York World, because so many rfeformers and so many 
students of poverty and of crime insist that the larger part of 
poverty and nearly all of crime are due to the cause here held respon- 
sible for so small a percentage. 

An important fact brought out in the report of the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, recently submitted to Secretary of the 
Interior Fisher, is that out of nearly 3,000 patients in the institu- 
tion only three are being treated for insanity brought on by the use 
of alcohol — contrary to the generally accepted theory, which attri- 
butes to alcoholism a large proportion of the unfortunates. 

m 

CATHOLICS AND THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 

From the Western Watchman, organ of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the West, we quote the following editorial utterance: 

"Nothing has hurt the total abstinence cause in the United 
States so much as the intemperate zeal of some of its advocates. 
The Church does not condenan the use of wine. She inculcates 
temperance in aU things. She approves total abstinence as a 
mortification; she sometimes counsels it as a protection. The men 
who have been preaching the obligation of total abstinence for all, 
and have proclaimed prohibition as the crjdng need of our time, have 
been singing a false and jarring note in the chorus of reform. 

"At the late national convention of the National Total Ab- 
stinence Union the Holy Father's blessing was read, accompanied 
by the fatherly admonition to steer clear in the future of prohibition 
and all extreme views on the liquor question. The advice of the 
Holy Father was received with the profctmdest reverence, and it is 
safe to say that the Prohibition cause will no more look to Catholic 
organizations for encouragement and support." 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. G. HuppEL, Jr., Chairman August Lindemann 
Henry A. Rueter William Peter 

Percy Andreae Hugh P. Pox, Secretary 
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THE PRESIDENT:— The next wiU be the report of the Crop 
Improvement Committee, Mr. Faust, Chairman. 

CROP WORK OUTLINED. 

MR. FAUST: — ^Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to 
inform the Convention that your Crop Improvement Committee 
has been actively engaged in its endeavor to secure improvement of 
crops. As you are probably aware, the crop improvement move- 
ment throughout the country has become general and is also very 
popular. The press gives up quite a bit of its space to such activity 
and agitation. I might also say that financial assistance can be 
secured with very little difficulty. For instance, one philanthro- 
pist in Chicago has donated thus far $110,000 for the improvement 
of crops. This means that in the last two years 110 agriculturists 
have been located in as many counties, and it will be only a very 
few years when the agricultural counties throughout the country 
will have an experienced agriculturist who will inform and teach 
the farmers how to produce better crops. 

Secretary Fox made a very important statement to you a few 
moments ago, in which he put forth the fact that the brewing in- 
dustry is manufacturing and selling more beer than we have crops 
to take care of. He means by that that the increased materials 
from the agricultural districts have fallen behind the increased sales. 
This is very important, and I will mention that the Crop Im- 
ment Committee is giving this its attention also. 

As you are probably aware, we have affiliated ourselves with 
the various Boards of Trade throughout the country that have crop 
improvement bureaus. They have appreciated our assistance in 
this matter and they have sent to us the Manager of their Crop 
Improvement Bureau, Mr. Ball. He is here and desires to lecture 
before you in connection with stereopticon views, and I would 
Uke to have you give him your best attention. 

I could talk to you at length about this matter, but it will be 
incorporated in our general report, and therefore I will not occupy 
your attention any longer. (Applause), 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you have heard outlined 
the report of the Crop Improvement Committee; what is your 
pleasure? The Report was adopted. 
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REPORT OP CROP IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 

Following is the jeport of Mr. Bert Ball to the Crop Improve- 
ment Committee of the United States Brewers' Association: 

It is difficult to state in words the accomplishments of the Crop 
Improvement Cfemmittee, because its achievements consist mainly 
in getting other people to do things, nor can we take great or undue 
credit for their work. The object of this committee is to arouse 
a community spirit to do things which will result in a larger yield 
of better grain. Therefore, our policy is to unite every agency 
in the field. 

First, to insure the systematic testing of all seeds in the public 
schools and upon the farm. 

Second, the organization in every county of a Grain Breeding 
Association. 

Third, to unite all agricultural, commercial, industrial, social, 
educational and transportation interests; to cooperate with the 
United States Government, State Agricultural Colleges, and all 
others, in establishing farm bureaus and kindred organizations in 
every county in the United States, and to employ a county agri- 
culturist and skilled assistants as rapidly as funds may be 
provided. 

Systematic testing of seeds has now been introduced into nearly 
all of the country schools in the barley growing districts, and in 
addition to the "Rag Doll'' com testing campaign, the committee 
is now engaged in distributing scientific blotting-paper testers for 
the testing of barley and all small seeds. This plan provides that 
each pupil shall obtain samples of barley," each from a different 
farmer and return to each man a report certifying the result of the 
tests. 

In this manner we are learning where seed is lacking and where 
to obtain the best qualities. We are also trying to get a concerted 
effort to protect the grain during and after harvest, the time when 
most of the damage is done. 

Each of the barley growing States has now organized, in 
addition to the work of the Experiment Station, a State Breeding 
Association. Wisconsin still leads in this regard, having more than 
2,000 members, and somewhere about 30 counties in which county 
branches have been established, each fully organized with a Con- 
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stitution, a President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
These county orders will obtain seed barley from its members in any 
quantity, shipping it all over the world. A plan in each county 
for inspecting the growing crop, for stiflEness of straw, stooling, 
uniformity, etc., is being introduced. The samQ plan has been 
introduced in Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, and it is the work of the committee to encourage the organi- 
zation of county branches as rapidly as the situation seems to 
warrant in each locality. 

Otir Committee has also been instrumental in growing test 
plots in California, of fifty-six different kinds of barley, both two- 
rowed and six-rowed, the seed for which has been gathered all over 
the world, and the quality of all of them has been improved in 
these tests. 

The organization of County Farm Bureaus is proceeding in a 
very satisfactory manner. Minnesota now leads with twenty- 
three and North- Dakota has about the same. Since the last annual 
meeting, sixteen State Legislatures have passed Acts enabling the 
County Officials to appropriate money for the support of the County 
Farm Bureau and of the ''County Agent.** 

We plan another year, to arrange with the County Agents in 
all counties growing 100,000 bushels or more of barley, to furnish 
advance reports on acreage and conditions, and we have made 
arrangements With the crop reporter of the National Hay and Grain 
Reporter and Price Current, to include barley with the other grains 
in this report. 

We have succeeded in obtaining the services of Professor F. H* 
Demaree as Agronomist and field agent for the Crop Improvement 
Committee, which will enable us to make still more rapid progress 
in the furtherance of our plans. 

MR. ALTON'S REPORT. 

Following is the report of Mr. Thomas Alton to the Crop 
Improvement Committee of the United States Brewers' Association : 

HOPS, BARLEY AND RICE. 

Because of the interest shown by the Hop, Barley and Rice 
trades, the U. S. Department of Agriculture has done a vast amount 
of important and profitable work in these crops. 
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» 
With reference to this experimental work on the Pacific Coast, 

I have the pleasure of reporting as follows: 

HOPS. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture by Drs. Galloway, True, 
Stockberger, Rabak, and Messrs. Parker and Thompson, is doing 
considerable hop work. The field work as pertains to quality and 
yield per acre is in the immediate charge of Dr. Stockberger. The 
work on hop lice, spiders and fleas is in ^he immediate charge of 
Mr. Parker. 

Large experimental plots are being worked by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in various sections of California and Oregon, 
on the ranches of the E. Clemens Horst Co. 

The lines of work being carried on as above comprises in part: 

Breeding of different varieties; 

Crossbreeding; 

Fertilizing for quality; 

Fertilizing for quantity; 

Training vines for quantity; 

Root diseases; 

Root pruning and care. 

Substantial results are being shown in the work as pertains 
to quantity. Bulletins frequently pubHshed by the government 
on various phases of the work, are being eagerly read by hop 
growers and substantial benefits are being derived. 

The work on quality is, however, well blocked by reason of the 
contrariety of opinions of hop constmiers as to what really con- 
stitutes quality. It appears that crop improvement work cannot 
be legitimately carried on till the factors of quality are determined. 
The Department of Agriculture has already put itself on record that 
America can fully dupUcate in all respects any hop grown in the 
world. The largest growers on the Pacific Coast agree with that 
opinion, but as the price of hops is fixed within a very dose range, 
according to district of production, the growers are not willing to 
substitute small producers for large producers, unless it should be 
determined that small yield runs in harmony with superior quaUty. 
The important hop growers on the Pacific Coast believe that 
richer lands produce hops richest in quantity and richest in quality. 
They are not willing to change their hop acreage from rich to poor 
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lands, nor their varieties from good producers to poor producers, 
unless they are assured by well established standards on the part of 
the consumers that the change in the character of hops grown will 
not result to their disadvantage financially. 

BARLEY. 

There were sent to Mr. Bert Ball samples in the straw and in the 
grain of 56 specimen^ of Pedigreed Barley grown by the E. Clemens 
Horst Co. at Wheatland, California. The samples show that all 
sorts of barley do well in California. These barleys were grown 
in the current season, which was one of the dryest and worst barley 
growing seasons that California ever had, yet by proper care of the 
crop practically every variety of seed from many parts of the world 
has shown a decided improvement in the barley grown in California 
over the seed from which it was grown. 

There is no standard of quaUty, other than that of appearance, 
by which the barley growers can govern themselves. For legitimate 
crop improvement work as to quaUty, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish standards. 

The barley crop of the Pacific Coast for each of the past five 
years, according to the commercial figtires, ran between 30,000,000 
and 35,000,000 bushels. The average for 1'913 was sufficient to 
produce under favorable crop conditions, 50,000,000 bushels, but 
the severe drought of 1913 reduced the Califomian crop so much 
that the whole Pacific Coast crop amounted to only about 30,000,- 
000 bushels. 

The prospects for the 1914 crop are that there will be sufficient 
barley acreage sown to make a crop, under favorable weather 
conditions, of over 50,000,000 bushels. 

The Panama Canal is expected to be open in time to move a 
large portion of the 1914 Pacific Coast barley crop. 

RICE. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture is conducting an ex- 
perimental station devoted to investigation of rice culture. 

We might say that this Station, located near Biggs, California, 
contains 56 acres, of which 50 acres are under cultivation. 130 
varieties are being tested. The testing is going on for both quanti- 
tive and qualitative results. The qualitative results, however, are 
for the use of rice for cooking purposes. No special attention being 
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given to the qualitative results for brewing, as no representations 
have ever been made as to what constitutes quality, in that regard, 
and when rice growers will submit to the Department requirements 
for brewing, or any other purposes, the wishes of the producers will 
be considered in that regard. 

The rice industry was taken up by the Department of Agri- 
culture in August, 1908. Prior to that time no rice was grown in 
California. The experiments were conducted since then principally 
in the Sacramento Valley, though some tests were made in the San 
Joaquin. 

It took a number of years to prove the practicability of rice 
growing in California, and it was not until 1912 that commercial 
efforts were made to raise this crop in California. 

In 1912 there were 1,300 acres planted and harvested, which 
produced about 3,150 pounds per acre, making about 4,000,000 
potmds. 

In 1913 there were 6,250 acres planted; estimated yield 3,250 
pounds per acre, making a total of 20,000,000 pounds. 

The prospects for 1914 are that 20,000 acres will be planted, 
which are expected to yield over 65,000,000 pounds. 

There are approximately 250,000 acres of worn out grain lands 
in California that are not producing paying crops, but are suitable 
for rice. It is, therefore, evident that the rice production of 
California can be counted upon to increase enormously, and all 
this because of the successful work of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will bring this crop within 
cheap transportation cosj: for the Eastern States. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next in order will be the appoint- 
ment of Committees. 

MR. PABST: — I move, Mr. President, that the Chair appoint 
a Committee on Resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be referred 

The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

THE PRESIDENT:— I will appoint Mr. John Gardiner, Mr. 
Percy Andreae and Mr. Louis B. Schram as the Committee on 
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Resolutions. The next in order is the appointment of the Committee 
on Condolence. 

MR. ADOLPH G. HUPFEL:— I move that the President be 
requested to appoint the Condolence Conmiittee. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The Secretary will read the names of 
the Condolence Committee. 

Thereupon Mr. Fox read the names of the members of the 
Condolence Committee, which are as follows: 

N. W. KENDALL, Chairman, New Haven, Conn. 

GEO. H. KAUB, Denver, Colo. 

C. L. FISCHER, Hartford, Conn. 

W. W. STARR, Savannah, Ga. 

ED. LANDSBERG, Chicago, 111. 

HENRY E. COOK, Evansville, Ind. 

A. G. VAN NOSTRAND, Charlestown, Mass. 
CHARLES A. WEBER, Louisville, Ky. . 

E. W. VOIGT, Detroit, Mich. 

HENRY BURGWEGER, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WILLIAM PETER, Jr., Union Hill, N. J. 

ADAM SCHEIDT, Norristown, Pa. 

EMIL SCHIERHOLZ, Providence. 

S. T. MORGAN, Dallas, Texas. 

S. S. LOEB, Seattle, Wash. 

CARL F. MICHEL, LaCrosse, Wis. 

ALBERT LACKMAN, Cincinnati, O. 

JOHN F. HEHL, Wihnington, Del. 

J. J. GUENTHER, LaPorte, Ind. 

B. H. KINGSBURY, Sioux City, la. 
CHARLES GLUEK, MinneapoUs, Minn. 
WILLIAM C. KRUEGER, Newark, N. J. 
A. VON N. ROSENEGK, Richmond, Va. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next in order is the appointment 
of the Nominating Committee. 

MR. PABST: — I move that the President be requested to 
appoint the Nominating Committee. Carried. 
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THE PRESIDENT:— The Secretary will read the names of 
the members of the Nominating Committee. 

Thereupon Mr. Fox read the names as follows: 

E. A, FAUST, Chairman. 
N. W. KENDALL. 
G. R. POTTS. 
CHARLES MULVIHILL. 
CARL J. HOSTER. 
HENRY GUND. 
AUGUST FITGER. 
LOUIS HEMRICH.. 
JOSEPH LIPPMAN. 
GUS. OERTLING. 
FRED. WOERZ 
ERNEST KUNDE. 

THE PRESIDENT:— I wish to state, gentlemen, that this 
Committee will meet in Room 143, at eight o'clock to-night, and 
I request that all members of the Committee be present at that time. 

I wish to announce that Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Andreae and I will 
meet the representatives from the State of Washington and also 
the representatives from Florida here directly after we adjourn this 
meeting. 

THE SECRETARY :— The moving pictures to-night will be 
displayed 'probably several times, without any lecture. The 
moving pictures will consist of the exhibit of the Weidemann 
Brewery at Newport, Ky., in operation, pictures of some brewery 
machinery in operation and also pictures of the improved hop 
picking machine in operation and of a combined barley harvester in 
the field. All of these will be^run from eight to ten o'clock this 
evening in this Assembly room. 

Now, gentlemen, we are going to have Mr. Bert Ball's lecture, 
which I believe will be intensely interesting, and you are asked to 
keep your seats for a few minutes, patiently, while the lantern is 
being adjusted and the room is being darkened. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Is there anything else to be said here 
before we adjourn? This is the proper time to do it, if there is 
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an3rthing to be said. If there is nothing more to be done, then, 
directly after the lecture, we will adjourn until three o'clock this 
afternoon, when we. will have an Executive Session, and I think it 
imperative that all members attend that session, because it is 
generally a most important part of our proceedings. 

Thereupon Mr. Ball gave his lecture on crop improvement, 
which, with a series of excellent pictures illustrating the same, was 
received with much appreciation by the members. 

Adjournment was then taken until 3 p. m., for the Executive 
Session. 



SECOND DAY. 

(Saturday, October 4.) 

The Convention was called to order at ten o'clock A. M. by 
the President, Colonel Jacob Ruppert, Jr. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The first business in order this morning 
will be the report of the Committee on Condolence, Mr. Kendall, 
Chairman. Is Mr. Kendall in the room? If not, we will take up 
the next matter, which is the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, Mr. Gardiner, Chairman. Is Mr. Gardiner in the room? 

THE SECRETARY :— While we are waiting, I would Uke to 
read a commtmication, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT :— Proceed. 

THE SECRETARY :— We had expected Mr. ' Kemahan, 
Secretary of the Brewers & Maltsters' Association of Ontario, to 
be present. He writes: 

"I exceedingly regret to advise you that our very dear friend, 
Mr. Eugene O'Keefe, passed away this morning, and as a conse- 
quence it will not be possible for me to attend the Convention. 
Will you very kindly convey to your members the very kind 
wishes of the members of our Association." 

Mr. O'Keefe was a man of great distinction in his community, 
very high honors having been conferred upon him by the Catholic 
Church and by the Pope particularly. 

Here is a letter from the Manager of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, publishers of the Ladies* Home Journal^ the Saturday 
Evening ^ Post and the Country Gentleman. In it he says: 

**It has been called to our attention that on October 2, 1913, 
the United States Brewers* Association will hold a National Con- 
vention at Atlantic City. 

"Doubtless a great many of the delegates will pass through 
Philadelphia on their way to or from the Convention. This situ- 
ation encourages us to extend, through you, a cordial invitation to 
all the delegates to visit our new building, the home of The Ladies' 
Hom£ Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentle- 
man, opposite Independence Square, Philadelphia. 

** Whether your members come individually or in a party, we 
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shall be very glad indeed to arrange for an inspection of our building. 
If you see fit to accept this invitation, we shall very much appreciate 
a reply from you." 

THE PRESIDENT:— Mr. Kendall, are you ready to report 
for the Condolence Committee? 

RBPORT OF THE CONDOLENCE COMMITTEE. 

MR. KENDALL:— Mr. President and Gentlemen: In ful- 
filment of the sad duty imposed upon us, we have to announce that 
the following named members of this Association, our beloved friends 
and co-workers, have passed to their final rest since our last annual 
convention: 

Honorary Members: 

PETER DOELGER JOSEPH LIEBMANN 

THIES J. LEFENS 

Active Members: 

WILLIAM H. BALLANCE MAURICE MAYER 

WILLIAM B. BESLEY PETER McGINN 

HENRY BIRKENHAUER HERMAN PETERSEN 

MAX E. BERNHEIMER FRANKLIN PIERCE 

E. R. BRAND PETER SCHWAB 

CHARLES P. BUEHLER CHARLES C. SCHMIDT 

JAMES EVERARD HUBERT K. SCHWIND 

PETER FORTUNE H. I. SEYMOUR 

JOHN FOSS ABRAHAM H. SPIRA 

GEORGE GEOFFREY EDWARD STANCE 

GEORGE GUNTHER JOSEPH THEURER 

THOMAS H. HAYES NICHOLAS THOMAS 

WILLIAM H. HINCHLIFFE PATRICK R. VAIL 

ALBERT E. LEISY FRANK WALTER 

AUGUST W. WOEBKEN 

Associate Member: 
ROBERT KELLER 

The roll of our dead for the past twelve months is a long and 
particularly afflictive one. We have no need to bespeak for it your 
deepest sympathy, bearing as it does the names of only too many of 
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otir friends and associates, beloved by us and honorably distinguished 
in all the relations of life. 

. Our grief is tempered by the reflection inspired by their worthy 
and useful lives. Indeed, the mere recital of their names is itself 
a eulogy. caJHng up as it does a gracious memory of our departed 
brothers. Unstinted was the measure of loyalty and service which 
they gave to this Association. We mourn the loss of their fraternal 
aid and sympathy, and we are proud to recall their probity in busi- 
ness, their high character as citizens, their manly and endearing 
virtues in social life and in the domestic circle. 

Impressive were the tributes paid to our deceased friends in 
their home communities, where in truth they had "builded better 
than they knew" in the love and esteem of their fellow citizens. 
To such as these we may well hope and believe death is not a defeat 
but a victory — ^not the end of all things, but the opening of a higher 
sphere of usefulness. 

No name in this roster of our dead will evoke more sincere grief 
than that of Joseph Theurer, who died at his home in Chicago in 
May last. Mr. Theurer was one of the most popular and influential 
members of the brewing industry. His personal friends were legion 
and they were to be found in niany parts of the country and in every 
walk of life. Eminently successful in business and most happy in 
his home relations, there will be many to regret that the span of his 
useful and beneficent life was not further extended. To him in its 
literal sense might be applied the oft-quoted Unes — 

None knew him but to love him. 
None named him but to praise. 

Mr. Theurer served for two years as President of the United 
States Brewers* Association, and as an official in different capacities 
of the Illinois State Brewers* Association and the Cook County 
Brewers* Association. He was married in 1880 to Miss Emma 
Schoenhofen, the eldest daughter of the late Peter Schoenhofen, 
and leaves, besides his widow, two sons and two daughters to mourn 
his loss. 

An honored pioneer of the brewing trade was Peter Doelger, of 
New York, who passed away in December last, at the patriarchal 
age of eighty-one years. The name of Doelger has been identified 
with the brewing of beer in Bavaria and this country for several 
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generations. His father was widely known as a brewer in the village 
of Kleinwallstadt, in the Province of Oberfranken, Bavaria, where 
Mr. Doelger was bom on March 3, 1832. He is survived by his wife, 
three sons and five daughters. Mr. Doelger typified the virtues 
of the sturdy German stock to which this country is indebted for the 
founding of the brewing industry. He was actively benevolent but 
unostentatious in works of charity. He was a member of the 
Catholic Club of New York and of numerous German societies 
and fraternal organizations. In 1910, at the Fiftieth Convention 
of this Association, he was elected an honorary member. 

Another honored pioneer of the brewing trade was Joseph 
Liebmann, of New York, who died last March at his home in that 
city. Mr. Liebmann was bom in Aufhausen, Wurttemberg, the 
son of a brewer, Samuel Liebmann, who sent him to the United 
States in 1854, when Joseph, then twenty-one years old, began work 
in a small brewery in WilHamsburg. The family followed him, 
and father and sons co-operated in extending their business until it 
became one of the largest of its kind in that part of the country. 
Mr. Liebmann was active in the politics, charities, commercial and 
social life of Brooklyn for many years, having served in the Board of 
Education, also as President of the Bushwick Savings Bank, and as 
a Director of the Kings County Trust Company. In 1876 and 1893 
he was Commissioner for the brewing industry at the World's Fairs 
in Philadelphia and Chicago, respectively. Local organizations of 
the New York and Brooklyn brewers repeatedly elected him a 
member of their various boards of officers and for a number of years 
he was a Trustee of this Association. 

Still other veterans in this roll of our dead are Peter Schwab, 
of Hamilton, Ohio, a leader at once in business and public affairs; 
Nicholas Thomas, of Dayton, Ohio, who was at the time of his death 
perhaps the oldest brewer in the country, being in his eighty-eighth 
year; James Everard, aged eighty-four, an Irishman by birth, and 
for many years one of the leaders of the brewing industry; Henry 
Birkenhauer, of Newark, New Jersey, aged seventy-seven, one of 
the foremost brewers and most esteemed citizens of his home city; 
William B. Beasley, aged seventy-eight, of Waukegan, Illinois, 
whose father was a pioneer ale brewer of the West; Jacob Betz, 
aged seventy, of Walla Walla, Washington, to whom that City is 
indebted for much of its development, and which he served as Mayor 
and Councilman; Peter Fortune, aged seventy-eight, of Chicago, 
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another Irishman conspicuously successful in the brewing industry, 
who also gave a good account of himself in public office. 

Charies C. Schmidt, of Wheeling, West Virginia, who died as 
Mayor of that City in his fifth consecutive term, offered a splendid 
type of the successful brewer, honored and beloved by his fellow 
citizens. He was one of the most charitable of men and did much 
towards the upbuilding of his home city. 

Notable also among our dead is Thies Jacob Lefens, who for 
fourteen years was Secretary-Treasurer of the Conrad Seipp 
Brewing Company, until its plant became the property of the Chicago 
Consolidated Brewing and Malting Company in 1892. Se was 
born in Hamburg, Germany, March 4, 1846, and came to Chicago 
in 1865. He leaves his widow, who is a daughter of Conrad Seipp, 
and four children. Mr. Lefens was President of the United States 
Brewers' Association from 1889 to 1891, discharging the duties of 
the office with great wisdom and ability. He was elected an Hon- 
orary President in 1904, and his memory will be cherished as that 
of a man who did much to advance the liberal cause in this country. 

Max E. Bernheimer, of the Bemheimer and Schwartz Brewing 
Company, New York, died with painful suddenness on the eve of 
this convention. He was the last survivor of the three sons of 
Emanuel Bemheimer, who organized the Lion Brewery. His 
widow and two sons survive him. Mr. Brenheimer deservedly 
ranked with the leaders of our industry and was a most loyal 
supporter of this Association. 

August W. Woebken, aged sixty-five, of the Bergner & 
Engel Brewing Company, Philadelphia, died in that- city last 
November. A Trustee of this Association whose ripe wisdom and 
self-effacing devotion will be sorely missed from our councils, it is 
with uncommon grief that we record his demise. Mr. Woebken 
had attained an honorable prominence among the business men of 
Philadelphia and stood high in the esteem of the whole community. 

We might go on to speak in like strain of not a few other names 
in our list of dead, which seem to call for special tribute. But this is 
needless, for in our deep sorrow and sense of bereavement we make 
no invidious distinction. Our tribute of love and grief is not divided. 

Your Committee would beg leave to submit the following 
resolution, with the request that it be adopted, according to custom, 
by a rising vote: 

Resolved, That this Association mourns with profound grief 
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the members named in its Roll of Dead for the past year; and that 
the Secretary be directed to convey to the relatives of our departed 
friends a statable expression of our sympathy and condolence. 

Respectfully submitted, 

N. W. KENDALL, Chairman EMIL SCHIERHOLZ 

GEO. H. KAUB S. T. MORGAN 

C. L. FISCHER S. S. LOEB 

W. W. STARR CARL F. MICHEL 

ED. LANDSBERG ALBERT LACKMAN 

HENRY E. COOK JOHN F. HEHL 

A. G. VAN NOSTRAND J. J. GUENTHER 

CHARLES A. WEBER B. H. KINGSBURY 

E. W. VOIGT CHARLES GLUEK 

HENRY BURGWEGER WILLIAM C. KRUEGER 

WILLIAM PETER, Jr. A. VON N. ROSENEGK 
ADAM SCHEIDT Committee on Condolence. 

THE PRESIDENT:— You have heard the report of the 
Condolence Committee. I beg you to adopt the same with a rising 
vote. 

This report was adopted in the manner signified by the Presi- 
dent. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next in order will be the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions. 

MR. GARDINER:— I will ask Mr. Fox to read the report. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

THE SECRETARY:— The Committee on Resolutions, John 
Gardiner, Chairman, Percy Andreae and Louis B. Schram, present 
the following report: 

Your Committee on Resolutions has had no resolutions sub- 
mitted to it for consideration. 

We learn with deep regret of the illness of Mr. Anton C. G. 
Hupfel, the honored Treasurer of this Association, who has served 
us so faithfully; and also of the illness of the Financial Secretary, 
Mr. Charles A. Schultz, and we extend to them our best wishes for a 
complete and speedy recovery. 
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We desire to express our appreciation of the thoughtful and 
intelligent reports which have appeared in the Atlantic City Review 
and the Atlantic City PresSy and of the reports sent out by the 
Atlantic City correspondents of other papers, and to all those who 
have contributed to make this convention so deUghtful. 

We wish to place on record the obligation of this Association, 
and of the brewing industry at large, to Mr. William Hamm, of St. 
Paul, who inspired and originated our Organization Bureau, and 
gave it his personal direction at its inception until it was fairly 
established. Mr. Hamm has served as Trustee, and as Chairman 
of Standing Committees, and as Vice-President for many years, 
and none of our members has performed more seM-sacrificing and 
efficient service. It is a matter of great regret that his health will 
not permit him to continue his active work with us. (Applause). 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions; what is your pleasure? 

On motion the report was accepted and filed. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next in order, gentlemen, will be 
new business, and I believe there is a request here from the New 
Orleans brewers. They wish to be heard in regard to inviting us to 
their city next year. The Chair will recognize Mr. Sullivan. 

NEW ORLEANS WINS NEXT CONVENTION. 

MR. SULLIVAN: — Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Convention, I have been delegated by the Civic and State authori- 
ties of our municipality and commonwealth to invite the United 
States Brewers* Assiociation to hold its next convention in New 
Orleans. It is useless, gentlemen of the Convention, for me to 
attempt to lay before you or in any glowing terms to picture the 
many beauties of New Orleans that would attract you thither next 
year. Suffice it to say, however, that our municipality is no better 
or no worse than any of the great municipalities of the country. 
(Applause), I believe, gentlemen, that the bringing of the con- 
vention to our southland, to Louisiana, to New Orleans — an oasis, 
we may say, in a desert of prohibitionist territory — will mean much 
good to our cause in the South. We have never asked the United 
States Brewers* Association for any aid in fighting our prohibition 
enemies, because, my friends, it has not heretofore been necessary. 
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But the mere fact that you will meet in New Orleans within close 
touch of all the southern States, surrounded by States some of 
which, perhaps, are on the verge of prohibition and can be rescued 
from it. States that need aid, and the confidence that you will 
inspire by bringing to our city this magnificent and splendid rep- 
resentative body of men, representing an industry that has made its 
worth felt in the material, national and civic pride of our country, — 
will give new hope and courage to us in the South. My friends, I 
am going to delay you no longer, I only desire to suggest to those 
of you from this section and from the eastern section that forty 
hours' travel on the best railroads of the country will place you in 
New Orleans from your homes in the East, and twenty-four hours' 
travel from Chicago will likewise place you there. Those who 
desire to take the beautiful ocean trip via the Southern Pacific line, 
from New York to New Orleans, can make it in five days, and, my 
friends, it will be an innovation, something that has been unheard 
of in our history before, if you gentlemen of the Pacific Coast, if 
you gentlemen of California and Oregon and Washington avail 
yourselves of the privilege of making the trip by water from your 
coast to New Orleans through the Panama Canal, which will then 
be open. 

I can only ask you, my friends, to favor us next year, and to 
favor the South, and bring your Convention there. You will be 
welcomed by big-hearted men, by energetic men, by men of your 
industry who are the bone and sinew of civic progress in our various 
southern municipalities. I am not going to detain you linger. Let 
me isimply ask you again that you come to New Orleans in 1914. 
(Applause). 

MR. MULVIHILL: — Mr. President and fellow members of 
the United States Brewers' Association, if it is in order, I will make 
a motion that the next convention be held in the City of New 
Orleans. (Applause) . 

THE PRESIDENT:— Is that motion seconded? 

MR. PABST:— I second the motion. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Are there any other invitations? If 
not, I will put the motion. 

The motion was put and unanimously carried. 
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MR. SULLIVAN : — Mr. President, permit me, in the name of 
my colleagues from New Orleans, to thank thi Convention for its 
generous reception of the invitation extended, and we assure you 
that at no place have you ever received a better welcome than we 
will give you in the Crescent City. (Applause). 

NOMINATIONS AND ELECTION. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next in order will be the report of 
the Nominating Committee, Mr. Faust, Chairman. 

MR. FAUST: — Mr. President and Gentlemen, after due 
consideration and deliberation, your Nominating Committee, in 
session last evening, have the following report to present, and I 
would ask the Secretary to read the nominations of that Committee. 

THE SECRETARY:— The Nominating Committee unani- 
mously reports the following nominations: 

For President, Edward A. Schmidt, of Philadelphia. (Applause) . 

For First Vice-President, Gustave Pabst, of Milwaukee. 
(Applause). 

For Second Vice-President, Louis B. Schram, of Brooklyn. 
(Applause), For Third Vice-President, John Gardiner, of Phila- 
delphia. (Cheers and Applause), For Treasurer, Gustave W. 
Lembeck, of Jersey City. (Applause), The six Trustees, the others 
holding over, are: — Edward Ruhl, of Boston, Mass.; Herman 
Straub, of Pittsburg, Penna.; Ernest Fecker, Jr., of Danville, 111.; 
Edward G. Schlieder, of New Orleans, La.; Rudolph J. Schaefer, 
of New York, New York; Chas. Wiedemann, of Newport, Ky. 
(Applause). 

The Chairmen of the Seven Standing Committees, who, ex- 
ofiicio, are members of the Board of Trustees, are: 

'Advisory Committee JAMES R. NICHOLSON, Boston, Mass. 

Vigilance Committee ARTHUR ALLEY, Boston, Mass. 

Labor Committee LOUIS B. SCHRAM, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Publication Committee A. G. HUPFEL, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

Membership Committee AUGUST GOEBEL, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 

Crop Improvement Committee E. A. FAUST, St. Louis, Mo. 

Transportation and Rates Committee 

C. W. FEIGENSPAN, Newark, N. J. 
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For additional members of the above standing Committees 

Advisory Committee. 

GUSTAVE W. LEMBECK, Jersey City, N. J. 
WILLIAM HOFFMAN, New York City 
LOUIS B. SCHRAM, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N. W. KENDALL, New Haven, Conn. 

Vigilance Committee. 

SPENCER H. OVER, Providence, R. I. 
ALBERT CARRY, Washington, D. C. 
A. S. LYONS, MobUe, Ala. 
E. S. CLAUSS, St. Louis, Mo. 

Labor Committee. 

GEORGE F. GUND, Cleveland, Ohio 
CHARLES PFAFF, Boston, Mass. 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, Newark, N. J. 
C. NORMAN JONES, St. Louis, Mo. 

Publication Committee. 

AUGUST LINDEMANN, Milwaukee, Wis. 
HENRY A. REUTER, Boston, Mass. 
WILLIAM PETER, Jr., Union HiH, N. J. 
W. F. J. PIEL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Membership Committee. 

EDWARD RUHL, Boston, Mass. 
HERMAN STRAUB, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WILLIAM F. HARRINGTON, Portsmouth, N. H. 
HENRY GUND, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Crop Improvement Committee. 

GUSTAVE PABST, Milwaukee, Wis. 
AUGUST FITGER, Duluth, Minn. 
OTTO RUBER, Rock Island, 111. 
THOMAS ALTON, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Committee on Transportation and Rates. 

WILLIAM J. LEMP, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. GEO. JUNG, Cincinnati, Ohio 
WILLIAM UIHLEIN, ^Milwaukee, Wis. 
G. M. DAUSSMAN, EvansviUe, Ind. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. A. FAUST, Chairman AUGUST FITGER 

ARTHUR ALLEY LOUIS HEMRICH 

N. W. KENDALL JOSEPH LIPPMAN 

G. R. POTTS GUS OERTLING 

CHARLES MULVIHILL FRED WOERZ 

CARL J. HOSTER ERNEST KUN6e 
HENRY GUND. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Nominating Committee. What is your pleasiire? 

MR. ADOLPH G. HUPFEL:— I move that the Secretary be 
instructed to cast one ballot for the nominations of the Committee. 
The motion was duly seconded and' unanimously carried. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The Secretary is so instructed. 

THE SECRETARY:— Mr. President, I take pleasure in 
casting a ballot for the nominations as made by the Committee, 
which constitutes their election. 

THE NEW PRESIDENT. 

THE PRESIDENT:— I now appoint Mr. Faust and Senator 
Hinchliffe as a committee to escort the new President to the Chair. 
(Applause). 

The Committee appointed by the retiring President escorted 
the incoming President to the platform. 

PRESIDENT RUPPERT:— Gentlemen, I now take great 
pleasure in introducing to you the new President of the United 
States Brewers' Association, and I congratulate you all upon the 
man you have selected to fill this place. You could not have made a 
wiser choice or foimd a man better equipped, and we all should be 
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very much elated and pleased to think that we have Mr. Schmidt 
as our new President. Gentlemen, I present Mr. Schmidt. 
{Applause), 

PRESIDENT SCHMIDT:— Mr. President and Gentlemen of 
the Fifty-third Convention. It would be scant courtesy on my part* 
if I were to accept this office without, in some measure, expressing 
my deep appreciation of the great honor that you have conferred 
upon me. I approach the office with an open mind, responsive to 
the demands and needs of every section of the country as they may 
appear. I, however, am not unmindful of the great responsibility 
which rests upon me in accepting this office and, realizing my 
limitations, I ask you to simply bear with me by indulging me and 
according to me the same measure of support and co-operation that 
you have extended to my immediate predecessor. 

The record of achievement of past-Presidents as an incentive 
to inspire me in the work that is to be done in the next two years, 
will be sufficient at least to spur me on to do the very best that lies 
within my power to further the purposes we have in view and the 
ends we hope to attain. 

As I listened to the reports and the illustrated lecture and the 
speakers of yesterday, I felt that we were not being sufficiently 
supported by the entire brewing industry of this country; I mean not 
only the moral support but the financial support. I feel that the 
expenses involved in accomplishing the work that has been laid 
before you by those reports, by the lecture and by the speakers, 
should be more equitably distributed. I make an appeal to you, 
gentlemen, to-day when you return to your homes to see your 
neighbor, if he is not already a member of this body, and endeavor to 
induce him to become one and co-operate with us in all the work 
we are doing. The multifarious channels through which our work 
ramifies, as you can readily see' from what you heard yesterday, 
would seem to be the very strongest reason why every man engaged 
in this business should come forward and lend a hand. It shall be 
my purpose to place this organization at the very head of the great 
commercial organizations of this country. (Prolonged applause). 
It shall be my aim not only to fight for the maintenance of our 
business, but to raise and elevate the standard of our business 
ethics so that when we meet men in other enterprises we can point 
to a record of clean business with absolute pride. {Applause). 
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Gentlemen, I ask you to accord to me, as stated once before, 
your full measure of sympathy, co-operation and support, and I 
will endeavor to do my very best. (Prolonged applause), 

THE PRESIDENT:— The Chair recognizes Mr. Nicholson. 

PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT RUPPERT. • 

MR. NICHOLSON : — I want first to express my appreciation 
of the opportunity of being the first member of the organization 
to address you, Mr. President, in your new official capacity. I do 
so, however, with a very keen realization of my inability to do 
justice to the subject that has been assigned to me. The theme to 
which I would do justice, if I could, is worthy of the best efforts of 
the most brilliant mind and the most eloquent tongue, and I wish 
that one much better equipped than I stood here in my stead. And 
yet I have a very keen appreciation of the pleasantness of the task 
that has been assigned to me; I am grateful for the opportunity, 
while realizing my inefficiency. But if sincerity and belief in the 
subject will make up for meagreness of thought and lack of eloquent 
expression, then I am sure that I will be excused by you. 

Colonel Ruppert, you have served this organization for many 
years, earnestly and unselfishly, and for the last two years you have 
occupied the extremely important position of President. During 
this service you have brought to the discharge of your duties great 
imselfishness, unstinted loyalty to the industry that we represent, 
exceptional ability, and a thorough appreciation of the problems 
that have confronted us. You have met all the responsibiUties of 
your office ably and faithfully and well. 

You came into office at a time when the industry was threatened 
with dangers that had only developed their fullest strength at that 
time. When you took command of the ship we were sure of storms 
and rocks ahead, but we felt certain that with you at the helm we 
would weather successfully all the storms and avoid all the danger- 
ous rocks in the course, and experience has shown us that we were 
justified in this confidence. You have steered our course well and* 
safely. In the meantime, you have built, enlarged and strengthened 
the ship. Under your guidance we have started a development and 
a strengthening that I am sure will carry us through the storms 
that we know we have to face in the future, and that before your 
successor's term is ended, because of the well equipped organiza- 
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tion you turn over to him now, we trust that we shall be floating in 
much more peaceful waters than have favored us for some time. 
Such services as yours can bring no adequate recompense tmless it 
is found in the realization of duty well performed, and the appre- 
ciation of those whom you have served. It is impossible for this 
organization to give you any proper recompense for the services, 
unselfish and devoted, you have rendered, but they do want to give 
you a slight token of the appreciation that they fed. It has seemed 
to them fitting, in selecting a little remembrance for you, who have 
presided so successfully over one of the greatest of American in- 
dustries, one that, if developed along the lines that you have taught 
us to attempt its development, will have an important influence in 
improving the economic and social conditions in our country, — to 
select a purely American token, and so they have sought out a 
product of one of America's great artists, one who has left an in- 
delible mark on American art, to present to you, as one who has left 
his indelible mark upon, and who has been so helpful in the up- 
building of, a great American industry. So, Col. Ruppert, on behalf 
of the members of the United States Brewers' Association, I present 
to you this bronze by Frederick Remington, entitled "The Trooper," 
and I hope, Colonel, that it will remind you in future years not of 
the little embarrassments, not of the difiiculties you were confronted 
with in your term of office, but all the pleasantness of association 
you experienced. I trust it will remind you of the appreciation of 
the members of this organization and that it will ever demonstrate 
to you that they hold you in their highest esteem, and that it is a 
gift not only of the members of this organization, as members of 
the organization, but that it is a gift from your friends and your 
admirers, and those who entertain for you the highest feelings of 
regard and esteem and affection and gratitude. (Applause). 

COL. RUPPERT :— Mr. President and Gentlemen of the United 
States Brewers' Association, words fail me to express to you my 
appreciation of the beautiful gift and my gratitude for the senti- 
*ments expressed by Mr. Nicholson. I shall place this in my home 
and look at it very, very often and prize it as one of my most 
cherished possessions. It will bring back to me pleasant recollec- 
tions of associations while a Trustee and also as your President. 
I feel, gentlemen, this token is really too much, for I did no more 
than anyone else would have done who was interested in the in- 
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dustry, in bearing his share of the work; and I willingly did mine, 
and shall continue to do so. 

If my administration- has been a success, it is due to all of you 
who co-operated with me so nobly during the past two years, and I 
only hope, gentlemen, that you will also give the same support to 
my worthy successor. 

Gentlemen, I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
{Applause), 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, unless there is some new 
business to be presented, I declare this Convention adjourned 
sine die. 

THE SECRETARY:— It has been the custom to take a 
photograph of the Convention, but through my oversight the 
members escaped yesterday morning before this could be done. 
The photographer is waiting for us, and if we will assemble im- 
mediately in the stm parlor, the picture can be taken. 

THE PRESIDENT:— I wish to announce to the Board of 
Trustees that we will meet at twelve o'clock to-day in this room. 
Thereupon the Convention adjourned sine die. 



SroE-LIGHTS OF THE CONVENTION. 

The pleasing and effective side-lights of the convention were 
the exhibits arranged at Press Headquarters and in the Assembly 
Room, giving prohibition facts and figures, illustrating types of 
model beer advertisements, showing how beer is made and giving 
general data on the brewing industry. The exhibit arranged by 
the Crop Committee, in the Sun Parlors of the Hotel Shelbume, 
created considerable interest and brought general commendation 
to Mr. Bert Ball and those in charge of the "agricultural show." 
The four stereomotorgraphs used at the convention told a con- 
tinuous story and told it night and day to crowds of appreciative 
spectators. One machine dealt with beer advertising exclusively, 
showing in connection with advertising suggestions, pictures of well 
conducted beer gardens in New York, Coney Island and Cincinnati. 
This machine carried a sign, * 'Advertising Pointers." Another 
carried the sign, "Prohibition Mixed Pickles," and was devoted 
exclusively to showing facts and figures concerning prohibition in 
"dry" territory. The third showed pictures of empty buildings 
in Oklahoma City, and was labeled "Some of Oklahoma's Empties." 
The fourth machine showed handsomely colored pictures of hop 
fields, illustrating hop culttire from start to finish. It bore a sign, 
"Hop Culture in Oregon and California." 

These machines were the decided novelty of the convention. 
Arranged side by side near Press Headquarters, they flashed their 
story without intermission. Each machine worked automatically 
and carried fifty-two slides. Their merry twinkling caught the eye 
of every one who entered the Shelbume, and as an advertising 
factor, they were an unqualified success. 

Among the signs they displayed, were the following: 

Beer is the chief beverage of the American people. Its use 
dates back thousands of years. It is a hygienic food product and 
a natural tonic of great nutritive value. 



BREAD AND BEER 

Beer carries the process of digestion a little farther than bread, 

which is also partly predigested starch, made so by alcoholic 

fermentation, like beer. In beer as in bread you get the essence 

V^of the golden grain prepared and extracted by natural processes 

in the malt house and in the brewery. 
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The Orientals have been total abstainers for thousands of 
years. The Germans have been drinking beer for two thousand 
years. They challenge the worid for deeper thinkers, greater 
philosophers, better brewers or braver men. 



SOME PUMPKIN 
Daniel O'Connell, the great Irish Liberator, said: **I have 

seen many a merry company around a table, but never around a 

pump." 

THAT SETTLES IT 
Liebig, the famous German chemist, described beer as * liquid 
bread." 

The introduction of beer in America has done more for temper- 
ance than all the temperance societies and all the prohibition 
laws combined. — Henry Wattebson. 



Beer has received the hearty endorsement of leading medical 
and scientific authorities the world, over. 



Beer is not only a popular beverage, but a health-giving food 
that has appropriately been called * 'liquid bread." 



A Turk by the name of Haroun, 
Ate whiskey by means of a spoon, 

To one who asked *Vhy?" 

He made this reply, 
"To drink is forbidden, you loon." 



DRY SOBS FROM OKLAHOMA 

These were followed by the ** Oklahoma Empties," a slide 
entitled: *'Dry Sobs from Oklahoma. What Prohibition has done 
to the State: A Story Without Words," preceding the collection 
of empty business and office buildings of Oklahoma City, the largest 
city in the State. These pictures served their purpose well, and 
the story they told, was freely commented upon by the press, in 
reports of the convention. 

The other two machines gave prohibition statistics and il- 
lustrated hop culture on the Pacific Coast. 



LITERARY TREATMENT 



OF THE 



LIQUOR QUESTION 



Italy's Work for True Temperance— Monumental Work 

of Swedish Association of Physicians— Death-rates 

of Abstainers and Non-Abstainers— Status of 

Liquor License Legislation— How Sane 

Little Switzerland Regulates— Campaign 

Against the Saloon— Use and Abuse 

of Alcohol, etc., etc. 



THE ITALIAN TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 

AND THE 
XlVth INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST ALCOHOLISM 

THE avowed object of the international meetings against 
alcoholism is generally misunderstood. A striking proof 
of this lies in the fact that the brief cable despatches pub- 
lished in American newspapers relative to the 14th Congress, held 
at Milan, during the fourth week of September, 1913, appeared 
under such captions as "Anti- Alcohol Congress," "Foes of 
Alcohol,'' and others of Uke import, instead of "Anti- Alcoholism 
Congress," and "Foes of Alcoholism," as the real object of the 
meeting would have required. 

The texts of these despatches were in perfect keeping with their 
headlines, and, strangely enough, although perfectly truthful so 
far as they went, they were, nevertheless, positively misleading. 
The New York Times of September 23, 1913, and the New York 
Herald of September 22, 1913, are here referred to. It should not 
be necessary to state that neither the editors nor the correspondents 
of these great newspapers are capable of wilfully misleading their 
readers, even if there were any reason why they should do so, 
which is not the case. The likelihood is that the Press Committee 
of the Congress had a hand in the drafting of the news designed 
for circulation. A single illustration must sufl&ce. In the des- 
patches here in question the Assistant Secretary of the Italian 
Department of the Interior, Signor Falcioni, is correctly reported 
as having spoken in eloquent terms of the misery caused by drunken- 
ness and of "the holy cause whose supreme object it is to save 
mankind from a vice destructive alike of all ideality and of personal 
and social welfare;" but not a word is said of Mr. Falcioni's equally 
eloquent utterances concerning the proper use of stimulants, "the 
proverbial sobriety," of the Italian people, who dining centtuies 
have consumed wine as part of their daily diet; nor is there the 
slightest intimation of his emphatic statement that the exclusive 
object of these international meetings is to combat the abuse of 
alcoholic beverages, not the proper use of them, and that hereto- 
fore this object had been misunderstood in Italy, the people believ- 
ing that these congresses are also opposed to the proper use of wine. 
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and that this was one of the reasons why the movement was dis- 
trusted. 

It is true that during many years total abstinence dominated 
these meetings to such an extent that nearly all those eminent 
reformers who originated the movement as a fight against the abuse 
of drink, withdrew from the organization. It is equally true, 
however, that of late the committees on organization have made 
strenuous efforts to correct the popular error to which Mr. Faldoni 
referred. In their invitations to the different governments stress 
is laid upon the fact that the advocates of the proper use of alcoholic 
beverages are admitted on equal terms with total-abstainers. 

The government of the United States is probably the only 
one that ignored this very essential point. This regrettable ex- 
ception is painfully conspicuous in the case of the Milan Congress, 
as will readily be admitted in view of the following facts: 

The official American delegation was appointed by Secretary 
Bryan under and by virtue of an Act of Congress "providing for 
representation of the United States in the 14th International 
Congress against Alcoholism." Under a privileged resolution from 
the Committee on Rules, the House of Representatives on the 20th 
day of August, 1913, took up and passed this law, not without vigor- 
ous opposition, on the strength of the arguments advanced in its 
favor. In the course of a somewhat protracted discussion, Mr. 
Flood, of Virginia, the chief champion of the measure, laid par- 
ticular stress upon this statement, viz. : 

'*The adherents to the moderate use of alcohol, or of total 
abstinence and prohibition, as well as those advocating various 
forms for regulating the traffic in alcoholics, are allowed equal 
rights in the Congress.*' (See Congressional Record, Aug. 26, 1913, 
page 4205.) 

Surely if these words mean anything, it is that the lawmakers 
contemplated and intended a representation of the United States 
at Milan in which the various points of view enumerated by Mr. 
Flood should be more or less faithfully reflected. 

In view of the quoted words of Mr. Flood and of the well- 
known fact that in a very large majority of the States of the Union 
there are now in force license laws sanctioning the proper use of 
alcohoUc stimulants, but regulating the traffic therein more or less 
restrictively with a view to lessening the evils of the excessive 
consumption of alcohol; and that, on the other hand, State- wide 
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prohibitory laws are in force in but a very small number of States, 
it was not unreasonable to expect that a delegation would be chosen 
composed in part of citizens who favor the proper use of stimulants 
and the regulation of the liquor traffic in any manner or form. 

This reasonable expectation was doubtless entertained by all 
fair-minded men in view of the unmistakable spirit of the law as 
reflected in Mr. Flood's argument here quoted, and also the spirit 
of the invitation extended by the government of Italy — a cotintry 
where, as will presently be shown, up to June of the present year 
even mildly restrictive license-laws, in the American sense, were 
wholly unknown. 

To what extent this reasonable expectation was disappointed, 
may be inferred from the fact that in the delegation appointed 
there is not a single advocate of the proper use of stimulants, nor 
of anyone of the many regulative and restrictive systems now in 
force in at least fotir-fifths of the States of the Union. Anti- 
Saloonists, Prohibitionists, and Total Abstainers constitute the 
official delegation of the United States. 

It does not require an unusual degree of sagacity to predict 
what the report of such a delegation will be, and that Mr. Flood, 
if he really expected an impartial review of the proceedings, as his 
words clearly indicate, will be sadly disappointed. 

In answer to a direct question by Mr. Gallagher as to whether 
a complete report of the proceedings would be printed by our 
government, Mr. Flood made this statement, viz: "No: not a 
complete stenographic report; but there is a report made by the 
delegates of this government to the Secretary of State, and the 
President transmits it to Congress; and that report is printed." 
(See Congressional Record, Aug. 26, 1913, page 4,205.) 

Thus, the report of this partisan delegation, whose members 
are known throughout the country either as prohibitionists or 
vigorous opponents of the regulative and restrictive license systems 
prevailing in four-fifths of the States, will become an official docu- 
ment, a fit companion to the garbled reports rendered by similar 
delegations to previous congresses. 

ITALIAN TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 

Honest truth-seekers will regret the partisan character of this 
delegation all the more keenly, because the temperance movement 
in Italy offers many very instructive lessons. 
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It was really the only new feattire of the Milan Congress. In 
all other respects the proceedings did not differ materially from 
those of previous meetings. Surely, nobody expected that any- 
thing new would be said on such subjects as the pathology of 
alcohol, degeneracy, alcoholism in the colonies, the treatment and 
cure of drunkards, the reduction of the ntimber of saloons, educa- 
tional measures, local option, prohibition, the Gothenburg system, 
and other similar subjects concerning which the average American 
reader is so completely surfeited with seemingly endless repetitions 
of the same statements that he can well afford to wait in patience 
the appearance of the stenographic report. 

The Italian temperance movement may justly be termed a new 
feature for two reasons, viz: 1 — because it is in itself an innova- 
tion, deemed impossible but a few years ago; and 2 — because in 
a notable way, locally, it offers a new and particularly convincing 
proof of the serious error of those well-meaning but misguided 
people who, confusing use and abuse, fail to distinguish between 
drinker and drunkard, between the undeniable benefits of a sane 
and moderate indulgence of the universal htmian craving for stimu- 
lants and the vile excesses arising from temperamental defects, 
weakness of character, depraved tastes or morbid perversion of 
healthy instincts — either or all of them intensified by adverse 
circumstances or by the pitfalls and temptations of corrupting 
surroundings, and not infrequently aggravated by unwise laws. 

It is the sole object of this paper to place before the reader in a 
straightforward manner, and in the plainest possible terms, all 
those facts, emanating exclusively from official sources, which 
warrant these conclusions. 

SIGNOR FALCIONI'S ADDRESS 

In behalf of the Italian Government, Mr. Falcioni, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Department, delivered a graceful address 
of welcome, in which he greeted with a ''Jervido saluto'* the men and 
women "who had gathered there from every country in the interests 
of a noble cause having for its supreme object the saving of mankind 
from a vice destructive alike of all ideality and of personal and 
social welfare.*' He then proceeded to enumerate the reasons 
why an Italian city had not before been selected as the meeting- 
place of such a congress. 

The speech had not been printed before and for use of the 
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newspapers, as is usual on such occasions, and as a complete 
stenographic report could not be had as soon as seemed desirable, 
a typewritten copy of it was secured directly from the Secretary's 
Office, through the courtesy of a Roman editor — a courtesy, by the 
way, which is characteristic of the Italian people. Only this much 
need be said^ to establish the authenticity of the following extracts 
from said address. 

Mr. Falcioni said: **The principal reason why an Italian 
city has never before been selected as the place of meeting for an 
international congress against alcoholism lies in the fact (from which 
we derive great comfort) that up to within a few years the proverbial 
sobriety of our labor classes acted like a dam against the spreading of 
alcoholism, and consequently the need of remedies was not so 
keenly felt. It must be admitted, however, that coevally with the 
advent and growth of general prosperity, alcoholism began to 
manifest itself and now gives rise to serious apprehensions." 

In proof of this Mr. Falcioni compared the rate of deaths from 
chronic alcoholism reported during the three years 1887-1889 with 
the same death-rate during the year 1909, showing that within 
these twenty years the rate had increased from foiurteen to forty- 
one for every million of the population. (The average prohibition- 
ist, ever ready to parade blood-curdling statistics of his own making, 
will on reading these figures, probably mistrust his own eyes, or 
accuse the writer of falsification.) 

Mr. Falcioni then continues: "It will thus be seen that while 
fortunately for us, the evil has not yet assumed alarming pro- 
portions, the rapidity of its diffusion is such as to impose upon us 
the duty of curbing it in some manner.*' 

He then stated that the abuse of alcoholic beverages is not 
confined to the industrial workers of cities, but is also beginning to 
infect the rural districts where, as he puts it, '^emigration, so 
characteristic of the Itahan agricultural population, tends more 
and more to spread the evil.'* Leaving this aspect of the question, 
Mr. Falcioni proceeded to a consideration of other obstacles in the 
way of an energetic movement in line with the work of the Congress 
in these words: *'It should be borne in mind that Italy is a rich 
wine-producing country and that, naturally enough, the ultimate 
outcome of your labors and discussions has often been contrasted 
with the supreme requirements and interests of national economy. 
In this connection a regrettable error arose which has retarded 
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energetic and decisive action; for it was not generally understood 
that your efforts are aimed exclusively against the deplorable abuses 
of alcoholic drink and their incalctilable injury to the individual 
and to society." 

At this point, the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, after 
having thus strongly emphasized the difference between legitimate 
and proper use and pernicious abuse, spoke briefly of t6e connection 
between inebriety and tuberculosis and drunkenness and crime, 
expressing the hope that the discussions of the Congress would 
lead to a better understanding of the prophylactic means required 
in the former and the preventive measures needed in the latter 
respect. He then said that it was a source of special gratification 
to him to be able to inform the foreign delegates that "with the law 
of the 19th of June, 1913, Italy has taken the first decisive measure 
against alcoholism." 

For present purposes the foregoing extracts are amply sufiicient. 
They confirm the well-known observation, recorded by all imbiased 
students of the drink question, that up to within a few years the 
Italian people occupied the very first rank among the nations noted 
for their sobriety, in spite of the fact that, France only excepted, 
Italy is the largest, and next to Greece, the oldest wine-produdng 
and wine-consuming country in Europe. 

PROSPERITY AND VITICULTURE 

In the course of an address on the economic place of wine in 
Italy, Mr. Ottavi, who was selected by the Committee on Organ- 
ization for this particular task, stated before the Congress that the 
average Italian vintage amounted to 48 millions of hectolitres 
annually, as compared with 50 millions of hectolitres produced in 
France. He did not enter into an analysis of the fluctuations in the 
quantities produced in different years, although these fluctuations 
are sometimes considerable. Thus, the oflScial statistics for the 
year 1907 show a wine production of 50 millions of hectolitres in 
Italy and of 66 millions in France, exclusive of her African colonies. 

Mr. Ottavi spoke at length on the great importance of viti- 
culture, representing, as it does, one-fifth of the total agricultural 
produce of the country, and thus forming a very considerable part 
of the wealth of the nation. One of the most significant statements 
made by Mr. Ottavi, is the following: "In regions where the pro- 
duction of wine is abundant, the population increases and emi- 
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gration is much smaller than elsewhere by reason of the prosperity- 
due to viticulture." 

Although we are not particularly interested either in the 
economic or fiscal aspect of this feature, it may not be amiss to 
state — ^always on the authority of this chosen expert— that an 
Italian vineyard in normal conditions commands a much higher 
price than any other piece of cultivated and irrigated land of equal 
fertiUty and size devoted to other produce. Even according to 
American standards twelve hundred dollars for about two and one- 
half acres of farming land must be considered a pretty high price, and 
that is the figure at which (to cite but one example) the Piedmontese 
vintners value their best vineyards. 

And now only one other fact need be mentioned; namely, that 
the different Italian municipalities collect annually about fourteen 
million dollars in the form of a tax on the consumption of wine. 

During centuries the ItaUan people consumed wine in the 
quantities here indicated, and yet remained so temperate in the use 
of what to them is an essential part of their daily diet, as to have 
become noted throughout the world for their sobriety. Drunken- 
' ness entailed the severe penalty of social ostracism, and alcoholism, 
as understood in our day, was practically unknown forty years ago. 
Even twenty-five years ago, the Italian Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior tells us, the deaths from alcoholism, within three years, 
amounted to only fourteen, or; in other words, to not quite five per 
year out of every million of the population — and that was at the 
period when the habits of the Italian people began to change for 
the worse under the influence of increasing prosperity, as Mr. 
Falcioni said, meaning, doubtless, the rapid development of modem 
industrialism with all its incalculable benefits, and all its sombre 
drawbacks; with its ups and downs of relentless competition, its 
over-production succeeded by the partial closing of factories and 
the discharge of workmen; its strikes and lockouts, with all the 
physical misery following in their train. 

Only a few weeks before the 14th Congress convened the city 
of Milan witnessed the preparations for a gigantic strike that 
threatened to bring all traflSc to a complete standstill, and was only 
averted at the eleventh hour. 

There are other equally forceful reasons for this deplorable 
change of habits, reasons which Mr. Falcioni did not mention, 
but which stand out clearly in the discussions had in both branches 
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of the Italian parliament on the subject of the Act of June 19, 
1913. 

Without making the question a special study, it would be 
impossible for a foreigner to gauge adequately Italy's industnal 
progress within the past fifty years. Since the unification of their 
beautiful country the Italians have forged ahead with giant's 
strides upon every field of human activity, husbandry, perhaps, 
excepted. Neither Goethe nor Byron would recognize the land 
they have glorified in imperishable song. It is still the land of 
aztu'e sky, of dazzling sunshine, of beauty, poetry and music; 
but it is no longer the land of '*il dolce far niente/* of sweet idleness 
and its picturesque product, the multitudinous lazzaroni. 

Everywhere in the cities, particularly in the northern provinces, 
the traveler feels and hears the ceaseless pulse-beat of vigorous 
industries. Even in the rural districts this modem spirit manifests 
itself, although in a diflFerent manner and helped along by other 
causes. Mr. Falcioni hinted at the latter when he mentioned 
emigration, which he styled **a characteristic of the farming popu- 
lation," and Mr. Owen Johnson, in a recent article in the New York 
Times (Sept. 21, 1913) throws a strong light upon it by his assertion 
that ItaUans "go back when they have accumulated American 
dollars, buy property and restore it." They bring back the Ameri- 
can dollars, without a doubt, but as the Italian Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior shows, they also bring back a taste for stronger 
beverages and alien drinking habits. Thus it seems that both in 
the city and the country a penalty must be paid for prosperity under 
modem conditions; conditions which should not be interpreted 
from the narrow view-point of the delegation sent to represent the 
United States at Milan. 

LAW AGAINST INTEMPERANCE 

Although, as Mr. Falcioni said, intemperance has not yet 
assumed **alarming proportions" in Italy, the government never- 
theless deemed it wise to adopt what is called a **decisive measure" 
against it by the enactment of the law of the 19th of June, 1913. 

It is not unlikely that some of the American delegates have 
read this law, and also, possibly, the parliamentary reports bearing 
thereon, but it may be permissible to express a doubt as to whether 
if they have read both, they wiU use them in the delegation's report 
in the spirit that actuated the Italian lawmakers. Therefore, it 
seems proper to familiarize the reader with both the nature of this 
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measure and the premises upon which it is based. The draft of 
this law, prepared by the Secretary of the Interior in collaboration 
with the Department of Justice, was first introduced into the Italian 
Senate in the month of May, 1911. Adopted in the Senate, it went 
to the lower house, where, amendments being proposed, it was 
held up, and did not come up again until June of the present year, 
very near the end of the session. At this stage it would again have 
been delayed for want of time to agree upon amendments, if the 
Government had not intervened by requesting the lower house to 
pass the bill without any modifications. 

Two committee reports accompanied the bill, the first sub- 
mitted in 1911, the other in 1913. (Atti Parlamentari Sessione 
1909-13. Camera dei Deputati Nos, 885 and 885a.) To the former 
of these reports are appended several tables showing the progress 
of inebriety and its results, among the latter the death-rate from 
alcoholism mentioned by Mr. Falcioni. Two of the other statistical 
tables show the consumption of distilled spirits, and the number of 
places where they are retailed, and it is upon these tables that the 
Committee based the recommendation that the law in question 
be enacted. This part of the law reads: 

"Tables III. and IV. show clearly the cause of the evil. 

"From table III. it appears that during the fiscal year 1888-89, 
85,284 hectolitres * of distilled spirits were produced in Italy, of 
which quantity only 41,000 remained for home-consumption; 
while during the fiscal year 1909-10 the production of spirits 
amoimted to 800,537 hectolitres of which 625,000 were consumed 
at home.*' 

Table IV. shows that the number of places where spirits are 
being retailed, increased in exact proportion to the growth of the 
production, and as during the same period the evils of inebriety 
also progressed in exact proportion to the increase in the production 
of spirits, the Committee concluded that the remedy must be applied 
at this point. 

It appears from the report that feeling perfectly sure of the 
proverbial sobriety of the people as a whole, who regard wine as an 
indispensable part of their daily diet, the authorities in order to 
create an outlet for the over-production of grapes, in years of abund- 
ance, made fiscal concessions to the vintners in regard to distillation, 
expecting probably that the spirits would be largely exported. It 
has been shown, however, that the rapid growth of industrialism 
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with its blessings and its drawbacks, combined with other causes 
already mentioned, frustrated this expectation. 

During the years 1904-1909 the production of spirits was ex- 
ceptionally large and the report shows that during this period the 
number of retailers of spirits (mostly wine-shops) increased from 
one for every 175 to one for every 151 of the population, taking 
the average for the entire Kingdom. It is important to bear this 
in mind, because this is the point where the entering wedge of the 
reform comes into play. 

The second report deals to a large extent with the systems in 
vogue in other countries, the object of the Committee being in this 
particular to show what is, and what is not, applicable to Italian 
conditions, and feasible and desirable under circtmistances pre- 
vailing in Italy. 

By mere statements of facts, without critical comment, the 
report covers, in the order here given, State monopoly, numerical 
limitation of licensed places, prohibition, local option and the 
Gothenburg system, and winds up in these words, conveying a 
masterly bit of mild sarcasm, viz. : 

*' There is not as yet sufficient evidence available to judge, by 
the results obtained, of the comparative eflScacy of the different 
systems. Certain it is that the prohibition of all alcoholic beverages 
if it could be carried out, would drive out the plague of alcoholism. 
But while such an excess of prevention may be advisable in countries 
where the people only drink liquors containing a high percentage of 
alcohol, it is inconceivable in a sunny and fertile land like ours, where 
the prolific vine grows upon every hillside in luxurient abundance and 
constitutes so large a part of the nation's wealth,'' 

Now as to the law, a brief summary of its provisions will 
suflBce to give a clear idea of its character. It provides for two 
classes of licenses; one for the retailing of distilled liquors and the 
other for retailers of beverages containing less than 21% of alcohol. 
The latter licenses are granted under the old law providing for 
"public safety'* (what we would call police regulations); but the 
new spirit-licenses require the special permission of the Mayor 
with the sanction of a commission composed of the Mayor, the official 
physician of the province, and one representative each of the pro- 
vincial council, provincial health-board and local police-board. 
This commission also fixes the hour for the opening and closing of 
ordinary saloons and spirit shops, and in regard to the latter they 
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are to be guided by local exigencies and the prevalence of alcoholism 
in their respective provinces. Spirit shops must remain closed on 
feast-days and during elections. Spirits shall not be sold to minors 
under 16 years of age, nor shall intoxicating beverages of any kind 
be sold to persons under the influence of liquor and persons of 
unsound mind or temporarily in an abnormal mental condition. 
Saloons shall not be used as offices for the employment or payment 
of laborers. 

In view of the recent investigations which indicate that the 
pernicious character of the drink known as absinthe is not due to 
alcohol, but to the herb which gives the liquor its name, the manu- 
facture and sale of this beverage are forbidden; but this prohibition 
does not apply to drinks containing less than 21% of alcohol in 
which the herb is used merely for flavoring, if it is in other respects 
conformable to the health-law. (It will be remembered that the 
same rigid exclusion of absinthe was decreed in Switzrland about 
two years ago by virtue of a plebiscite.) 

Section 7 provides indirectly for a numerical limitation of the 
number of saloons of all kinds, but in such a maimer as not to 
affect existing saloons. It reads: "In all communities or parts of 
communities where the number of places for the retail sale of 
alcoholic beverages of any kind exceeds the proportion of one for 
every 500 of the population, no new licenses shall be issued. This 
section does not apply to owners of vineyards who retail wine of 
their own vintage. (This is most literally the text of a provision 
recommended to the Legislature of New York by the State Com- 
mission for the revision of the excise laws many years ago.) 

To the Interior, Finance and Health Departments jointly is 
assigned the duty of preparing, biennially, for publication under 
royal decree, a list of substances and essences which, being injurious 
to health, shall not be used at all in the manufacture of alcoholic 
drinks, and of others which may be used in stated proportions. 

The penalties are heavy fines for the first, and forfeiture of 
licenses for the second offense in the case of dealers, and fines and 
confiscation of adulterated beverages in the case of manufacturers. 

Drunkenness, if accompanied by disturbance of the public 
peace, by misdemeanor and the like, entails, upon second conviction, 
the forfeiture of certain civic rights and privileges. The twice- 
convicted^drunkard is deprived during a period of five years of the 
right to vote and to serve on juries. 
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WHAT PROHIBITIONISTS MIGHT LEARN 

This is the substance of the law. Surely, any attempt to 
dilate upon it or to elucidate its details would be a waste of time. 
If, as stated in the U. S. House of Representatives, the object of 
sending American delegates to these international congresses is to 
profit by the investigations and experience of foreign nations, the 
facts herein reviewed, together with the new Italian law, ought to be 
regarded as being of considerable value and importance. 
It remains to be seen whether the delegates think so. It is not 
at''! ^ likely. The prohibitionists' aim at home and abroad is to 
teach, not to learn. If the opposite were true, they would find 
splendid opportunities at home; for in its basic principle the Italian 
law harmonizes perfectly with the teachings of the most eminent 
American advocates of temperance (as contra-distinguished from 
prohibition) from the days of Dr. Benjamin Rush, of revolutionary 
fame, to the era of the Temperance Society under Dr. Crosby's 
guidance, and, thence on to the period of scientific investigations 
conducted by the Committee of Fifty. But no American pro- 
hibitionist was ever known to mention at- these international 
assemblies the magnificent work of the latter body of eminent 
scientists. To do so, would be contrary to prohibitory practices. 
Why should we expect prohibitionists to approach European 
matters in a more receptive state of mind? Indeed, Americans 
could learn a great deal from European conditions and the con- 
tinental treatment of the drink question, as this Italian case shows, 
but at these congresses the subjects of consideration principally 
relate, as the name indicates, to alcoholism — i,e. to the abuse, not 
the proper use of intoxicants — ^and therefore the meetings are the 
favorite battle-ground of the extremists of all nations. In Italy, 
as in every European country, there are abstinence-societies, of 
course (just as there are vegetarian clubs, and associations pledging 
their members to eschew tobacco), but their membership forms an 
infinitesimal small fraction of the population, yet naturally enough, 
they play a very prominent part in these meetings. There are also in 
Italy, as in every other country, physicians and scientists who dis- 
countenance the use, however moderate, of any intoxicants; but 
as several symposiums, particularly in Germany and France, have 
shown, their ntunber is exceedingly small as compared with the 
large body of scientists who regard the moderate use of mild alco- 
holic beverages as being conducive to htmian health and happiness, 
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or, to quote the words of one of the Italian parliamentary reports: 
"that pure wine consumed in moderate quantities contributes 
hygienically to man's well-being.** Very few of these scientists, 
however, consider it worth their while to attend such congresses. 

As a rule, the extreme views of European teetotalers and the 
remedies they propose are not taken seriously by the public. The 
Italian total-abstainers, for instance, propose that the vintners be 
induced by moral suasion to convert the grapes, which they cannot 
sell for table use, into fermented juice and jam. What the Italian 
people think of this proposition appears very clearly from the law 
here reviewed and the parliamentary reports upon which it is based. 
However extreme the views of these teetotalers may be, they would 
not dare to advocate prohibition; to argue that because forty-one 
defective or perverted persons out of every million of the population 
die annually of alcoholism, the entire Italian people should be 
prevented by law from drinking wine — a beverage which they have 
consumed daily during many centtiries and yet earned world-wide 
fame for their sobriety. This is the salient point of the contrast 
between the American and the European reform movement in all 
its phases — a contrast which, it is to be feared, American agitators 
will never willingly admit, although they are too intelligent not to 
perceive and understand it. 

In order to illustrate this apprehension an incident, unconnected 
with the Milan Congress, may not be out of place. In the New 
York Times of the 14th of October, .1913, it is stated that Dr. 
Crafts, the famous "prohibitionist, on returning to America from a 
tour abroad, stated that *' Germany is away ahead of America in 
some forms of temperance.*' Dr. Crafts* observations cannot be 
gainsaid, if temperance be construed in the rational sense of the 
word. The German people, who as a whole are very temperate 
in their drinking-habits, should indeed be congratulated upon their 
successful efforts to suppress all those excesses to which the youth 
of certain classes were addicted during the short period of intel- 
lectual * 'storm and stress** which lies between the time of the 
scholastic restraint and iron discipline of the ''Gymnajsium** and the 
entry upon the serious duties of their chosen avocations. A marked 
change for the better is noticable in this respect throughout Germany, 
and a large part of the credit for this belongs to the different govern- 
ments; but all this is accomplished by moral suasion and no in- 
tention of forbidding or hindering the proper use of healthful 
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stimulants. The same governments, national, provincial and 
municipal, employ trained corps of teachers to instruct the vintners 
in the proper managements of their vineyards, and the diflFerent 
rulers maintained upon their domains model vineyards and wine- 
cellars to which the wine-growers' attention is called from time to 
tiine for their instruction; and for the same purpose these govern- 
ments maintain out of the public funds brewing-schools either as 
independent institutions or parts of agricultural colleges — ^not to 
mention the commercial breweries operated by ruling and media- 
tized houses, such as the one at Munich and the equally famous 
establishment of the Kaiser's intimate friend and purveyor of beer, 
Prince Furstenberg. 

Why does Dr. Crafts fail to point out these facts? It would 
perhaps be more appropriate to ask why he should point them out, 
considering that they destroy his entire stock in trade accumulated 
during many years of arduous labors. 

This incident, gleaned from another field, also tends to confirm 
the assertion that America might indeed learn from European 
methods — ^as Congress evidently intended — ^if the men delegated to 
these international meetings, instead of helping to propagate the 
Spirit of intolerance inseparable from zealotism, would study im- 
partially the past history and present condition of the foreign 
countries, which they are paid to visit. 

In past years this same Dr. Crafts headed the American 
delegation and, as his reports show, he neither saw nor heard 
anything in Europe that could shake his convictions that alcohol in 
any form (wine, beer, cider or spirits) and consumed in any quantity, 
however moderate, must lead to the physical and moral destruction 
of individuals and nations. 

It is not likely that his successor, Mr. Dinwiddle, will differ 
from him in this piartictdar. No matter what the past history and 
present condition of the ItaUan people may teach to other men, 
to the Prohibitionist they will prove nothing except the correct- 
ness of his shibboleth, his **ceterum censeo'* — alcohol must go. 



"ALCOHOL AND SOCIETY." 

Important Work Sponsored by the Swedish Association of 

Physicians. 

THIS is the title of the weightiest book on the liquor *problem 
which has appeared since the days of the Committee of 
Fifty. It is published in the name of the Swedish Associa- 
tion of Physicians and was prepared by a committee selected by it. 
Having devoted several of its meetings to a discussion of the 
alcohol question, the Swedish Association of Physicians, which 
represents the highest corporate medical authority in Sweden, 
resolved in March, 1908, to charge some of its best qualified members 
with special inquiries into the different aspects of the liquor 
problem. The result of their labors, extending over five years, 
is the above book, which bears the sub-title ** Considerations of the 
anti-social influences caused by the use of intoxicating liquors, 
together with proposals for systematic means of combating thenk 
in Sweden.*' 

As is well known, Sweden has long been the exponent of ad- 
vanced temperance legislation. Its * 'riksdag,*' or parliament, con- 
tains a very strong representation of men who are total abstainers, 
if not full-fledged prohibitionists. That it voted to subsidize 
the work of the Swedish physicians is therefore strong evidence of 
public faith in their knowledge and impartiality. For this reason, 
as well as because of its intrinsic merit, the findings of the book 
under consideration are of world-wide interest to those concerned 
with the truth about the much controverted liquor question. Un- 
fortunately, the work has not yet been translated into English. 
There is thus the greatest reason for reproducing briefly its 
leading utterances and conclusions. In the following some of 
them will be summarized and others translated in full. Explana- 
tions or remarks by the compiler have been put in parenthesis to 
distinguish them from the text. All the italics used are found in 
the original. 

Chapter I. 

The Alcohol Question. A Question of General Hygiene of the Utmost 
Importance. The Attitude of Physicians Toward it. 

A more objective and impartial view of the whole liquor 
problem is emphatically needed. Even a superficial knowledge of 
the concepts appearing in the literature of the last decade, as well 
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as of the methods of investigation they reveal, must awaken a 
lively wonder in the mind of a somewhat critically inclined investi- 
gator at the serious shortcomings of prevailing methods of study. 
The obvious mistakes and exaggerations even in regard to some of 
the fundamental things upon which the modem temperance 
doctrine is built have their counterparts in the unscientific and 
swollen notions concerning the usefulness and necessity of alcohol 
expressed by persons who feel themselves called upon to defend the 
status quo. 

But the alcohol literature is not alone in exhibiting faults which 
only a more critical study can free it from. Even practical measures 
are not founded upon exact knowledge gained by methodical 
observations of and insight into the social bearings of the alcohol 
question. Thus a thorough understanding of the extent of the 
abuse of drink is lacking; the different types of alcoholics are not 
sufficiently well known, and the extent of the injury they do them- 
selves and others is only superficially ascertained. The develop- 
ment of alcoholism in individuals and the social and individual 
conditions giving rise to it have not been made the object of study. 
If the abuse of alcohol is a social disease it must be owned that our 
knowledge about it is exceedingly imperfect, both in regard to its 
deeper causes and manifestations as well as in regard to its course. 
There is no social instrument delegated to study the phenomena 
and to penetrate the manifold conditions associated with them. 
Consequently no fact-basis fs at hand which may inspire to new 
methods and the following up of the effects of those adopted against 
the drink evil. 

And yet the temperance movement touches a side of modem 
social life which ought to be made the object of exact investigations, 
partly of an experimental nature. Here as well as in other fields 
it is important that the measures proposed should be preceded by a 
thorough knowledge not only of the social phenomena, the evils 
which underlie the reform efforts, but also of the circumstances 
that, in turn, condition these phenomena. Without such knowledge 
one risks that while a present evil, patent to all, is being suppressed, 
other evils may arise which are more difficult to detect and perhaps 
even more dangerous. 

Dtiring a long campaign of education, the modem temperance 
movement, relying upon the authority of physicians and scientists, 
has sought to establish certain opinions about the injurious effects 
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of alcohol on the human organism and upon a people as scientifi- 
cally proven facts. These opinions have almost without protest 
from anyone been pressed upon all ranks of the population and have 
unquestionably contributed strongly to confirm the belief that the 
total abstinence from all alcoholic beverages and even complete 
prohibition are firmly supported by the medical-scientific point of 
view. The reason why this quasi-scientific propaganda has not 
been halted is explained in large part by the laudable object it would 
serve. The unsubstantiated and exaggerated assertions hinted 
at are not of the kind which, when shown to be untenable, would 
justify a cessation. of energetic and far-reaching efforts to stop the- 
abuse of alcohol. But, on the other hand, one should not minimize 
the danger imminent when a movement, in order to gain certain 
socio-political aims, is permitted without hindrance to formulate a 
doctrine whose foundations can be undermined at the very time 
when it needs to develop its highest potential strength. The well- 
known Committee of Fifty, organized in the United States for an 
impartial study of the liquor problem, utters the following note- 
worthy words on this point: ** There is much to fear from excess of 
drink, but there is also much to fear from the excessive statements 
which experience soon discovers to be unsupported by facts." 

There are still other reasons why physicians should feel them- 
selves especially called upon to contribute to the solution^of the tem- 
perance question. (The limited sense in which the word/ 'solution'' 
must be understood is noted) . They have received and are more and 
more receiving a biologic-scientific training. Man in health and sick- 
ness is the object of their study not only during the years of their 
preparation, but is also the object of their observation and care in 
the practice of their profession. They come into contact with all 
classes of society from the lowest to the highest. They are the most 
interested spokesmen for matters of public hygiene. Therefore, 
physicians realize better than others the importance of dealing with 
a question of public hygiene of extraordinary weight like that of 
alcohol in an objective, impartial, and, in the best sense of the term, 
modem scientific manner. ' 

But the physicians should not regard their duty as limited to a 
consideration of the temperance question from its medical aspects 
only. To split up a social question in such a manner distorts the 
perspective and leads to one-sided conceptions. As members of 
society, with that special insight which education and exercise of 
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calling afford them, the physicians should endeavor to gain a con- 
ception of the question in all its bearings and to get such con- 
ception accepted. 

Chapter 11. 

The Influence Upon the Organism of Small and Medium Large Doses of 
Alcohol. A Question of Subordinate Importance for a Determination 
of Desirable Measures in the Domain of Temperance Legislation. 

As indicated in the previous chapter, the modem temperance 
movement aiming to introduce a general obligatory absolutism 
(prohibition) has for many years based its argumentation chiefly 
upon data said to be garnered from the medical science, and which 
unquestionably have greatly contributed to the formation of the 
system of doctrine which is a conspicuous part of the present day 
"alcohology." In Sweden, at least, the more far-seeing spokesmen 
of the temperance movement have in the most recent times begun 
to understand that they have ventured upon shaky ground without 
quite realizing it, and are now more inclined to emphasize the domi- 
nant position of the social aspects of the question as contrasted with 
the purely medical. Still the question of the influence of small and 
medium large doses of alcohol continues to occupy an extremely 
large and disproportionate place in the current temperance litera- 
ture. 

It is proven that in cases of persons who have died from acute 
alcohol poisoning, alcohol is found in the largest relative amount in 
the blood, where it may reach 0.5 per cent. The next largest 
relative amount occurs in the brain, with 0.4 per cent. Even in 
cases of the strongest alcohol poisoning the amount of alcohol in the 
organism hardly exceeds one-half of one per cent. When consumed 
in medium large or smaller doses the concentration is necessarily 
smaller. The alcohol absorbed by the organism oxidizes. Generally 
about one per cent, leaves the body in an unaltered condition. 
When alcohol cannot serve the organism as building material or is 
not conserved in other ways, it begins at once to burn up. In this 
process energy is produced corresponding to seven heat units for 
each gram of alcohol. The corresponding figures for the usual 
nutriments are: For albumen and carbohydrates, 4.4 and for fats, 
9. The energy generated serves as a source of heat to the body. 
But it has not yet been possible to find compelling proof that this 
energy is transformed into muscular strength. 
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/Alcohol IS thus oxidized within the body, and since it has been 
demonstrated that by this process, the usual foods, carbo-hydrates, 
proteids and albumen are in corresponding proportions saved from 
destruction, there is no reason at hand for denying alcohol its place 
among the nutriments. 

Nevertheless alcohoUc beverages shotdd not be designated as 
a food without reservation. Even after the consumption of such 
beverages in admittedly too large and injurious quantities, that 
feeUng of safety does not occur which takes place after eating much 
and which prevents the usual foods from being used in too large 
quantities. For this reason and on account of the comparatively high 
cost of alcoholic beverages, they are not adapted as articles of food. 

In regard to the influence of the alcohol doses under considera- 
tion upon the digestion, it has been proved that they stimulate 
the appetite and promote the generation of gastric juices. It does 
not follow, however, that this effect is generally desirable or necessary. 

The usual staterdent that while the burning up of alcohol 
generates heat, this effect is quickly nullified by an augmented 
radiation of heat from the body has not been demonstrated by the 
most careful investigations that have been made by Atwater and 
Benedict. Still it is possible that a dose of alcohol taken at once 
and producing intoxication causes a loss of heat which is certain 
cases may have injurious restdts. 

Alcohol in smaller doses has a stimtdating effect upon the 
muscles, both on the tired and the not-tired, permitting them to 
perform a larger work than they under ordinary conditions are 
capable of. This effect soon passes away, whereupon a lessened 
ability of performance ensues. There is, however, some con- 
tradictory evidence on this point. Thus Atwater and Benedict 
could not observe that daily doses of 72 grams taken in periods of 
4-9 days diminished the ability to do ordinary musctdar work. 

Especially Kraepelin has done great service in investigating 
the influence of alcohol in small or medium large doses on the 
nervous system and the brain. He believes to have shown that 
after using alcohol certain psychic functions, such as adding 
nimabers, distingtdshing signals, typesetting, etc., are weakened, 
if not inunediately, since in certain instances an augmented func- 
tional ability may occur, then after a short while. In particular, does 
he believe to have shown that quite small doses of alcohol, 7 to 10 
grams, distiu-b the "higher** functions such as distinguishing 
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obscure impressions^ taking a decision, analyzing thoughts, ' con- 
trolling the will, etc., while the "lower" functions, such as re- 
peating speeches and verses learned by heart, may be performed 
even more easily under the influence of alcohol than otherwise. 

On the other hand, several investigators — for instance, Rudin, 
Joss and others-^have arrived at quite different results and less 
disadvantages, so far as the effect of small and medium large doses 
of alcohol upon the psychical functions are concerned. Therefore, 
as regards this question, one cannot in the present condition of 
science affirm much as being certain or of general application. 

The stimulating and pleasurable influence of alcohol upon the 
subjective state of being, is of course what has made alcoholic 
beverages the most widespread and popular of all things consumed. 
Taken in moderate quantities, they diminish the feeling of tiredness, 
quiet unpleasant sensations in general, and make social intercourse 
more open-hearted and genial. Herein lies also their danger. 
From the physiological 'point of view no line of demarcation can be 
drawn between such slight effects of alcohol and a state of in- 
toxication. Healthy persons, at least the young and middle-aged, 
have no physiological need of using alcohol even in small quantities. 
Nevertheless, it must be conceded that ntmierous soberly living 
persons who are competent to judge, even physicians, have declared 
both in speech and writing, that alcoholic beverages agree with 
them and are beneficial. To this the only reply which can at 
present be made from a scientific standpoint is that made by the 70 
physiologists gathered at Cambridge (England) in 1898: "Briefly, 
none of the exact restilts hitherto gained can be appealed to as 
contradicting, from a purely physiological point of view, the con- 
clusions which some persons have drawn from their daily common 
experience, that alcohol so used (taken in diluted form in small 
doses, as indicated by the popular phrase 'moderate use of alcohol*) 
may be beneficial to their health.'' This statement was occasioned 
by an assertion to the contrary in certain approved text-books 
used in the United States, and was signed by especially prominent 
physiologists from all countries. 

To define "small and medium large doses of alcohol,*' in the 
sense of determining the quantity of absolute alcohol which anyone 
may take daily with impunity, is impossible. It is largely con- 
ditioned by age, sex, constitutional peculiarities, etc. Efforts 
in this direction, as might be expected, have yielded quite dissimi- 
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lax results, the amounts stated varying from 25 to 100 grams per day. 
There is no means of determining the individual resistance to 
alcohol; that is, the amount one may consume without injury to his 
health. There are instances of apparently well persons with whom 
the daily use of a very small quantity of alcohol does not agree, 
while, on the other hand, aged individuals may be found who enjoy 
the best of health, although they for the greater part of their life 
have taken more than 100 grams of alcohol daily. 

But there are other considerations than those of the purely 
individual kind which determine the amount of alcohol which 
apparently may be used without injtiry; for instance, the con- 
centrated form of the beverages, their purity, whether the quantity 
used is consumed at once or in several successive portions, and with 
or without food; whether it is drunk by one engaged in hard muscu- 
lar labor or by one of sedentary habits; whether it is used during 
work hours or at their close, etc. It is not particularly remarkable 
that in respect to all this no more definite statement can be made. 
Similar difficulties are met in deciding what may be a non-injurious 
use of other things, such as tobacco, coffee, tea, chocolate, spices, etc. 

The attempt to find support in the results of medical investiga- 
tions for the claim that alcohol in the form of the usual alcoholic 
beverages is under all conditions to be regarded as a deleterious 
substance, a "poison," may with certainty be said to have mis- 
carried. The chain of evidence in favor of voluntary or obligatory 
absolutism (prohibition) cannot be completed in this manner. 

But although proof of the injtiry of small and mediimi large 
doses of alcohol in physiological and psychological respects cannot 
be produced, and even if it seems probable that the use of alcohol 
may be beneficial to many persons, this does not afford a decisive 
reason against the justification or desirability of banishing alcohol 
by law as an article of general consimiption. The suggestion 
that modem society may not be able to forego the use of alcoholic 
beverages without dangers to its development and well-being, does 
not of itself warrant opposition to the modem prohibition move- 
ment. The funflamental question is whether what alcoholic 
beverages contribute to social happiness and well-being outweigh 
the social unhappiness and misery which they cause. 

Yet, should it appear that the evils arising from drink are 
unquestionably greater than any good it may do, the question still 
remains whether the total prohibition of intoxicants is desirable 
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and justifiable. Before it can be answered, two other questions 
must be considered and replied to: Is it possible by means of 
prohibition to guard against the evils caused by alcohol or to di- 
minish them materially? Can this aim be more surely reached 
and with less risk in some other way? We must understand the 
kind of injury wrought, in order to learn what kind of measures 
should be taken, and how great it is, in order to determine the extent 
of the sacrifices we are ready to make. 

(In some of the following chapters the different aspects of the 
socially evil consequences of alcohol are sketched. Their nature 
and extent form the background against which the authors wotdd 
have the social means of defence viewed. More or less extended 
stmimaries of these chapters are given below, according to their 
importance and general interest). 

Chapter III. 

The Abuse of Alcohol as a Source of Coarseness and a Poisoning of the 
Family Life. Drink Habits Among Unmarried Men the Cause of Less 
Frequent Marriage and Increased Prostitution. 

The number of arrests for drunkenness, particularly in the 
city of Stockholrti, is considered at length. As the statistics upon 
which it is based are necessarily inexact and incomplete, no con- 
clusion is drawn regarding the actual extent of the abuse of alcohol 
and its manifestations, although it appears alarming enpugh. It 
is noted, that in the case of many young men intoxication is an 
expression of deplorable drink customs rather than of moral de- 
pravity. The coarsening influence of drink upon the home and 
married life is pointed out as one of the most important elements 
on the debit side of the question. This influence is notable also in 
cases where an extreme abuse of alcohol does not occur. Concern- 
ing the effect of drunkenness in diminishing the marriage rate, 
while prostitution is increased, no facts are adduced, but a general 
line of reasoning is followed. 

Chapter IV. • 

The Economic Consequences to the Laboring Classes of their Drink Habits. 

Alcohol and Poverty. 

The total expenditure for alcoholic drinks, of which only 
estimates can be made, is held to be excessive. On the other hand, 
the sums thus involved would not necessarily be saved or spent for 
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useful or necessary things were alcohol unobtainable. It is quite 
probable that a large part would be expended for coffee, soft drinks, -f^ 
and other luxuries for which even now the Swedish nation may 
possibly waste a larger sum than that given out for intoxicants, 
when a proper reduction is made for the part of the cost of the latter 
that goes into taxes. 

Yet the economic injury wrought the laboring classes par- 
ticularly through drink should not be minimized; it is most serious. 
However, as to its actual extent and its manifestation within 
different occupations and in different places, the necessary facts 
are not at hand. 

It is characteristic of the economic injury resulting from drink 
that it usually hits others harder than the drinker himself. The 
abuse of alcohol affects the economic interests of the laboring 
classes indirectly by causing a loss of intellectual and moral capacity 
in the fight for improved conditions of living, and by preventing 
the development of rational demands of a spiritual as well as of 
a material nature. The direct results of the abuse of alcohol so 
far as the laboring classes are concerned, consists, partly, in causing 
illness with consequent loss of earning power and perhaps premature 
death, and, partly, in making them work-shy. By the latter is not 
meant that permanent condition observed in vagrants who at the 
same time may be markedly alcoholic. The investigations made by 
Bonnhoeffer, Williams, Monchemoller and others indicate that this 
form of work-shyness is less a result of alcoholism than of inherited 
and, through mental disease, acquired psychic defects. The work- 
shyness in question is of a temporary character, but nevertheless of 
economic importance. No thoroughgoing investigation has been 
made of the influence upon the ability to work and thereby upon the 
earning power, of larger daily doses of alcohol in the case of laborers 
in different occupations. The common conception (in Sweden) is 
that this deleterious influence is not specially notable. It is indeed 
not rare to find persons whose daily consumption of alcohol and their 
reaction to it unquestionably place them in the category of alco- 
holics, and who still are regarded as especially proficient in 
their calling. Notwithstanding observations of this kind, a me- 
thodical and searching investigation of the influence of the usual 
alcohol doses upon the quantity and quality of work done, both in 
lower and higher grades of employment, would perhaps place 
the whole matter in another Ught than the one in which it is 
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commonly viewed and might lead to a very profitable agitation 
for temperance. 

The statistical investigations hitherto made of the relation 
between alcohol and poverty have been nimierous but yield little 
permanent value and are not comparable. The official statistics 
of the poor in the city of Stockholm for 1907 and 1908 show drunken- 
ness to have been the cause of need in 0.4 per cent, of the total 
nimaber aided. Certain earlier inquiries based upon a limited 
material reached very much higher percentage for some localities 
in Sweden. 

The inquiries in this field made by the Committee of Fifty, 
whose work is given special credence on account not only of the 
extensive material gathered but of the care and expert knowledge 
with which the work was carried on are referred to at some length. 
The obstacles to competent inquiry, and among them the technical 
difficulties connected with the subject, are such that little progress 
has been made. Here as well as in regard to many other aspects of 
the alcohol question, the great danger is of collecting a dead sta- 
tistical material. Yet if one cannot account statistically in a 
wholly satisfactory manner for alcohol as a cause of poverty, certain 
facts are obvious, and experience tells the story sufficiently. 

Chapter V. 

Alcohol and Crime. 

It is not an easy task to deduce from the multitude of figures 
gathered from different countries a reply to the one question which 
after all is that one should like to have answered, namely: If the 
alcohol had not existed, how many and which of the crimes committed 
within a stated period may one reasonably suppose Would then 
not have taken place? 

The Swedish and Danish statistics cited seem to establish a 
relation between crime and drink in most cases. But especially 
those of Swedish origin are to be accepted with the utmost caution. 
The data were collected by prison chaplains and are chiefly based 
upon the statements of the criminals themselves and have only a 
limited value as many prisoners naturally are not disincUned to 
blame an accidental condition of intoxication for their misdoings. 
On the other hand, they might be reluctant to describe themselves 
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as **given to drunkenness." This perhaps explains why those 
among the Swedish prisoners said to have committed their 
crimes while intoxicated are four times as numerous as those 
ch9.racterized as given to drunkenness prior to the commission of 
the crime. 

Moreover, very far-reaching conclusions in -regard to intoxi- 
cation as a principal cause of crime should not be drawn from the 
bare fact, even when it is carefully ascertained, that the crime was 
committed in an intoxicated condition. Numerous offences com- 
mitted while the perpetrators were drunk would most certainly 
have been committed by them while in a sober condition and when 
no spirits were to be obtained. For many offenders are to be re- 
garded as latent criminals, who like other persons of their ilk very 
frequently are careless in the use of alcohol. To determine in the 
individual case whether a crime by an intoxicated person would 
have been committed had he not been intoxicated is, of course, 
specially difficult, but by no means impossible. A less extensive 
inquiry, including a limited number of criminals selected without 
prejudice and in regard to whom one could examine relatives and 
friends and gain intimate knowledge, would certainly yield more 
valuable information into the part played by alcohol as a cause of 
crime than the largest material mentioned, which from its nature is 
superficial. 

The influence of chronic alcoholism on criminality cannot be 
determined, as has been done in the Danish statistics, simply by 
stating that such and such a number of crimes have been committed 
by persons "given to drunkenness/' Before any valid inference 
can be made, it is self -evidently necessary to know how large a part 
of the whole population of the same age-groups, sex and social order, 
may properly be described as drinkers, alcohoUcs, etc. 

Without seeking to mim'mize the relation between drink and 
crime, there is ample reason for assuming a conservative attitude 
toward all exaggerated notions about alcohol as the root and origin 
of all crime. Expressions voicing such opinion about alcohol are 
plentiful. Thus Wiren says in his book on "Alcohol and Crime:'* 
"Experience shows that no crime is found which cannot be 
referred to alcohol as its primary cause." Such an assertion is, 
according to the doctrine of modern criminology, contrary to all 
fact. 
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Chapter VI. 

Alcohol and Heredity. 

The question of the race-destroying effect of alcohol occupies 
a noteworthy place in the modem temperance literature. The 
confidently assumed influence of alcohol upon the mental and 
physical make-up of the offspring, which is exempUfied in almost 
every pamphlet about the Uquor problem, has possibly contributed 
in a greater degree than anything else to convince the more criti- 
cally inclined persons of the danger of alcohol to society and to 
direct their attention to the necessity of completely prohibiting the 
existence of alcoholic beverages. 

Writers like Bunge, Forel,' Gruber, Legrain, Saleeby^ Laitineu, 
Wallis, Gadelius, Lidstrom and Thyrtn, have asserted in different 
ways, both in speech and writing, the race-destrojmig influence of 
alcohol. Because of it, they feel impelled to cry out a warning to 
civilized people, especially those of Germanic race. It is timely, 
therefore to make an exhibit from the modem temperance Hterature 
of the methods which are regarded as valid in order to prove the 
destructive effect of alcohol upon the germ-plasm and of the general 
restdts which it is supposed have been reached in this field. 

Dugdale's The Jukes is frequently cited in evidence. Most of 
its members were alcohoUc. The method of selecting one or more 
persons of this kind and then studying their descendants, attributing 
the diseases and defects found to the alcoholism of their parents is 
extremely often employed. 

Thus, Demme's inquiry in regard to two family groups living 
under similar outward conditions is frequently dted. One group 
consisted of 10 intemperate, the other of 10 very temperate families. 
Of the children of the first group, 57 died in infancy, 7 were idots, 5 
dwarfs, 5 epileptics and 5 suffered from various other physical 
defects. Only 10 were normal. The temperate famihes, on the 
other hand, had 61 children, of .which only 5 died in infancy, 50 
were normal and but 6 sick or defective. This inquiry is stamped by 
Helenius as "perfectly satisfactory in respect to method." 

A similar family tree is referred to by Lidstrom. As an "en- 
lightening example" of the extent to which "alcohoUsm in a previous 
generation reduces the power of resistance to tuberculosis badlU" 
and how "susceptibihty to tuberculosis is inherited through several 
generations," this writer cites the following: "A certain naturally 
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robust man lived to the age of 66 years in spite of his alcoholism. 
Of his four children, a boy died of tuberculous inflammation of the 
brain in his ninth year. Another died from tuberculosis at the age 
of 46. One of his daughters had 3 children; one died of tuberctdous 
inflammation of the brain, another suffered from tuberculosis of the 
throat. This man nevertheless apparently enjoyed health until his 
66th year, but his descendants were made to suffer on account of 
his drunkenness unto the third generation." 

Even a state of acute intoxication at the time of conception 
is commonly regarded in the temperance literature as a cause of 
degeneration. In support of this the observations by Weiss and 
Lippich are given currency. 

A comparative investigation in regard to the condition of the 
descendants at birth and their development during the first months 
of life among total abstainers, on one side, and among moderate 
drinkers and drunkards, on the other, were made by Laitinen and is 
published in the proceedings of the Xllth Anti-Alcohol Congress. 
By drunkards, Laitinen understands persons who daily consume 
more than one glass of beer. He finds the children of total abstainers 
to have "greatly the advantage over those of moderate drinkers and 
that the same is true of the children of moderate drinkers compared 
with those of drunkards (who consume more than one glass of beer 
daily). 

Henrik Berg^ in his "Instruction in Alcohology," settles the 
matter summarily in this fashion: **A family poisoned by alcohol 
dies out as a rule in the third generation. The survivors are feeble* 
minded, fools or idiots." 

The method indicated by the foregoing examples of investigating 
the descendants of alcoholics j and if these be found subnormal to des- 
ignate alcohol the etiological factor, is supplemented by another 
method of reaching the same aim.* Jt proceeds an existing sub- 
normaUty manifesting itself in different ways and makes the 
ascendants (forbears) of the subnormal the objects of the study 
in regard to the appearance of alcoholism among them. 

Among the better-known investigations of this sort is that of 
Bunge, who has brought together some material to prove that the 
inability of women to suckle their children is an expression of 
general degeneration due to an immoderate use of alcohol by the 
forefathers. 
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Bournemlley according to Helenius, found that among the 
idiotic, epileptic and feeble-minded children received at Bicfitre 
from 1880-1890, 620 had parents of whom both were drunkards 
(65 cases), or only the father (471 cases), or only the mother (84 
cases). No information was obtained in regard to 171, and only 
in 209 cases were the parents not alcoholic. 

Dahl maintains that in Norway 50 to 60 per cent, of the parents 
of idiots, one or both, are given to drunkenness. He also asserts 
that between the years 1825 and 1835 drunkenness for various 
reasons increased enormously in Norway. "At the same time the 
number of idiots increased 150 per cent.*' (Helenius.) 

But it is not only in the case of idiocy that alcoholism in the 
ascendants is held to be the cause of a defective condition. The 
literature dealing with these questions is flooded with figures ex- 
pressing the percentages of alcoholics of previous generations in 
cases of insanity , epilepsy^ the deaf and dumb, criminality y etc. 

In a somewhat different way Bezzola would prove the relation 
of idiocy to alcoholism and especially to acute intoxication. He 
finds that at New Year's and during Lent, which are the popular 
periods for getting drunk in Switzerland, more idiots than normal 
children are conceived. The same is true, according to this author, 
of October, and he -connects the phenomenon with the wine harvest. 
In the months of August and September better conditions are found, 
which is thus explained: '*The healthy work of the rural popu- 
lation and the rational habits of life among the tourists leave little 
chance for alcoholic excesses; the holidays are fewer,'' etc. This 
investigation by Bezzola was presented before the Vlllth Inter- 
national Anti-Alcohol Congress, Vienna, 1901, and is printed in its 
proceedings. During a discussion of it a physician made the asser- 
tion that in the wine district of lower Austria teachers are well 
aware that a new crop of less«gifted pupils indicates a good grape 
harvest six yearsbefore! 

As a rule, medical writers of alcohol Uterature ascribe the 
destructive effect upon the germ plasm only to acute intoxication 
or chronic alcoholism. Nevertheless, Laitinen believes to have 
shown through experiments on animals that decidedly small doses 
of alcohol have a bad effect. The quantity of alcohol used corres- 
ponded for a grown person to a small glass of beer daily. (Xlth 
International Anti-Alcohol Congress). 

Even prominent scientific men believe they can reason from 
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the destructive effect of alcohol upon the germ plasm and thereby 
upon the race as something quite self evident. Thus at the Xlth 
Anti-Alcohol Congress, Gadelius fixes the relation between idiocy 
and epilepsy, on the one hand, and the parental abuse of alcohol 
on the other, relying upon such dubious authorities as Weiss y 
Bezzola, Demme, Lidstrom and Legrain, He goes so far as to hold 
that "the ravages of alcohol upon the offspring" is much more im- 
portant than its immediate effect upon individuals. 

A similar a priori point of view manifests itself even when the 
data at hand are more critically considered. For instance, San- 
tesson, in an article on "Alcoholism and Hereditary Degeneration" 
(1911), says: "The physician, especially the neurologist and patholo- 
gist, has seen too much of the damage caused by alcohol in the indi- 
vidual to doubt seriously that this evil must put its stamp also upon 
the offspring, even though they must concede that so far this cannot 
be proven clearly and beyond power of contradiction by statistics." 

Having thus briefly outlined the current conception of the 
blastophoric effect of alcohol and the facts and axiomatic assump- 
tions which are believed to justify it, it is proper to consider the 
objections that can be raised not only against the validity of the 
proof adduced from the facts at hand, but also against the pro- 
bability in general of any blastophoric (germ-plasm destroying) 
effects of alcohol. 

To begin with, several circumstances must be considered which 
most of the authors wholly overlook. When one proceeds, for 
instance, as Dugdale in The Jukes and Lidstrom have done, by 
taking a male progenitor who is alcoholic and paying no heed to 
the female progenitor and to the admixture of all the foreign 
blood which makes it possible for a family to build up one generation 
after another, one has admittedly foregone the possibility of judging 
how far any causative relation whatsoever can be supposed to exist 
between the alcoholism of the parents, grand-parents, etc., and the 
defectiveness of the offspring. In order to arrive at correct judg- 
ment it is necessary to prepare and study not only family trees but 
genealogical tables. 

The unusual number of members of Juke family and their 
truly astounding worthlessness make a certain impression, to be 
sure, in spite of a defective method of presentation; but the case 
cited by Lidstrom, which brings out the scarcely remarkable fact 
that one alcoholic parent had two tuberculous children and two 
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tuberculous grand children, does not in the least convince one 
that this offspring of the alcoholic father "were made to suffer on 
account of his drunkenness unto the third generation." One can- 
not err in asserting that in Sweden a great many total abstainers 
have one or more tuberculous children and grand-children. This 
example is mentioned simply to show the astounding lack of critical 
judgment of which even medical authors are guilty when dealing 
with the question of alcohol and heredity. The dominant mistake 
which misleads in almost all presentations in which the subnor- 
mality of the offspring is attributed to the destructive effect of 
alcohol upon the germ plasm is that they ignore the fact that 
alcoholism, especially in its extreme forms, is very often a symptom 
of an existing psychic subnormality or some constitutional psychic 
abnormality. Thus Pearson shows that among the inmates of 
Reformatories for Inebriates in England about 64 per cent, suffer 
more or less from congenital psychic defects. Perhaps the figures 
are too high to be generally applied to alcoholic persons. But 
when, in order to illustrate the degenerative effects of alcohol upon 
the offspring, pstrticular individuals are shown as "progenitors," 
the danger is imminent that chiefly the more extreme cases of 
alcoholism will be studied from the point of view of heredity. In 
the cases presented by Demme, for instance, it is evident already 
from the data furnished by the author that they contradict the proof 
he wotdd bring out. For of the 10 alcoholic families mentioned 
by him having highly degenerate offspring, it was stated that the 
brothers of several of these families were insane, epileptic, feeble- 
minded, etc., although they themselves were temperate. In such 
cases the degeneration of the offspring indicated a degeneration 
characteristic of the family as a whole; and nothing justifies the 
effort to establish a causative relation between it and the alcoholism 
apparent in some of the members of the family. In other words, 
there is here clearly a confusion between cause and effect. Under such 
circumstances it is the more noteworthy that even the most serious 
scientific handbooks, textbooks and essays, not to mention popular 
articles, quote Demme's cases or others of the same kind and draw 
inadmissible conclusions from them. 

Investigators who, in cases of constitutional abnormahty 
(imbecility, epilepsy, malformations, hereditary deaf and dtmibness, 
etc.) have had their attention directed to the necessity of fiinding 
out when alcoholism occurs in the father, whether he is simply an 
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occasional dninkard or an abnormal individual who on this very 
account is given to drunkenness, cannot fail to observe that it is 
especially in the home of the latter that subnormal ofiEspring is 
found, while the children of the former by no means correspond to 
what the alcohol Uterature has to tell about the descendants of 
alcoholics. 

The investigations of Laitineny mentioned above, in regard 
to infants within families having different drink habits, were based 
upon a questionnaire circulated by the thousands among the general 
public. How trustworthy these investigations are one can infer 
from the solemn assertion of the author that all observations point 
to the fact that if the father or mother consume daily more than one 
glass of beer, it has a degenerative effect upon the offspring. The 
same author's conclusions from experiments upon animals are 
equally valuable. 

The second method by which it is sought to establish the 
relation between alcohol and degeneracy, concerns itself with the 
ascendants of notoriously abnormal or subnormal individuals. When 
alcoholism is found in these ascendants, the relation in question 
is regarded as established. Here two palpable mistakes are made. 
The percentage of alcoholics among the descendants does not prove 
anything in a given case unless a corresponding percentage is ob- 
tained in the same manner of the ascendants of individuals who are 
not subnormal and belong to the same group of the population. The 
second mistake is that no respect is paid to the freedom of the 
family from the other kinds of notorious defects. 

An example will make this plain: Because 25 per cent, of the 
fathers of subnormal (slightly feeble-minded) school children are 
known Vo abuse alcohol, no relation is thereby established between 
the condition of these children and the alcoholism of the fathers. 
For it is possible that an investigation of the fathers of the remaining 
children in the school might show that 25 per cent, of them likewise 
abused alcohol. The conclusion from this would be rather that 
abuse of alcohol by the father does not play any part in causing a 
psychic subnormality in his children. On the other hand, if the 
percentage of the fathers of the subnormal children were 50 and 
that for mothers 25, no stronger proof would be gained, not even a 
probable proof, of a causative relation between the use of alcohol 
by the father and the subnormality of their offspring. For, as 
already stated, it is absolutely imperative to try and connect sub- 
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normality in offspring, in the first instance^ with possible constitu- 
tional subnormality in preceding generations, and only when such 
means of explanation have been exhausted, to search for likely 
external causes, such as alcoholism, poor hygiene, illness, etc. 

Both Vogt and Scharjffenberg emphasize the uncertainty of any 
connection between alcoholism in the parents and idiocy in their 
offspring. The first mentioned characterizes the statement by 
Dahl cited above as "quite exaggerated." Scharjffenberg, known 
as one of the leaders of the Norwegian prohibition party, is "very 
doubtful in regard to any such relation and holds that both idiocy 
and alcoholism have been indications of degeneracy in the very cases 
upon which the assertion has been founded that the alcoholism of 
parents leads to feeble-mindedness in the children." As a reason 
for this conception, Scharjffenberg calls attention to the fact that while 
the ratio of "feeble-minded in Norway (1900) was 22.64 males and 
18.56 females per 10,000 inhabitants, the corresponding ratio for 
Denmark (1901) was, respectively, 14.6 and 11.7." He adds: 
"Norway has thus a considerably larger number of idiots than 
Denmark, although the Danish consumption of alcohol in the last 60 
years has been more than twice as large as the Norwegian." 

Bunge's investigation of the reason for the diminished ability 
of women to nurse their children has excited no little attention. He 
believes to have demonstrated that the most potent cause of this 
is parental alcoholism. But the very condition whose causes are 
sought has not been proved to exist. Several other investigations 
appear to show that the capacity in question is not diminishing. 
The manner in which Bunge collected his material and still more the 
inadmissible manner, from the point of view of method, in which he 
handled it, are of such a kind that the author himself must stand for 
the conclusions drawn. Bunge believes, for example, to have shown 
that when the capacity for nursing is lost, it cannot be regained by 
succeeding generations. But if parental abuse of alcohol to a large 
extent incapacitates daughters for nursing the children, and their 
daughters, in turn, cannot win it back, then it would be possible to 
explain the condition existing in Dalarne (province of Sweden), for 
instance, where almost every mother suckles her child, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that fathers and forefathers in the last 
century during the period of home distillation used and misused 
spirits to a tremendous extent. 

How far a preconceived opinion concerning the relation 
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between alcoholism and degeneracy of offspring, coupled with a 
lack of acquaintance with statistical method of calculation, can 
carry an otherwise supposedly trustworthy physician, is capitally 
illustrated by Bezzola's statement in regard to the connection 
berween births of idiots in Switzerland and the use of wine. In 
their Eugenic Laboratory Memoirs XIII., Pearson and Elderton 
have subjected the investigation in question to a criticism which 
is as withering as it is amusing. 

Pearson and Elderton have published a series of studies which, 
in regard to the method of biological research in heredity generally 
as well as to the question of alcohol and heredity in particular, may 
without exaggeration be designated as epoch-making. The results 
of their investigations may be summed up as indicating definitely 
that, broadly speaking, no tangible difference is found between the 
physiological and psychical condition of children coming from homes 
where the parents use alcohol immoderately, and of children whose 
parents have moderate alcohol habits or are abstainers. But a 
definite reply is not made to the question whether the parental 
abuse of alcohol may damage the offspring; in other words, whether 
the first mentioned group of children might not have been superior 
to the second, if their parents had not used alcohol immoderately. 

It should be clearly understood that the existence of a causative 
relation between alcoholism of parents and subnormality in their 
children has so far not beqn fixed by any of the investigations 
proceeding from the Galton laboratory {Pearson and Elderton). No 
more do they yield any means of differentiating the various kinds of 
relations which one may suppose to exist between parental alco- 
holism and subnormality in their children. Four different rela- 
tions of this kind can be conceived: 

(l). An actual hereditary relation, A certain psychic peculi- 
arity in regard to intellectual abilities in the domain of instincts or 
of will, which in a given environment has caused alcoholism in the 
father or the mother, may reveal itself in the child and within 
the same or similar environment give rise to a later appearance of 
alcoholism. This form of hereditary alcoholism is frequently 
caUed a "hereditary craving for drink;" and one frequently comes 
upon the unsubstantiated and highly improbable explanation of this 
phenomenon, that the craving for drink in the son or daughter, in- 
stead of being an expression of the same psychic peculiarity which 
led the father or mother to drunkenness, has been induced by the 
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drunkenness of the parents. In line with this direct form of 
"hereditary alcoholism** may be placed an indirect form in which 
the alcoholism of the parents might be an expression of a psychical 
defect, assuming a different expression in the offspring; for instance, 
that of feeble-mindedness, nerve and mental diseases, criminality, 
etc. 

(2). Alcoholism in the home may occasion an environment 
injurious to the children. Moral depravation, neglect of intellectual 
training, retarded physical development, increased liability to 
infection, early abuse of alcohol, etc., may result from it. 

(3). Parental alcoholism fnay have a toxic effect on the organs 
of heredity, 

(4). Alcoholism in the mother may have a weakening (toxic) 
influence upon the physique and thereby upon the embryo. 

Even if all these forms of relation between "alcohol and 
heredity** did occur, and as to those mentioned under 1, 2 and 4 
there can no longer be but one opinion, still, a negative result may 
be reached, according to Pearson oxiA Elderton, in regard to the 
eventual existence of a difference in quality between the offspring 
of alcoholic and non-alcoholic parents. . . . 

In view of the overwhelming evidence research has brought 
together concerning the hereditariness of transmitted qualities and 
the laws governing it, and in view of the fact that the possibility of 
acquired quaUties being hereditary seems more uncertain than ever, 
it cannot be denied that in regard to the latter the burden of proof 
lies with those who conceive of such a possibility and not with those 
who doubt it. . . . 

That a state of acute intoxication is capable of affecting the 

offspring injuriously is most improbable already for the reason 

that an alcohol solution of half of one per cent., which corresponds 

to the alcohol contained in the blood in case of extreme intoxication, 

. does not even influence the mobility of the spermatozaa unfavorably. 

In what degree chronic alcoholism may exercise a blastophoric 
influence, is a question that the present results of research are not 
capable of answering. 

To speculate under such circumstances about alcohol as a 
cause of the degeneracy and dying-out of whole nations is at all 
events unjustifiable when one bases its action upon a supposed 
action from individual to offspring. That alcohol, through its social 
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consequences t for example among savages, may bring a whole people 
to the brink of destruction is certain. In regard to the civilized 
people of Europe, and not least the Swedish, impartial research of 
their relation to alcohol seems to favor the hypothesis that the 
''organs of heredity'' — ^perhaps through selection — ^have acquired a 
faculty of protecting themselves against alcohol rather than correct- 
ness of the current conception of these organs as especially exposed 
to all the poisons circulating within the body and thereby stirrender- 
ing the race to ail manner of destructive powers. 

Thus, the question of "alcohol and heredity," may for the 
present be summed up by saying that, so far as hereby is meant the 
power of alcohol to injure the organs of heredity, research has not 
hitherto succeeded in showing that such an affect is produced. 
Moreover, the facts th3,t have been gathered and critically worked 
over do not seem to support the probability of such a power; but 
its possibility cannot be denied. 

Chapter VII. 
Alcohol as a Cause of Physical and Mental Disease. 

These two questions are considered: In what manner does the 
long continued consumption of alcohol affect the health of the indi- 
vidual injuriously? To what extent among the population does 
alcohol cause a deterioration of health and consequent diminished 
ability to work, illness and premature deathf In seeking, answers to 
these questions, the "moderate" use of alcohol is not considered, as 
the term implies a use that does not have a traceably bad effect 
upon health. There are persons, to be sure, who react in such a 
manner to a minute quantity of alcohol that one may believe it 
imjurious to them in the long run. In such cases it is usually the 
question of a psychopathic condition. This supersensitiveness to 
alcohol has its counterpart among persons who at once feel bad 
effects from drinking coffee, smoking, etc. 

That a continued immoderate use of alcohol may give rise to 
numerous symptoms of disease and to changes in the organs which 
can be objectively demonstrated, is well known. But, as a rule, it is 
only when a complexity of different S3maptoms has appeared, or 
when a smgle symptom can be viewed in the light of a previous 
abuse of alcohol, that it is possible to determine the etiological 
relation between alcohol and disease in the individual case. The 
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same is true in regard to the changes in the organs observed in the 
dead bodies of persons who have abused alcohol. For from the 
pathologic-anatomical point of view, alcohol does not seem to cause 
any specific changes. 

Certain diseases of the liver, kidneys, heart, stomach, etc., are 
often mentioned as being caused by alcohol. Still, they do not 
invariably occur in alcoholic persons and are found entirely apart 
from any abuse of alcohol. The role of alcohol in producing a 
hardening of the arteries, and the exceedingly common ailments 
caused by it, has recently been industriously discussed by scientists; 
and it seems quite certain that the importance of alcohol in this 
relation as well as in connection with several other conditions of 
ailment has hitherto been over-estimated rather than under-valued. 
The only thing that at the present time can be maintained with 
reasonable certainty is that the abuse of alcohol clearly predisposes 
to some ailments; for instance, cirrhosis of the liver, which is much 
more common in drunkards than in others, and that it lowers 
vitality generally and particularly the power to resist certain in- 
fections, such as inflammation of the lungs. 

The relation between alcohol and tuberculosis also constitutes an 
obscure chapter. It has generally been accepted that persons who 
abuse alcohol are more susceptible to and more easily overcome by 
tuberculosis of the lungs than others. Direct observation, properly 
sharpened to detect obvious sources of error, has not yielded any 
reliable information about this question. Nor have the statistical 
investigations made, furnished conclusive evidence. In order to 
g£^in proper insight by aid of statistics, it is necessary not only to 
investigate in large numbers persons afficted with tuberculosis 
in regard to their drink habits, but also, which is far more dijBBcult, 
to extend the inquiry to those who abuse alcohol, and find out the 
relative frequency of tuberculosis among them. 

Although the effect of the abuse of alcohol is of such a nature 
that, from a pathologic-anatomical point of view, it does not seem 
to justify the designation of certain specific physical diseases as 
conditioned by alcohol, its influence upon the nervous system is 
decidedly more characteristic. Alcohol occasions some nervous 
and mental disorders which, as a rule, are well-defined. In this 
category belongs alcoholic poly-neuritis, delirium tremens and 
alcoholic hallucinosis, the two commonest forms of alcoholic mental 
disease, are well defined. More debatable in regard to its etiology 
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are certain relatively rare forms of madness such as alcohol-paranoia, 
etc. 

The position of alcohol as the cause of the other mental diseases 
is still more doubtful. In the case of the so-called dipsomania, the 
abuse of alcohol is not the cause of the disease, but rather a sjonptom. 
The disease is rare. In general, the abuse of alcohol manifests itself 
symptomatically in a majority of different psychoses; for instance, 
in maniac and paralytic conditions of exaltation, dementia praecox 
and others. 

The mental diseases which occur in individuals given to 
drunkenness are then, partly, some of those specifically mentioned 
above, and, partly, those in which alcohol is less a cause than an 
expression of an abnormal physical constitution which reveals 
itself more clearly through the mental ailment. 

Concerning the extent to which an immoderate use of alcohol 
works injury by occasioning physical and mental diseases and by 
lowering the general condition of health, it is exceedingly difficult 
to gain any knowledge that can be expressed in figures. But that 
most important excessive mortality, by which the immarried men 
of the cities are distinguished from those of the married, especially 
those of the rural districts, is held by some to indicate the deleterious 
effect of alcohol upon health and length of life. Having knowledge 
of the prevalence of alcoholism, particularly among the unmarried 
men of the larger cities, one cannot doubt that it has this conse- 
quence, both by a direct effect upon the organism and indirectly by 
affecting the social standing of the individual arid exposing him to 
accidents and all other kinds of harm. But to attribute the whole 
of this excessive mortality to alcohol is not justifiable. Ntunbers of 
weak and sickly men, who since early youth have suffered from 
chronic diseases, do not get married on this very account, and others, 
both men and women who in different ways are less qualified for 
life, are for various reasons drawn to the cities. Besides married 
men are probably, regardless of alcohol, better protected against 
bad influences— for instance, sexual diseases— than their unmarried 
comrades. 

It is especially difficult to judge in what degree and to what 
extent alcohol is actually a cause of physical diseases, because one 
and the same disease is in most cases due not to one but to many 
causes. The value of statistical material gathered from hospitals, 
for instance, in shedding light on this question depends in the last 
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analysis upon the care of the physician concerned in searching out the 
etiology of the disease, his position toward the question of how far 
in general it. is possible by abuse of alcohol to occasion this or that 
ailment, as well as upon his subjective conception of the extent to 
which the abuse is conspicuous among other contributing causes. 
Indeed, one who has practical experience with the difficulties of 
determining in a given case the etiology of a condition of disease, 
which from an etiological point of view is not known to be specific, 
must feel doubt about the usefulness of gathering such data. 

Relative to nervous and mental diseases, the preponderant 
number of those which are caused by alcohol may for the greater 
part easily be distinguished. However, some probably less 
known conditions should be pointed out in this connection, which 
indicate beyond peradventure that the role of alcohol in causing 
mental diseases is by no means of the importance which the modern 
abstinence literature would give it. 

(After an examination of certain official statistics dealing with 
.the proportion of insane supposed, to have become such through 
drink, the following conclusion is reached: Alcohol is thus in the 
larger cities certainly the cause of a large number of cases of mental 
disease^ but only exceptionally of those popularly designated as such. 
And since cases of mental diseases arising from alcohol as a rule are 
of short duration, and since they are generated by definite external 
and not insuperable causes, they do not have the serious conse- 
quences either for the individual stricken by them, or for society, 
which commonly l^elong to other forms of mental disease. 

Chapters VIII. to X. 

(Although these chapters from a medical and scientific stand- 
point are among the most significant and suggestive in the whole 
book, they do not readily lend themselves to a popular r^sum^ and 
only their general trend will be indicated in the following) : 

Chapter VIII., under the heading "Alcoholismus Chronicus,** 
asserts that the weight of the alcohol question lies in the study of 
the alcoholic individual. If the study of the alcoholic person 
yielded no other results than a knowledge of the best means of 
restoring him to a normal position in society, we should not be 
justified, no matter how important in itself such knowledge may be, 
in regarding such a study as the beginning or end of the alcohol 
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question. But the study under consideration does not only include 
the condition in which the alcoholic finds himself and what shotdd 
be done about it, but first and foremost the circumstances that 
brought him to it. By a deeper penetration of this question one 
would surely gain a valuable insight into the general occurrence of 
the abuse of alcohol. Such a study is the starting point both of 
preventive and curative measures against the injury wrought 
society by alcohol. On this account there is ample reason for hold- 
ing the study of the alcoholic individual to be the most important 
source of knowledge in the study of the alcohol question as a whole. 

Chapter IX. treats of different categories of persons who abuse 
alcohol, and attempts to classify them accordingly. It emphasizes 
the importance of distinguishing the symptoms of the social evil 
to be cured. 

Chapter X, is a dissertation on the necessity of understanding 
the causes leading to an abuse of alcohol. About this the publica- 
tions concerned with temperance matters have very little to say. 
The early temperance movement was of a religio-ethical character 
to which this point of view was foreign. Latterly attention has been 
directed solely to the cause of abuse lying closest at hand, namely, 
the alcohol itself and in its very nature has been found a sufficient 
explanation of the conditions to be done away with. In full 
harmony with this, the temperance movement has centered its 
eflEort to the absolute prohibition of all alcoholic beverages. That 
some persons use intoxicants without harm to theniselves or to 
society, but others with most lamentable results, is a condition that 
does not seem to arouse much interest. Alcohol has been pictured 
as one of the most dangerous and seductive poisons, against which 
no one who uses it may be safe. Persons who constmie alcoholic 
drinks in moderation have been stigmatized as those who by 
hindering the adoption of general prohibition have the heaviest 
responsibility for the misfortunes others call down upon themselves 
and upon society by abuse. An inevitable consequence has been, 
partly, a lack of interest or plain indifference for a study of the social 
and individual back of the abuse of liquor, and, partly, too little 
concern about awakening a sense of responsibility in the individual 
for his use of intoxicants. 

Another reason why the study has been neglected is its extra- 
ordinary difficulty. A purely statistical inquiry to demonstrate 
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the socially operating causes of acts regulated by the human will, 
invite to the most palpable mistakes. Only one who has immersed 
himself in the study of many individual cases, who tries to under- 
stand their acts from their point of view, who has an eye open to 
the individual circumstances leading to a departure from social 
obligations, is in position to determine statistically the cause of 
such acts among natural groups of society. 

In the special matter of investigating the causes of the socially 
injurious abuse of alcohol on the part of so many, the method of 
procedure should be to select a number of alcoholic persons com- 
mensurate with the linlitation of the inquiry, and then try to pene- 
trate their lives. Through conversation with them, their parents 
and other relatives, their whole development should be traced and 
an insight gained into their actual ways of living, their habits, point 
of view, associations and the like. The study should not be too 
closely confined to their alcoholic habits. 

As it is gradually being realized how inevitably their develop- 
ment under given conditions brought them to a notorious abuse of 
alcohol, it will usually remain to ascertain a great many circum- 
stances which may have been contributory. The "causes*' sought 
for are of course, in turn, conditioned by many other circumstances. 

The study in question should serve a practical aim, which often 
necessitates taking cognizance of negative causes. It is not only the 
existence of evil conditions but the absence of powers working for 
good that pave the way to an abuse of drink. It follows that in 
order to reduce the ills resulting from alcohol, a fight should be made 
not only against bad conditions but for the creation of new ones, 
so that the vacuum may be filled which a decidedly limited use of 
alcohol would make particularly notable in exceedingly many cases. 

In each effort to trace the psychologic explanation of why the 
individual is given to abuse alcohol, one difficulty must not be left 
out of sight. It is usually necessary to seek an answer to the 
question: Are the present injurious drink habits wholly or partly 
an indication of outward circumstances — ^impressions during child- 
hood or youth, the actual social environment, occupation, associa- 
tions, prevailing regulations of drink selling, etc. — or do they 
express inherent peculiarities of character; that is, the inherited 
psychic constitution? . . . 

In order properly to lay bare the r61e alcohol plays as an enemy 
of humanity in different ways, it is imperative to strike out in other 
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paths than those hitherto followed. Especially must the inherent 
causes of the abuse of alcohol be made clear, for it stands out not 
only as a cause of misery but often as a consequence of misery, a 
sign of grave defects both in individuals and in social conditions. 

In order to ascertain the causes of the abuse of alcohol, two 
lines of inquiry must be followed, one social and the other individual. 
In the one instance, the problem is to investigate society with special 
regard to its prevailing drink habits; that is, to plot out the con- 
ditions of life in which all individuals coming into view are found 
within certain natural boundaries, such as smaller commtmities, 
one or more quarters of a large community, different occupations, 
etc. In the second instance, certain individuals must be selected 
according to varying standards. By aid of the data obtained, 
eventually even by observing the same individual for a certain time, 
their past can be reconstructed and made to show what their present 
life is. The first may be designated as making a social cross-section 
gf a naturally limited portion of society and the second as making a 
longitudinal section of the life of individuals distinguished by certain 
characteristics. 

Chapter XI, 

(This chapter deals with the general causes of the abuses of 
alcohol with special reference to conditions in Sweden). The 
principal causes both of the use and abuse of alcohol lie in its very 
nature. Consumed at a suitable time, place and in moderate 
quantities, alcoholic beverages bring about a physical condition 
which, in a majority of persons, make it easily understood why 
such drinks are highly prized throughout wide circles of respectable 
citizens. If the only results were to produce a happier, more com- 
municative frame of mind, to make one forget even for a while the 
drawbacks and irritations of the workaday life, to soften one*s 
moods, etc., the only question would be of economic abiKty to in- 
dulge in such beverages. But a large number of persons, and 
perhaps chiefly those Icvss fortunately placed, use intoxicants to 
such an extent and under such conditions that their influence is 
quite another and positively injurious. How widespread a social mis- 
fortune may occur can be understood by realizing that the psychic 
effect of over-indulgence in alcohol is to diminish the power of judge- 
ment, vitiate the moral strength of resistance, and also increase im- 
pulsivness. As, in addition, habits and point of view no less than 
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physical effects upon the individual make easy both the accidental 
and permanent abuse of drink, it is inevitable so long as intoxicants 
are perfectly accesible to anyone who desires them, that they shotdd 
have as consequences unconsidered, anti-social acts, a deterioration 
of character and diminished social usefulness. One might reason- 
ably have expected, therefore, that practical moral endeavor should 
have been directed paricularly toward defining the line marking 
a proper use of intoxicants and striking at those who plainly over- 
step it. That this has not been done may probably be due to 
the ignorance existing until lately and pervading almost all 
classes regarding the nature and effect of alcohol, thus giving the 
most injurious and unnatural drink customs a footing in the homes 
and in the restaurants. The mighty temperance movement of the 
last decade has strongly Influenced the drink customs for the better. 
But by centering its efforts upon absolute and general prohibition, 
this movement has placed the whole weight on the question : Total 
abstinence or not, but has shown little interest in, and indeed drawn 
attention away from, the question: Moderate or immoderate use) 

The foremost general causes of the abuse of alcohol may be 
summed up thus: The drink customs, lax moral reactions to indi- 
cations of abuse, and the ease with which anyone may obtain 
distilled liquors. 

Chapter Xn. 

(After discussing the trend of different opinions relative to the 
Swedish temperance movement, and sketching the prevailing liquor 
legislation and local option, the question of prohibition is considered 
as summarized in the succeeding pages) ; 

The vital issue in the question of total prohibition may be 
stated as follows: Can it solve the alcohol problem? While this 
is placed in the foregroimd as the most important question, it 
should also be asked: Are there other ways of reaching the goal? 
Are there other better and more effective means of preventing the 
evils which alcohol causes modem society than total prohibition? 

Two circumstances chiefly are to be considered in determining 
how far prohibition will eventually make for sobriety. The one — 
of a technical nature — ^is the ease with which alcohol is produced; 
the other — drawn from experience and based on a complexity of 
conditions — the ease with which much money f»ay be made by selling 
alcohol. 
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By allowing a solution of sugar to ferment, a drink containing 
12 to 14 per cent, of alcohol can be obtained. Native fruit and 
wild berries — of which latter there is an inexhaustible supply — 
lend themselves to the preparation of tasty alcoholic drinks. The 
art of doing so is as yet little known, but would probably soon grow 
common if it became unlawful to purchase alcoholic beverages for 
home consumption. The same is true of home-brewed beer. More- 
over, alcohol already has and is still more likely in the future to have a 
wide use for technical purposes and as motive power. Even now 
pure spirits can be produced from peat for a few ore per litre (10 
ore being equal to about 2§ cents). One is therefore justified in 
doubting the possibility of excluding all alcohol from a coimtry. 
In opposition to this view it is urged that even if it were not possible 
to suppress all secret illegal manufacture and sale, the diBBculties of 
obtaining spirits under prohibition would be so great — for there is 
unquestionably a deep-rooted respect for law in Sweden — that an 
enormous reduction in the consumption would result. It is further 
argued that, while at the outset obstacles would be met on account 
of the many persons with fixed alcoholic habits who would try to 
circumvent the law, one generation after another would eventually 
grow up lacking experience with alcohol and thus being without a 
craving for it. It is added that once the legal distribution of alcohol 
is done away with, and this prohibition accomplishes, it will 
be possible, although not at once, to deal effectively with the 
illegal. The conclusion from this line of reasoning is that by the 
enactment of prohibition the alcohol question will practically be 
solved. 

Admittedly, no one knows how conditions would develop after 
the adoption of prohibition, for the simple reason that hardly any 
experience is at hand. Only for the Swedish Lapland has complete 
prohibition been enacted, but the deductions to be drawn from this 
field would be particularly unfavorable to the idea of prohibition, 
as violations of the law in Lapland gradually increased to such an 
extent, the defiance was so open, and the laxity of the authorities 
so palpable, that the riksdag abrogated the law in iSgy, 

Although nothing derived from stated experience can be said 
about the effect of a prohibition law in Sweden upon sobriety, it is a 
duty to try and realize its probable results in different directions. 

Our knowledge of the desire for spirits as manifested by the 
advanced alcoholic, how after a very short time it diminishes, as 
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well as a certain experience gained during five weeks of prohibition 
against alcohol while the great strike of 1909 was on, argues strongly 
for the opinion that the desire for spirits on the part of advanced 
abusers of alcohol would not occasion very great direct hindrances 
to the enforcement of prohibition. Such persons acknowledge that 
they feel better while not drinking and are content to be prevented 
from obtaining spirits, provided thereby their self-respect is not 
wounded. Of course, a reaction would manifest itself differently, 
as many of them would become incensed and believe themselves 
morally justified in violating the law. This state of mind is, how- 
ever, to be expected, not only in some notorious abusers, but in 
large part of the moderate consumers, especially among those who 
have seen less of the dark side of alcohol. But, after the law 
had become an accomplished fact, only a minority would be likely, 
when left to themselves, to let their feelings so far gain the upper 
hand that they would actively oppose it, much less become guilty 
of illegal acts. 

An exception should perhaps be made in regard to the home 
manufacture of fermented drinks for personal use. It is extremely 
doubtful whether a hearing can be gained outside the circles of the 
absolutists for the conception that it is morally wrong to prepare 
such beverages for personal use. To tamper with the consciousness 
of right and wrong on this subject is very dangerous, especially as 
the law would be transgressed not only by those standing low in the 
moral scale — which instead of injuring the general sense of right 
would rather strengthen it — but by unexceptional citizens who 
would regard their action ag fully justified. 

The fact that some persons can make large money by violating 
prohibition is its weakest side. Not the desire for spirits, but the 
greed for money is the most dangerous stumbling block to total pro^ 
hibition. The prospect of easy gains, resulting from a suppression 
of the legal traffic, is a hindrance which this legislation will have 
difficulty in overcoming. All those who abuse alcohol, but who, 
when let alone, would bless the impossibility of obtaining it; all 
those who abuse alcohol, but although more or less discontented 
with prohibition, hardly have strength enough to violate the law 
themselves; many of those who use alcohol moderately, but who are 
against prohibitive legislation; and lastly, a large proportion of 
pleasure-seeking young people who have never used alcohol — ^in 
regard to them all there is reason to believe that they wotdd show 
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very little power of resistance when greedy persons offered them 
drink for sale which the law forbade them to constime. » 

The problem is this: To what extent can the authorities 
prevent the production, smuggling and sale of alcoholic beverages, 
in the city fits well as in the country districts? That thousands 
would try to make money in this way, and that hundreds of thou- 
sands would buy drink when offered it, may be taken for granted 
without further discussion even if the prohibition movement should 
attain the greatest conceivable magnitude, and no matter how 
strongly opinion may favor enforcement. 

The attitude of the authorities toward the proposed legislation 
would be of great importance; but this as well as the possibility of 
winning respect for prohibition must in large degree depend upon 
the general view tak6n throughout the land of the rights of this 
question when the law had been operative for some time. 

Should prohibition be enacted under present conditions, it 
would be due, among other things, to a palpably exaggerated notion 
on the part of the general public, in regard to the nature and extent 
of the injurious effects of alcohol and to large anticipations about 
the power of prohibition to diminish every manner of misfortune. 
All such exaggerations, although the reason for prohibition might 
be sufficient without it, would naturally be recounted to the dis- 
advantage of the new conditions and thus contribute to undermine 
respect for the law as well as faith in its very foundation. Should, 
for instance, idiots and feeble-minded children continue to be bom 
in the same numbers as before; should the demand for hospitals and 
other institutions for pubUc care become urgent; shotdd the ex- 
penditures for prisons and almshouses in regard to the influence of 
prohibition upon them be differently interpreted by experts; and 
finally, if the suppression of a subterranean alcohol traffic should 
prove costly, the eventual effect of the prohibition legislation upon 
public opinion would be incalculable. 

Should, in addition, the tax rate increase in consequence of 
efforts to enforce prohibition and the lower standing of the country 
in foreign loan markets; should the law be openly condemned by 
prominent persons, writers, physicians and scientists, should the 
more well-to-do citizens while on journeys or by aid of their larger 
economic resources be able to obtain alcoholic beverages more 
easily than others, a feeUng would arise which an organized oppo- 
sition to the law would know how to trade upon to its advantage, 
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and which would greatly intensify the difficulties of enforcement. 
Even now certain regulations of the legalized traffic are very laxly 
enforced. (Several such are cited). 

It should also be considered that the enactment of prohibition 
might tend to weaken the organized temperance movement; also 
that during political agitations the high culture and economic 
progress of other countries without the guardianship implied by the 
proposed legislation, would become a favorite topic. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important of all, the objection to 
this legislation might effectively be raised that it is superfluous^ in 
so much as prior to its introduction rational methods oj combating the 
abuse oj alcohol were not employed: and therein lies the danger that a 
law supposedly based on a general sense of right may be under- 
mined and the belief shattered in its adaptability to its purpose — a 
belief which is a necessary postulate for the success of this untried 
and difficult legislation. 

Meanwhile the above utterances concerning the outcome of 
prohibition are acknowledged to be suppositions which cannot be 
proven, possibilities which appear more or less probable according 
to one's estimate of the powers that operate or lie latent in our 
people. Perhaps some of the difficulties referred to may not occur 
or at least not to the extent indicated, and perhaps forces working in 
the opposite direction may be called into being. Nevertheless, 
history affords ntunerous examples of well-planned reforms for the 
improvement of evil social conditions which when carried out 
showed the calculations on which they were based to be one-sided; 
that is, false, and therefore did not yield the hoped-for results. 
History also gives many instances of other far-reaching measures 
which at the outset were hailed by the best founded expectations, 
but which experience later showed to have been built on loose sand. 

There are still a couple of view-points in this matter to which 
attention should be directed. Through bare majorities parliaments 
decide the most far-reaching constitutional questions and effect 
economic changes of the widest importance. But when the question 
is of changing popular habits, as in the case of the total prohibition 
of liquor, of imposing upon himdreds of thousands of citizens an 
absolutism in relation to alcoholic drinks through legal measures 
they do not willingly accept, then the problem is no longer one that 
can be decided simply by a majority, and not even by a qualified 
majority. For in such a question the size and make-up of the 
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minority is of incomparably greater importance with respect to the 
possibility of making the law effective than in the great majority 
of political and social questions. Here the eventual attitude of the 
minority becomes a most significant factor. It is one thing to vote 
for prohibition and quite another to aid faithfully and continuously 
in its enforcement. 

Prohibition is admittedly an extreme meastu-e, besides it is one 
that nowhere has been tried in actual practice, and a reaction from 
it would not take place without great danger. A demand, therefore, 
which can be voiced with resistless strength is that the experiment 
should not be undertaken before everything within reason and 
possibility has been done in other ways to prevent the evils that may 
arise from drink and to lessen their consequences when such evils 
have become active. And this is required not only in order to 
convince the opposition of the necessity of enacting prohibition, 
but above all in order that when prohibition is enacted, it may become 
possible through the insight thus gained to devote all good powers 
to the enforcement of a law which after all has been demonstrated to 
be necessary. 

To be sure, most abstinence advocates hold that, generally 
speaking, everything of consequence has already been done to regu- 
late the legal sale of alcohol, and that in any case such a sale is in- 
compatible with the abstinence of a whole people. But this point 
of view seems to rest more upon the asstmiption that prohibition is 
capable of finally solving the drink problem than upon an objective 
examination of the possibility of obtaining a satisfactory condition 
of abstinence while the legal sale of alcohol is being retained. For 
so long as intoxicants are sold in unlimited quantities to any one, 
so long as the most powerful interests are allowed to stimulate the 
traflBc without interference, so long as society with astounding in- 
difference permits the most vital interests of its inner life to be 
trampled upon by notorious abusers of alcohol — so long must the 
arguments for an extreme measure like prohibition lack strength 
to convince. 

What is to be said about the experience gained from the so- 
called prohibition States in America shall be prefaced by some re- 
marks about the possibility of drawing conclusions in regard to the 
injury wrought by alcohol from the total consumption of alcohol. 
It is not uncommon to find figures^of a consumption per year and 
per capita, calculated in lOO per cent, of alcohol, presented in such a 
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manner that the reader must consider them as actually expressing 
the injury caused in different ways by such consumption. This 
method of presentation is characteristic not only of the special 
abstinence literature, but also of that opposed to it. Much is made, 
for instance, of the statement that the total constunption of alcohol 
in Sweden is only a fourth of that in France, only half as large as 
that of Denmark, etc. Or one reads of gains to temperance in a 
certain country because the statistics of constunption show such and 
such a decrease during a stated ntunber of years. Figtues of con- 
sumption are also adduced as expressing the intensity of the sup- 
posed alcoholization of the different nations. The graphic-sta- 
tistical presentation of the progressive consumption of alcohol in 
the largest industrial countries is not infrequently accompanied by 
a text about like this : 

**As alcohol like all other poisons is effective in proportion to 
the amount taken, the people under consideration have become 
more and more poisoned by alcohol dtuing the period stated. If 
this condition continues they approach their certain destruction," 
etc. 

But this method of arriving at conclusions is not admissible. 
It is by no means the magnitude of the total consumption which 
solely or even in an essential degree determines the extent and nature 
of the injury to a country from alcohol. In order to make valid 
deductions from the magnitude of any constunption it is necessary 
before all things to know the probable number of those who have a 
part in this consumption, the nature of the beverage used, the character 
of the drink customs among different people, the occupation, 
environment, and general conditions of the constuners; perhaps even 
the matter of race and climate has a determining influence. Thus 
it is certain that if the present Swedish consumption of alcohol were 
divided among all the inhabitants of the kingdom upon all the days 
of the year, it would not cause any perceptible social or individual 
injtiry. It is possible that owing to economic betterment the total 
consumption of alcohol may grow, while at the same time through 
co-operating circumstances the drink customs become modified and 
abuse diminishes. Only when proper weight is given to all these 
considerations is it possible to understand how a country like Italy, 
with a total consumption of alcohol more than three times greater 
than that of Sweden, is relatively exempt from the evils which 
pccasion a nattiral temperance question, 
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Unfortunately, the teachings to be gained from the American 
prohibition States do not in the least guide one in passing judgment 
on the Swedish prohibition question. For in all these States pro- 
hibition does not rule. To be sure, sale is forbidden, but not im- 
portation. This gives rise to a condition which, among other things, 
largely limits the possible gain from an illegal traffic as would-be 
purchasers can easily obtain from the nearest license territory the 
goods they desire and at current prices. Furthermore, because it is 
possible for all to obtain spirits in a legal manner, the illegal traffic 
cannot wax very strong by trying to foster indignation against 
sumptuary legislation,. nor can it be tolerated or openly supported 
by high-minded citizens. 

The effects of the American prohibition of liquor selling are 
very differently estimated by the different parties to the bitter 
political controversy raging anent this question. The above men- 
tioned Committee of Fifty, which was thoroughly impartial and 
warmly interested in temperance legislation, summarized the effect 
of the different prohibition systems in a manner indicating how 
careful one should be in drawing conclusions from the statistics and 
other data sent out from the United States for purposes of propa- 
ganda. (Reference is also made to Rowntree and Sherwell's standard 
work. The Temperance Problem and Social Reform, with its chap- 
ters on State prohibition and local option; and to the American 
studies of prohibition by G. H. von Koch, whose attitude is that 
of friendliness to prohibition). 

It is undeniable that the constunption of spirits, wines and malt 
liquors in the United States is continuously rising. The gain in 
territory which prohibition has made during the last five years can- 
not for a certainty be said to have affected the total consumption. 
(Later returns of internal revenue than those available to the authors 
more than substantiate this view). 

(The remaining chapters XIII. and XIV. deal chiefly with 
the question of principles and practice in regulative liquor legis- 
lation, the care of alcoholic persons, etc. Among other things is 
advocated a State commission to organize and lead the national 
work for temperance. No less than 174 pages are given to case- 
studies of alcoholics, and they constitute a most significant contri- 
bution to our knowledge of this difficult and little understood 
subiecl). 



THE SUPPOSED DEATH-RATES OF ABSTAINERS AND NON- 
ABSTAINERS AND THEIR LACK OF SCIENTIFIC VALUE. 

By EDWARD BUNNELL PHELPS. 

AFTER a study of all available data on the subject, about 
two years ago I compiled and published under the title 
of **The Mortality of AlcohoF' a tentative statistical ap- 
proximation of the adult mortality of the United States in which 
alcohol possibly might figure as a causative or contributory factor. 
My findings were based upon the independent percentage estimates 
for each of 106 causes of deaths kindly made for me by the Medical 
Directors of three well-known American insurance companies. The 
book by no means purported to have solved the complex problem 
with which it dealt but was offered merely as a possible starting- 
point for detailed scientific discussion of the actual relations of 
alcohol and adtdt mortality in this country. It was so accepted 
by the leading medical journals, and was generally received by the 
reviewers as a pioneer effort in its field. Since the publication of 
this preliminary study — or first aid to the injured /ac^s in the case — 
I have endeavored to keep track of the contemporaneous literature 
of the subject, Vind to collect all serious contributions to the dis- 
cussion of the relations of alcohol and htmian n^ortality. 

The more I have collected, and read, and thought on the subject, 
the more I have been impressed with the widespread circtdation of 
misleading figures and conclusions as to the alleged death-rates of 
users and non-users of alcohol which in my judgment seem to be 
unwarranted. The reading of the text of a discussion of the subject 
before the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors of 
America, in the recently-published transactions of that important 
body for the years 1906-1911, has shown that at least some com- 
petent observers concur with my views of the unreliability of many 
of the figures and conclusions on these lines. And it has therefore 
seemed worth while, in the interest of a sober discussion of this 
phase of modem vital statistics, to endeavor to present herewith and 
calmly weigh the figures and supposed facts which of late years 
have been repeatedly cited as bearing on the alleged difference 
between th6 death-rates of abstainers and non-abstainers. 

That there is a difierence between the death-rates of the two 
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sections of the community loosely grouped as "drinkers" and "non- 
drinkers'* is extremely probable — ^in fact, practically certain. A 
similar statement might safely be made of fat men and lean men, 
tall men and short men, ministers and lawyers, physicians and book- 
keepers, stone-masons and cabinet-makers, and almost innumerable 
other distinctive groups of men. As to the truth of this sweeping 
generalization, there is not the slightest doubt; confirmations strong 
as proofs of holy writ are to be found in the great mass of tabulated 
classifications of life insurance experience for the last fifty years and 
more, and the carefully-kept vital statistics of England, Germany 
and some other countries for long stretches of years. 

But— and in the case in point this short word is one of momen- 
tous importance — ^how can there possibly be a scientific determina- 
tion of the difference between the death-rates of any two groups of 
men until there has been an agreement as to the precise boundaries 
of the groups? In other words, how can the difference between the 
death-rates of users and non-users of alcohol be even approximately 
calculated imtil there has been a separation of the sheep and the 
goats, so to speak — that is, the non-drinkers and the drinkers — ^in the 
community under observation? Until there has been a meeting of 
minds on definitions of these groups it is no more possible to fix the 
death-rates of the two groups and the difference between them than 
it is to engage in rational argument without a prior agreement on 
certain premises. This prerequisite for scientific computation of 
the relative death-rates of the two groups above named apparently 
has not occurred to the vast majority of the people who have rushed 
into the discussion of the subject in books, and periodicals, and 
ptdpits, and in the avalanche of Prohibition literature which has 
swept over this country of recent years. 

NOT THE SOUNDEST OF BASES, BUT A QUICKSAND 
Aside from the ultra enthusiastic anti-alcoholics, whose emo- 
tional embrace of the subject precludes any serious consideration 
for mere facts and figures, the bulk of the participants in the dis- 
cussion have plainly been inclined to regard as the soundest of bases 
for their argtmient and conclusions the alleged life insurance ex- 
perience with so-called total abstainers and non-abstainerS. On 
the strength of twenty years* somewhat intimate acquaintance 
with the statistics of the insurance business, I can only regard this 
supposed base as a mere quicksand in so far as trustworthy evidence 
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of the actual diflference between the death-rates of users and non- 
users of alcohol is concerned. There is quite an array of life in- 
surance figures which conclusively prove a diflEerence between the 
death-rates of persons insured in the abstaining and non- abstaining 
classes, but after a thorough study of all available data on these 
lines I am satisfied that no competent and unbiased person who has 
carefully examined these figures will conclude that they by any means 
prove either one of the two points so vehemently advanced by the 
Prohibition spokesmen; namely, (l) that they establish the actual 
difference between the death-rates of drinkers and non-drinkers, 
and (2) that they afford a mathematical measure of the mortality 
directly chargeable to the use of alcohol. Of course I do not for a 
moment expect that I can convince my Prohibitionist friends of 
either of these negative deductions. It is no easy matter to prove 
any negative, and to establish to the satisfaction of the average 
Prohibitionist the unsoundness of any of his pet argtunents is hope- 
less. I am, however, quite ready to rest with any unbiased reader, 
or competent student of statistics, the soundness of my deductions 
from the evidence below presented. 

At the twenty-second annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors of America, held in New York 
City in October, 1911, Dr. T. F. McMahon, medical director of 
the Manufacttu-ers' Life Insurance Company, of Toronto, presented 
a paper on *'The Use of Alcohol and the Life Insurance Risk,'' and 
included in this paper certain figures showing the mortality ex- 
perience of some English life instu-ance companies with separate 
classes of so-called abstaining and non-abstaining policyholders, 
which are discussed on subsequent pages of this paper. Dr. 
McMahon's address was followed by a general discussion of the 
subject by members of the Association of Medical Directors, and 
in part the report of the discussion reads as follows : 

Dr. Dwight (Medical Director of the New England Mutual 
Life) — I have made some figures in the experience of otu* 
Company which I think may be worth while calling to your atten- 
tion. I am sure that we have all been interested in the figures 
that have been given, and I am sure that there can be no question 
as to the accuracy of such figures, but / am equally sure that if such 
figures are published without some qualification y they are ^pt to give 
a false impression, and they are apt to be accepted by certain portions 
of the community at an unfair valuation. I am sure that most of 
you gentlemen appreciate the importance of having your classes 
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homogeneous, and this particular investigation shows, I think, 
the value. There are many more factors, I think, than the one question 
as to whether an individual drinks or not, which should be taken into 
consideration. I imagine the mortality of the total abstainer in the 
Presbyterian clergyman class and the toted abstainer in the barte^nder 
class would be quite different, and included in these large groups are 
a great many cases tvhich are influenced by habitat, other habits, 
occupation, residence, type of life, and many other factors, 

I am not going to take up much of your time, but I have before 
me figtires on habits in our Company for the past sixty years, both 
on liquor and tobacco. I bring them up to show two or three 
rather interesting points. In the first place our figures on the habits 
as to the use of alcohol agree almost exactly with those which have 
been given us. We divide them into four classes. No man 
acknowledges, or very few men acknowledge, that they are excessive 
in the use of liquor. We divide them into the Total Abstainer, 
Rarely Use, Temperate, and Moderate. By * 'rarely use" we mean 
the man who says that he perhaps twice a year at a dinner drinks 
two glasses of champagne. While we have every reason to believe 
that this is an honest statement, it is not quite fair to say he is a 
total abstainer. Otherwise they are divided by the individual's 
own statement — ^in many instances incorrect. In many instances 
the total abstainer is a total abstainer because he has to be and has 
been advised to be, but take them as they run, we find the total 
abstainer with a mortality of 59% of the American Table — these 
are rough figures ; Rarely Use, 71%; Temperate, 84 % ; and Moderate, 
125%. If we let these figures stand as they are, it is accumtdative 
evidence to demonstrate that we ought all to stop drinking the next 
minute, and that we ought to divide our applicants into abstainers 
and non-abstainers; but let us see what the effect of tobacco is. 
We find that the total abstainer from tobacco has a mortality of 
57% as against 59% when he is a total abstainer from alcohol; 
that the Rarely Use is 72% as against 71% from alcohol; that the 
Temperate is 84% as against 84% from alcohol; and that the 
Moderate is 93% as against 125% for alcohol. In other words, 
the mortality on the total abstainer from alcohol is almost abso- 
lutely the same as that on the total abstainer from tobacco. It 
may be said that a man is usually a total abstainer from both, but 
he is not necessarily so. It does mean, I think, that we are describ- 
ing the same kind of groups, the same type of man, the same 
conservative type of man in the total abstainers from both kinds. 
Then to show you the niunbers — we find that out of 180,000 cards, 
42,700 were total abstainers from alcohol — at least they said they 
were — while the total abstainers from tobacco were 41,100 — ^almost 
exactly the same ntnnber, 13,000 rarely used tobacco, while 20,000 
rarely used alcohol. I only bring them up as they are, simply as a 
suggestion that before we accept all total abstainers on a different 
premium or before we talk very much about doing it, we had better be 
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sure that it is all due to total abstinence from alcohol or tobaccoy and 
we had better go a good deal further in our investigations in our attempt 
to make these groups homogeneous, before we here as an Association 
or as individuals advocate very strongly the wide separation between 
total abstainers and those who rarely use. 

Dr. Emery (Manhattan Life Insurance Company) — I wotild 
like to make a suggestion for statistics in the future, and that is to 
find out how much a man eats, for oftentimes it is much more im- 
portant. A man who is an overeater is not likely to live as long 
as some excessive drinkers. In other words, a man's habits of 
eating, and whether he performs the daily functions of life regularly 
and properly, is what we should know, and if we can only know 
that, I think we would do a great deal more than we do now, and 
do more for our companies. It is most important. The man who 
is known as a club-man, a free liver, is generally an early dier 
(pp. 473-6, Abstract of the Proceedings of the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of America, from the Seventeenth to and 
including the Twenty-second Annual Meeting, New York, 1912). 

Dr. Dwight's observations clearly stated the danger of taking 
too seriously the figures of the handful of English life companies . 
which maintain separate classes for abstaining and non-abstaining 
policyholders, and succinctly named some of the many all-important 
factors of longevity which are generally overlooked in considering 
experience with these classes. Coming as they do from so pro- 
fessionally conservative an observer as the Medical Director of one 
of the oldest life instu-ance companies in the country, they are 
deserving of most thoughtful consideration on the part of every 
man who reads them and is desirous of getting as near as possible 
to the real truth of the much-discussed question of the relative 
death-rates of users and non-users of alcohol. For these reasons I 
have reproduced them in their entirety as reported in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Association, and have italicized some of the more 
striking passages. 

A CLASSIFICATION RESTING ON BIASED STATEMENTS OF 

APPLICANTS 

In so far as the remarks relate to the general question, they 
would seem to rest on a bed-rock basis, and to be entirely with- 
out the range of dissent or criticism. But in so far as they recite 
the supposed experience of the physician's own Ufe insurance 
company, they are manifestly open to the criticism which in my 
judgment fairly applies to the returns of all life insurance companies 
which have made any attempt to classify their policyholders on the 
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basis of their individual drinking or non-drinking habits. On just 
what grounds does that classification practically rest? In at least 
the vast majority of cases, merely on the prejudiced statement 
made by the policyholder to the medical examiner when he was 
applying for his life insurance in the company which afterward 
accepted him. To be sure, of late years, and especially in the case 
of applications for large policies, many, if not most, of the more 
important companies send inspectors out to secure supplemental 
information regarding applicants for policies — and in some cases 
may have investigations of a policyholder's standing and habits 
made one, two, or three years after the policy was written. But, 
in the main, practically all of the so-called statistics of life insurance 
experience as to allegedly abstaining and non-abstaining policy- 
holders solely rest on the statements made by the policyholders 
at the time of appl)dng for their insurance. 

Of what real value in any scientific investigation of the mor- 
tality rates of these two groups of policyholders is evidence so 
gathered? To all intents and purposes, every applicant for life 
insurance knows at least enough of the attitude of life insurance 
companies to feel that he is on the defensive, so to speak, when he is 
undergoing his medical examination, and to be cautious in his 
answers to any of the examiner's questions as to his habits which 
might cause his rejection by the company to which he has applied. 
In short, the applicant is necessarily a biased witness, and even if he 
does intend to tell the whole truth about his habits, previous sick- 
nesses, etc., he is apt to take a decidedly optimistic view of any 
possible defects in his qualifications as a first-class life insurance risk. 

When the questions as to drinking habits are reached in the 
examination, ninety-nine per cent, of the applicants who admit 
drinking at all are reasonably certain to classify themselves as 
"moderates," or words to that effect, and if asked for details as to 
the number of drinks which they average for each day are abso- 
lutely certain not to overstate their daily quantum. In the vast 
majority of cases, they undoubtedly understate the daily average, 
either deliberately or unconsciously. In view of these well-known 
facts, how much importance is to be attached to the classification 
by Dr. Dwight's company, or any other company having only 
similar evidence — or lack of it — of its army of policyholders in such 
groups as **rarely use," * 'temperate," and * 'moderate?" Probably 
no two men's honest notions of the precise meanings of these terms 
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in so far as drinking is concerned would exactly tally; daily rations 
of alcohol which one man might honestly regard as extremely 
"temperate" undoubtedly would seem decidedly excessive to another 
type of man, and so on up and down the line. 

From my point of view a rating on any such basis of policy- 
holders as to their individual drinking habits would be practically 
valueless, even though they were to be polled on this question once 
a year during the entire duration of their policies. As a matter of 
fact, they are actually polled but once, at the time their policies 
are taken out, and generally in their early years, and of course their 
habits may radically change for better or for worse before their 
deaths are entered up in the mortality of the "total abstainer," "rarely 
use," "temperate," or "moderate" classes to which they were as- 
signed many years before, and in which they have continuously 
since been rated. And the same drawbacks on reliable records 
operate in the case of the policyholder's habits respecting the use 
of tobacco. 

Furthermore, a moment's consideration of the figures stated 
by Dr. Dwight as showing his Company's supposed experience 
with these several classes will suflSce to raise the most serious 
question as to their probable value. For instance, the total abstaining 
class is credited with only 59 per cent, of the expected mortality 
according to the American Experience Table of Mortality, whereas, 
the "rarely use" class, which Dr. Dwight defines as the "man who 
says he perhaps twice a year at a dinner drinks two glasses of 
champagne," is charged with a mortality of 71 per cent, of the 
expected, or an increase of 20.3 per cent, over the mortality of the 
class which does not drink at all. Would even the most enthusiastic 
Prohibitionist seriously think of contending that two glasses of 
champagne twice a year would make the user almost one-quarter 
again as bad a life insurance risk as was the total abstainer, other 
things being even? I think not. To go a step farther in the 
demonstration of the absurdity of figures so calculated, note that 
according to Dr. Dwight's returns, the mortality of even the "mod- 
erate" users of alcohol accepted by his Company was apparently 125 
per cent, of the expected mortality among acceptable life insurance 
risks, or, in other words, 111.9 per cent, in excess of the mortality 
of the total abstainers, and 76.1 per cent, in excess of that of the 
men who drank only two glasses of champagne twice a year at 
dinners. I venture to believe that no further riddling of these 
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supposed returns for non-drinkers and moderate drinkers is neces- 
sary to show that they are not entitled to serious consideration. 

The grave question as to the reliability of life insurance returns 
as means of determining the relative death-rates of abstainers and 
non-abstainers from alcoholic beverages goes much deeper than this. 
The classification of policyholders as to their respective drinking 
habits, when based on their own biased statements while trjdng to 
qualify as acceptable life insurance risks — of course, as a rule, many 
years before their deaths figure in the classification of the companies' 
mortality — at best would be an exceedingly dubious proceeding. 
But that is by no means the weakest link in the chain of alleged 
evidence as to the relative death-rates of drinkers and non-drinkers. 
What conceivable warrant is there for rating in one group all 
applicants for life insurance who cannot truthfully and categorically 
assert that they are total abstainers? By any such extremely loose 
classification the man who actually drinks maybe two or three 
glasses of wine or beer in the course of an entire year, the man who 
takes a cocktail or so practically every day in the year, and the man 
who regularly takes two or three drinks of whisky or other distilled 
liquor each day, are all counted in the single group of non-abstainers. 
Almost countless other sub-groupings on the basis of what they 
drink, how much they drink, and how drinking affects them indi- 
vidually, might doubtless be made in the large body of men com- 
prehensively branded as drinking men, or non-abstainers, by the 
few life insurance companies which undertake so to classify their 
policyholders. And by adding up all the deaths in this group. In all 
probability including more or less men who are comparatively 
heavy drinkers, as well as the men at the other extreme who practi- 
cally if not Hterally are total abstainers, an alleged death-rate for 
non-abstainers is obtained! 

Can any such process be regarded as rational, let alone scien- 
tific? The fact that precisely that sort of process has been fol- 
lowed in certain quarters for many years proves nothing, for many 
foolish things have become habitual. Would it not be equally 
fair to classify policyholders by their answers to such absurd 
questions as, for instance, * * Do you drink coffee ? " ' * Do you eat Welsh 
rarebits?" '*Do you take supper after going to the theatre?'* Some 
of the men who had to plead guilty to these implied charges might 
confine their indulgence in coffee to the demi-tasse after the banquet 
which they semi-occasionally attended, might not care for Welsh 
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rarebits and not eat more than one a year, or might similarly deviate 
from the straight and narrow path of gastronomic proprieties by 
going to supper after the theatre once or twice a year, whereas others 
who had answered **y®s*' might be habitually addicted to these 
hazards of indigestion and belated sleep. Would any sane man 
consider it fair to group them all in together, and attempt to fix a 
conglomerate, quasi-composite death-rate for the coflfee-drinkers, 
rarebit-eaters, and late-supper contingent on this basis? 

I can see no more sense in pretending to work out the death- 
rate of non-abstainers on a similar basis; i. e., their inability, if 
strictftd truthftd, to set themselves up as total abstainers. In 
brief, the non-abstainers so classified are about as heterogeneous 
a body of men, and about as far from a homogeneous body of men, 
as could well be conceived. And surely there can be no diflFerence 
of opinion as to the fundamental necessity of at least reasonably 
homogeneous groups if any classification of the slightest scientific 
value is to be made. The real issue is by no means the accuracy of 
mortality statistics thus compiled, but is, it seems to me, what 
percentage of the apparent excess of mprtality in the case of non- 
abstaining as compared with abstaining policyholders is properly 
chargeable to their use of alcohol, what percentage to their other 
habits, what percentage to their occupations, and so on and so on 
almost ad infinitum? There is the real question, as I see it. 

MANY FACTORS CONTRIBUTE TO FIX CLASS MORTALITY 

To illustrate the difl5culties of credibly and scientifically group- 
ing the death-rates of various classes, suppose we look at the 
thoroughly reliable mortality statistics of England and Wales, 
admirably classified by occupations for many years by the Regis- 
trar-General's office in its decennial supplements. By the latest 
of these supplements issued in 1908 we find that the mortality of 
clergymen, priests and ministers at ages 35-45 in England and Wales 
in 1900-1902 was 4.06 per 1,000, whereas that of general shop- 
keepers at the same ages was 19.71 per 1,000, or nearly five times as 
high. Would it be safe to assume on the strength of these figures 
that the shopkeeper's occupation was nearly five times as hazardous 
as that of the clergy? Dozens of similarly striking contrasts might 
be cited, but perhaps no further evidence is needed to make it clear 
that almost countless factors contribute to fix the mortality rate 
of any particular group of lives, and that it would be absurd to 
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attempt to explain the difference between the mortality rates of 
any two groups by citing any single factor present in one case and 
supposedly absent in the case of the other group. That is precisely 
what is done by the vast majority of people who attempt to prove 
by the comparatively limited experience of the few English com- 
panies with separate classes of abstainers and non-abstainers the 
supposed difference in the probable longevity of people who do 
and people who do not use alcohol. 

In the discussion before the Association of Medical Direc- 
tors, as shown by the extracts on previous pages of this paper, 
Dr. Emery said: **I wotdd like to make a suggestion for statistics 
in the future, and that is to find out how much a man eats, for 
oftentimes it is much more important. A man who is an over- 
eater is not likely to live as long as some excessive drinkers.*' Have 
any of the discussions of the apparent death-rates of abstaining 
and non-abstaining groups in English life companies maintaining 
such groups of policyholders seriously taken into account the 
question as to the eating habits of the two groups? Not in so far 
as I can recollect. Nevertheless, the bad physiological effects of 
over-eating in the way of undue strain on the digestive organs and 
the clogging of the whole system, and the resultant tendency 
toward arterio-sclerosls, apoplexy, and other degenerative diseases 
are so well known as to call for no entuneration here. I have had 
many eminent physicians tell me they had no question that more 
people were killed by over-eating than by over-drinking. But 
practically no consideration seemed to be paid to this important 
factor by the people who triumphantly cite the apparent excess of 
the death-rate of non-abstainers over that of total abstainers. 

While it is scarcely safe to trust to generalizations as to the 
types and general habits of men who do and men who do not drink, 
it possibly ndght be guardedly said that as a rule that section of the 
modem community which would commonly be regarded as the 
drinking class leads more active and strenuous lives, keeps later 
hours, and in both their work and play is subject to more strain 
than are those who never indulge in any form of alcohol as a means 
of relaxation. Perhaps it would not be going too far to say that, 
all things considered, the total abstainers and non-abstainers are 
two entirely different types of men — although of course there are 
many notable exceptions.. Assuming for the moment that this 
hypothetical type-differentiation is correct, might it not be ex- 
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pected that there would be more or less difference in the death-rates 
of the two types of men, even though alcohol were left out of the 
argument? I think there can be little question on that score. If 
such is the case, it is manifestly a case of imsound reasoning and 
unscientific conclusions to set up the difference between the death- 
rates of abstaining and non-abstaining groups of life insurance 
policyholders as an accurate measure of the effect of alcohol on 
human longevity. That is constantly being done, however, in the 
impassioned arguments of all the wotild-be reformers who do not 
themselves approve of the use of alcohol, and are determined to 
bring the rest of the world aroimd to their way of thinking. 

For the reasons already stated, I am personally unable to 
regard the oft-quoted figures of the handful of small English life 
insurance companies which have long maintained separate classes 
of abstaining and non-abstaining policyholders as evidence of any. 
scientific value to either (l) the respective death-rates of the drink- 
ing and non-drinking classes of the community in general, or (2) an 
accurate measure of the supposed excess of the death-rate of drink- 
ing people over that of non-drinking people. If the reasons for this 
distrust previously cited do not raise a similar question in the minds 
of all unbiased readers, suppose the figures for the two sections of 
the oldest and largest of all the English life insurance companies 
in the field of discussion, the United Kingdom Provident Institu- 
tion, are brought into the argtiment and critically analyzed. In his 
paper presented before the Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of America, on the subject of '*The Use of Alcohol and the 
Life Insurance Risk,'* Dr. McMahon included a tabulation of the 
^'mortality experience under ordinary whole life policies'* of the 
''temperance section'* and "general section** of the above named 
English company for the forty-five years, 1866-1910, arranged by 
five-year periods. In the figures thus presented were included the 
amounts of expected and actual claims in both sections for each 
period, but as the amounts of claims have absolutely no bearing on 
the number of claims, or deaths, and as the averages of claims in the 
two sections for the forty-five years were substantially identical — 
respectively $1,186 and $1,167 for the Temperance Section and 
the General Section — there wotild seem to be no reason for clouding 
the issue with these irrelevant data. Thus edited, the tabulation 
of the mortality experience of the United Kingdom Provident 
Institution presented by Dr. McMahon was as follows: 
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Years 


Tbhpskancb 
Section 


Gbnbral 
Section 


Ratios of Actual 

Claims to Bxpbctbd 

Claims 




Expected 
Claims 


Actual 
Claims 


Expected 
Claims 


Actual 
Claims 


Temperance 
Sdction 


General 
Section 


1866-70 
1871-75 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 
1891-95 
1896-00 
1901-05 
1906-10 


649 
723 
933 
1,179 
1,472 
1,686 
1,900 
2,021 
2,291 


411 

611 

•651 

835 

1,105 

1,203 

1,402 

1,466 

1,504 


1,008 
1,266 
1,485 
1,670 
1,846 
1,958 
2,058 
2,221 
. 2,282 


944 
1,330 
1,480 
1,530 
1,760 
1,963 
1,863 
1,961 
1,900 


74.86% 

70.68 

69.77 

70.82 

68.95 

71.36 

73.79 

72.04 

65.21 


93.65% 
102.60 
99.73 
91.61 
94.79 
99.74 
90.52 
88.29 
83.26 


Total, 
45 years 


12,754 


*8,988 


16,794 


14,711 


70.47% 


93.14% 



At first glance these figures would seem to show "a general 
uniformity, and both demonstrate and sharply accentuate the 
diflEerence between the death-rates of abstainers and non-abstainers 
by an experience of forty-five years with a total of 23,699 deaths 
or an average of about 527 deaths a year, or approximately 10 deaths 
a week. A study of the figures in detail, however, reveals some 
puzzling discrepancies. All of the persons whose deaths are in- 
cluded in the above-tabtdated mortality presumably had passed 
the customary medical examination and had been accepted as good 
life insurance risks. If the only material difference between the 
two classes was the fact that one class did not, and the other class 
did, use alcohol, might it not naturally be expected that the difference 
between the death rates of the two classes wotdd be a fairly constant 
difference, at least if computed by five-year periods and any slight 
annual discrepancies thus eliminated? If the relative mortality of 
large groups of policyholders were tabulated for five-year periods 
by either occupations or localities, a substantially constant difference 
would be expected unless changes in conditions or other abnormal 



*This total as printed in the Proceedings of the Association differs by 90 
from the sum of figures in the column, indicating a probable typographical 
error in the column, as the ratio of actual to expected claims, 70.47% tallies 
with the total given. 
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factors had been interpolated in one or both groups. The "law of 
average" would so demand, and proof of the fact is to be had by a 
study of the mortality statistics of England or any other cotmtry 
which has tabtdated its deaths by occupations or other sharply- 
defined groupings for long series of years. On examination of the 
mortality experience of the two sections of the English life company 
above presented it will be found that the difference between the 
death-rates of the abstainers and non-abstainers was by no means 
constant, except in that it constantly and materially varied, as is 
shown by the following tabulation of the ratios of actual to ex- 
pected mortality in the two sections and the excess and percentage 
of excess of the General Section's ratios, by five-year periods: 



Yean 


Ratios of Actual Claims 
TO BxPBCTBD Claws 


BXCBSS AND PbRCRNTAGB OF EXCBSS OF 

Obnbral Sbction's Ratios ovbr 
Tbmpbrancb Sbction's Ratios of 
Actual to Bxpbctbd Mortality 




General 
Section 


Temperance 
Section 


Excess 


Percentage of 
Excess 


1866-70 
1871-75 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 
1891-05 
1896-00 
1901-05 
1906-10 


93.65% 
102.60 
99.73 
91.61 
94.79 
99.74 
90.52 
88.29 
83.26 


74.86% 

70.68 

69.77 

70.82 

68.95 

71.35 

73.79 

72.04 

65.21 


18.79 
31.92 
29.96 
20.79 
25.84 
28.39 
16.73 
16.25 
18.05 


25.1% 
45.2 
42.9 
29.4 
37.5 
.39.8 
22.7 
22.6 
27.7 


Averages 


93.14% 


70.47% 


22.67 


32.2% 



This tabtdation reveals some surprising variations in the five- 
year differences between the two sections' ratios of actual to 
expected mortality, the percentage of the excess of the General 
Section's ratio over the Temperance Section's ratio of actual to 
expected having jumped from 25.1 in 1866-70 to 45.2 per cent, in 
1871-75, or nearly doubled. It dropped from 42.9 per cent, in 1876- 
80 to 29.4 per cent, in 1881-85, or nearly one-third, and in the last 
three five-year periods was approximately only one-half as large as 
in 1871-76, and continuously much lower for the fifteen years than 
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in the five-year period immediately preceding that epoch. Why 
this pronounced shifting of the difference between the ratios of the 
two sections, and the marked decrease in the last fifteen years, if 
even the moderate use of alcohol to which non-abstaining accepted 
life insurance risks are presumably restricted ordains a decidedly 
increased death-rate for that class as compared with total abstainers ? 
If the body of surviving non-abstaining poUcyholders were to in- 
crease their imbibitions as they grew older, might it not be con- 
fidently expected that the excess of their death-rate over that of the 
total abstainers would show an increase — especially as the total 
abstainers could not very well lower their own death-rate by drink- 
ing less than nilf As the above tabulation shows, for the last 
fifteen years the difference between the death-rates of the two 
sections has markedly decreased, instead of increased. 

NO PRACTICABLE MEASURE FOR A GENERAL DEATH-RATE 
FOR NON-ABSTAINERS FROM ALCOHOL 

In a word, this last tabulation clouds in mystery the real 
significance of the oft-cited and allegedly conclusive figures of the 
United Kingdom Pro\ddent Institution's mortality experience with 
its abstaining and non-abstaining classes of policyholders. I can 
conceive of but one of two explanations of the stirprising variations 
in the difference between the death-rates of the two sections, namely: 
either the group of non-abstaining policyholders in the General 
Section is not a sufficiently homogeneous body to promise a constant 
difference between its death-rate and that of the group of total 
abstainers — which in at least one way certainly is a homogeneous 
body — or else the number of Uves thus grouped is too small to 
warrant safe averages. Whichever of these possible explanations is 
accepted, it would seem that the 45-year experience of the United 
Kingdom Provident with groups of abstaining and non-abstaining 
policyholders by no means affords any reliable measure of the 
alleged decreased longevity of non-abstainers. And, as the greater 
prestunably includes the less in this case as in all cases, if the larger 
and longer experience of the United Kingdom Provident Institution, 
of London, covering forty-five years, does not afford such a measure, 
of what value are the materially smaller and' shorter experiences of 
the Abstainers and General Insurance Company, of Birmingham, 
the Sceptre Life Association, Limited, of London, the Scottish 
Temperance Life Assurance Company, Limited, of Glasgow, the 
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Manufacturers* Life Insurance Company, of Toronto, and the 
Australasian Temperance and General Life Assurance Society, 
which were also cited by Dr. McMahon in his paper before the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors? To be sure, the 
comparative figures for all of these companies show a considerably 
higher ratio of actual to expected claims in their General Sections 
than in their Temperance Sections. , But, as no two of the com- 
parisons for long stretches of years even approximately concur in 
fixing the supposed margin of difference, these supplemented data 
only tend to confirm the doubt as to the real value of any life in- 
surance experience on these lines. In so far as life insurance ex- 
perience in the United States is concerned, no companies of any 
importance now maintain separate sections of abstaining and non- 
abstaining policyholders, or ever have maintained such sections 
for sufficient time to afford any evidence of the slightest value. 

In so far as any life insurance company's mortality experience 
can be cited by the spokesmen for the temperance cause as alleged 
mathematical proof and measure of the difference between the death- 
rates of the two types of men loosely classified as drinkers and non- 
drinkers, the comparatively broad 45-year experience of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution undoubtedly takes precedence of all 
other supposed evidence on these lines. But, looking at this sup- 
posed **evidence'* from a purely statistical viewpoint, for the reasons 
already enumerated I cannot regard the experience in question as of 
any value as a measure of the presumptive difference between the 
death-rates of the two groups of men in the world at large. At 
most, as I see it, it merely corroborates in a general way the common 
belief that there is a difference between the death-rates of these 
two types of men, as there doubtless is between any two large 
groups of men of widely different habits, amusements, and activities. 
But the niargin of difference between the recorded death-rates of 
the abstaining and non-abstaining groups of policyholders in the 
oldest and largest of the Ufe companies maintaining such classes 
so sharply varies, even when carefully computed by five-year 
periods, it would seem impossible to believe that the two groups 
are sufficiently well-defined to be fairly comparable. If the good 
and bad qualities of the two artificially-separated groups of life 
insurance risks, or the physiological credits and debits, so to speak 
were reasonably constant factors, might it not naturally be ex- 
pected that the difference between the mortality of the two groups 
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— ^however large or small it might be — wotild also be fairly- 
constant? 

That the difference by five-year periods is anything but con- 
stant I have already shown by the tabulations of the mortality 
experience of the Temperance Section and General Section of the 
company in question. To the eye untrained in reading and iii- 
terpreting figures, however, mere tabulations are generally more or 
less dumb mysteries, and by way of simplifymg in graphic form 
which any man can instantly read, the widely fluctuating differences 
between the mortality experiences of the two groups in question, 
I have translated the tabulations in question into the chart which 
accompanies this paper. In this plain-spoken chart the excess of 
the five-year ratios of actual to expected mortality in the General 
Section over the corresponding ratios of the Temperance Sections is 
traced by the decidedly-wavy plotted line which records the ever- 
varying percentage of that excess, and the heavy plotted horizontal 
line showing the average excess for forty-five years by its marked 
contrast with lAie other, up-hill-and-down-dale, plotted line, sharply 
emphasizes the fact that the excess was far from being a fixed 
quantity. It would seem that this chart could scarcely fail to 
raise a serious question as to the real value of the United Kingdom 
Provident mortality comparisons in the mind of any impartial 
student of the alcoholic problem who may happen to glance at it. 

But I gravely doubt if the graphic showings of the chart will 
have any significance in the eyes of the over-zealous type of Pro- 
hibition advocates who apparently have no patience with any 
evidence which does not tend to support their contentions. So 
deeply immersed are they in the movement in which they have 
enlisted that they are scarcely qualified for jury-duty in cases in 
which any phase of the alcoholic problem is involved. In his 
notable address before the Insurance and Actuarial Society of 
Glasgow, on February 1, 1909, under the title of **Some Observa- 
tions on the Comparative Death-Rates of Abstainers and Non- 
Abstainers in Life Insurance Companies,'* Dr. Ebenezer Duncan, 
P.P.P.S.G,, J.P., remarked: **I have found some strong teeto- 
tallers genial, generous, and lovable men, but with characteristic 
faiHngs, and one of the worst of them is a habit of exaggeration and 
intemperance in their statements about moderate and temperate 
indulgence in beverages containing a percentage of alcohol and 
about the evils, often imaginary, of such moderate indulgence. I 
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A GRAPHIC RECORD OF THE FIVE-YEAR FLUCTUATIONS IN THE DIFFER. 
ENCB BETWEEN THE RATIOS OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED DEATHS 
IN THE GENERAL AND TEMPERANCE SECTIONS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
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wotild venture to suggest to them that they should give up using 
the word Temperance in connection with societies which demand, in 
confonnity with their fundamental principles, a pledge for total 
abstinence from every member, and which also demand that the 
State shall carry out a policy of total abolition of the sale of alcoholic 
beverages. The battle of the true temperance party can only be 
won by rational means directed towards the uplifting of the whole 
moral and social life of the people — be volutionary and not by 
revolutionary measures." 

SCHOOL-CHILDREN CALLED ON TO SOLVE A WORLD PROBLEM 

An excellent illustration of this intemperate poUcy of temperance 
advocates to which Dr. Duncan alluded is furnished by one of the 
latest of the many Temperance leaflets which have come my way 
since the publication of my book on "The Mortality of Alcohol." 
The 32-page booklet in question bears the title of "The Effect of 
Alcoholic Drinks upon the Human Mind and Body," was prepared 
by the Scientific Temperance Federation, of Boston, was published 
by the Anti-Saloon League of Maryland, and, as its title-page an- 
nounces, was intended "for the use of the Public School Pupils of 
Baltimore in competing for the 400 prizes offered for the best essays 
on the above subject." Under the heading of "The Prize Offer" 
the details of the proposed competition are recited at length, and in 
part read as follows ; 

"Three gentlemen especially interested in the scientific and 
health aspect of the temperance question offered $1,000 each 
through the Anti-Saloon League of Marylandjfor a fund for prizes 
for the best essays written by pupils in the Baltimore Public 
Schools on the subject: *The Effect of Alcoholic Drink upon the 
Human Mind and Bod v.' The offer is as follows: The Anti- 
Saloon League of Maryland hereby offers a cash prize of $3.00 for the 
best essay on the above subject written by a pupil in each of the 
five highest grades in each of the approximately 100 elementary 
schools of Baltimore City. The League further offers four district 
prizes of $10 each for each of these five highest grades, and a city- 
wide prize of $60 for each of the five highest grades, making five $60 
prizes, twenty $10 prizes and from 360 to 360 $3.00 prizes for the 
elementary schools. The League also offers a prize of $10 for the 
best essay written by a pupil in each of the four regular annual 
classes in each of the five secondary schools, and a city-wide prize of 
$50 for the best essay from each of the four yearly classes in the 
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secondary school system, making twenty prizes of $10 each and four 
prizes of $50 each for the secondary, schools." 

The pamphlet further states that agreement was made by the 
League with the Scientific Temperance Federation, of Boston, to 
prepare and furnish **a 32-page pamphlet devoted entirely to the 
scientific and health aspect of the question and containing no 
mention of the Anti-Saloon League or any other temperance organi- 
zation, of local option or Prohibition, of the saloon as an institution 
or any other political or controversial phase of the subject," copies 
of this pamphlet to be furnished free to the 30,000 pupils in the 
grades open to the prize contest. The pamphlet so prepared, it is 
announced, was approved by a sub-committee of the Board of 
School Commissioners of Baltimore, but by a vote of 5 to 4 the 
Board refused to accept it, and **the Anti-Saloon League, therefore, 
because of the great public interest manifested, has determined to 
place a copy of this pamphlet in every one of the more than 100,000 
homes in Baltimore City." 

The utter lack of scientific promise in this offer of $3,000 for a 
prize-competition of 30,000 school children with essays on **The 
Effect of Alcoholic Drinks upon the Human Mind and Body" is 
so self-evident that any analysis of its elements of absurdity would 
be needless. There are comparatively few men in the world who 
are competent to handle in illuminative and judicial fashion so 
profoundly complicated a subject; and of course for children 
scarcely in their teens the subject prescribed for the essays would be 
a very bottomless abyss. All competent educators are agreed on 
not only the uselessness but undesirability of calling on children 
to write on subjects obviously without their mental reach, and the 
propriety of holding before the eyes of public school children the 
glittering inducement of considerable cash prizes for concentration 
of their youthful energies on one detail of physiology, or any other 
one phase of their school work, would seem extremely dubious. 
These, however, are matters within the educators' domain, upon 
which my judgment is merely that of a layman, but I venture to 
believe my study of the subject has qualified me to some extent to 
pass upon certain phases of **the effect of alcoholic drinks upon the 
human mind and body." And I must emphatically dissent from 
my Prohibitionist friends as to the scientific value of many of the 
alleged facts and figures cited by them in their anti-alcoholic 
literature in general, and in the pamphlet intended for the school 
children of Baltimore in particular. 
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Practically all of the Prohibitionist literature which I have 
examined strongly savors of assumptions and exaggeration from 
the first page to the last, mere estimates and personal opinions as 
to the effects of alcohol almost invariably being brought forward 
in the disguise of demonstrated facts. One of the pre-requisites 
for scientific research work is a long-continued series of experi- 
ments with each tentative formula, and no investigator with the 
slightest respect for his reputation would be prepared to announce 
his conclusions as established facts until he had gone through that 
sine qua non of scientific processes. As to the bad effects upon the 
human mind and body of excessive use of alcohol, coffee, tobacco, 
or practically any beverage, food, or other indulgence, of course there 
can be no question. On this point non-abstainers from alcohol 
will ftilly agree with the ^advocates of total abstinence from alcohol. 
But a very large percentage of the population of the civilized world 
vigorously dissents from the Prohibition contention that all in- 
dulgence in alcohol, however moderate, necessarily produces bad 
effects on all men, whatever their ages, habits and manner of living, 
and declines to accept as proof of that alleged fact the personal 
opinions and hypothetical estimates of scientific or unscientific 
investigators who are strongly prejudiced against the use of alcohol. 
Up to date the scientific investigation of the effects of moderate 
use of alcohol is in its very infancy, in so far as the deduction of 
proven and tmdebatable conclusions is concerned, and as to many 
phases of the complex subject there are the widest variations of 
more or less expert opinion. Nevertheless, Prohibition literature 
almost invariably sets up as positive facts of universal application 
the assertions and estimates of its sympathizers and spokesmen, 
and the pamphlet on **The Effect of Alcoholic Drinks upon the 
Human Mind and Body," which was prepared for the use of the 
public school children of Baltimore in theii: proposed prize-essay 
competition on that subject is no exception. 

As to the fairness or unfairness, accuracy or inaccuracy, of 
that section of the pamphlet which purports to deal with the effect 
of alcohol upon the human mind, I have no opinion to express. 
That phase of the subject is one on which only specialists in physi- 
ology and psychology can intelligently pass. But with the matter 
presented under the sub-title of ** Drink's Cost in Lives" I am very 
much interested, especially as at the very outset of that chapter the 
somewhat startling assertion of ''one death every eight minutes 
due to drink" is made to rest upon the figtires presented in my book 
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on "The Mortality of Alcohol," and the specific statement is made 
that "alcohol carries off 1,662 adults every nine days all the year 
rotmd in the United States, 66,897 a year, according to the estimate of 
Edward Bunnell Phelps based on the estimates of medical directors 
of three of the large American life insurance companies" (p. 22). 

I trust I may not seem to place myself in an ungracious position 
if I flatly deny my responsibility for this statement charged to me, 
and herewith cite from my book literal proof that I made no such 
estimate. In the final tabulation on page 64 of my book I did 
present the figures 65,897 as the possible number of **deaths in which 
alcohol may have figured as a causative or contributory factor ^^^ but my 
"Conclusions" began on page 73 with this paragraph which, it seems 
to me» is incapable of the slightest mistmderstanding as to its real 
meaning: 

"In default of proof positive to the contrary, it would therefore 
seem entirely safe to asstune that the total annual mortality of 
Continental United States in which alcohol directly , indirectly, or 
even remotely, figures as a causative or contributory factor at last 
reports did not exceed the 66,000 deaths approximately suggested 
by this investigation. It should be clearly understood that this 
figure by no means signifies thai alcohol was the direct cause of 66,000 
deaths, the number in question presumably including all of the deaths 
in which alcohol played any appreciably contributory part. Con- 
sequently the number of deaths thus computed is not properly 
comparable with the ntunber of deaths accredited to any particular 
cause in the annual Mortality Statistics of the Registration Area, 
as in every case those figures deal with deaths immediately due to 
the cause named." 

I do not see how any person. Prohibitionist or anti-Prohibi- 
tionist, could possibly mistake this statement for an estimate on 
my part that "alcohol carries off 1,662 adults every nine days 
all the year roimd in the United States, 65,897 a year." In the 
case of any death, there may be two, three or half a dozen con- 
tributory causes, and surely no one of these more or less remote 
contributory causes — alcohol or anything else — could properly be 
charged as the cause which "carries off" that particular deceased 
individual, any more than old age could rightftdly be cited as the 
cause of death in all cases of death at adva,nced ages. Apparently 
the compilers of the Baltimore pamphlet allowed their zeal to lead 
them to a serious misinterpretation of the figures presented in 
my book. 
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INACCURATE DATA PROFFERED AS GUIDE FOR 

YOUTHFUL ESSAYISTS 

That mistake,' to apply the most charitable of constructions 
to it, is but one of various mistakes, or mis-statements of fact, 
which I have noted in the pamphlet in question, among them, for 
instance, being the following assertion of alleged facts on page 22: 
"In 8 years, 1900-1908, smallpox carried off 2,214 men 25-66 years 
of age in the registration area of the United States. Typhoid 
carried of 22,211 men. But alcoholism, for which alcohol was 
wholly responsible — and the 75 per cent, of liver cirrhosis which 
may be charged to alcohol, carried off 33,139 men; 10,928 more than 
typhoid, and more than fifteen times as many as smallpox.** 

The reference to "8 years, 1900-1908*' and **men 25-65 years of 
age*' are somewhat ambiguous (l) as to which of the terminal years 
of the period is included in the **8 years," and (2) as to the grouping 
of deaths between ages 25-65, as the mortality statistics for the 
registration area do not furnish figures for mortality by individual 
years after age 4, and include the deaths at age 65 in those for the 
age-group 65-69. Presumably, however, the 8-year period considere 
was that of 1900-1907, inclusive, and the age-period, 25-64, inclusive, 
and the figures for those years and that age-period presented in the 
Mortality Statistics of the Census Ofl5ce for the years 1900-1907 
do not tally with the pamphlet's figures, as this tabtilation of the 
actual returns demonstrates: 

MALE DEATHS AT AGES 25-64, INCLUSIVE, IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE 

UNITED STATES IN THE YEARS 1900-1907, INCLUSIVE, AS RECORDED IN 

THE CENSUS OFFICE MORTALITY STATISTICS FOR THOSE YEARS 



Years 


Typhoid 
Fever 


Smallpox 


Alcoholism 


Cirrhosis of 
Liver 


1900 


3,427 


205 


1,506 


1,918 


1901 


3,293 


332 


1,426 


2,117 


1902 


3,531 


727 


1,497 


2.198 


1903 


3,527 


485- 


1,704 


2,351 


1904 


3,394 


248 


1,497 


2,515 


1905 


2,993 


126 


1,640 


2,492 


1906 


4,162 


42 


2,150 


3,035 


1907 


4,167 


24 


2,474 


3.321 


Totals for 








1 


S-yrs, 1900-07 


28,494 


2,188 


13.894 


19,947 
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As this tabulation shows, "typhoid carried off 28,494 men of 
ages 25-64, inclusive, in 1900-1907, inclusive, instead of the 22,211 
stated in the Baltimore pamphlet, smallpox carried off 2,188 men, 
instead of 2,214, and if 75 per cent, of the 19,947 male deaths from 
cirrhosis of the liver at ages 25-64, inclusive, or 14,960, were to be 
added to the 13,894 deaths charged to alcoholism, the total from 
both causes would be 28,854, instead of 33,139 as alleged in the 
pamphlet. In other words, the actual excess over the deaths from 
typhoid, of male deaths so computed from the returns for alcoholism 
and cirrhosis of the liver at ages 26-64, inclusive, was 360, and not 
10,928 as alleged, and there were only thirteen, instead of fifteen, 
times as many male deaths from these causes as from smallpox at 
these ages. These mis-statements, or maccuracies, in the pamphlet's 
supposedly ofl5cial figures are of no great consequence, however, 
except as tending to indicate the general unreliability of specific 
Prohibition contentions, as the very basis of any such comparisons 
is so manifestly unfair and misleading. 

On the one side, that of deaths due to typhoid and smallpox, 
only the deaths primarily due to these diseases and so directly 
charged are included in the comparison; on the other side, not only 
the deaths directly due to alcoholism according to the official 
death returns, but the exceedingly liberal addition of "the 75 per 
cent, of liver cirrhosis which may be charged to alcohol** are included. 
What is the authority for this assumption that 75 per cent, of all 
male deaths from cirrhosis between ages 25-64, inclusive, may 
properly be charged to alcohol? None is given, and there is no 
such authority, so far as I am aware. In the estimates of male 
mortality at ages 20-74, inclusive, in which alcohol might possibly 
figure as a causative or contributory factor furnished for my book by 
the medical directors of three insurance companies, one fixed the 
possible responsibility of alcohol for deaths apparently due to 
cirrhosis at 30 per cent, and another one at 90 per cent. This wide 
margin of difference in expert estimates proves how far apart are 
trained medical observers on this phase of the alcoholic subject, 
and it was decidedly prestunptuous for the Baltimore pamphlet to 
announce, without citing any authority, that "75 per cent, of liver 
cirrhosis may be charged to alcohol." But, as I have said, these 
details of inaccuracy are of only minor consequence, the attempted 
comparison of entirely dissimilar items voiding the apparent show- 
ings of any value. 
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The alleged figures for adult male deaths due to typhoid, small- 
pox, and alcoholism and cirrhosis being incorrect, of course the 
diagrams in which the "comparative mortality from typhoid fever, 
small-pox and alcoholism*' is supposedly shown, in highly worked- 
up fashion, is similarly misleading. And, for the reasons discussed 
at length on the early pages of this paper, the diagram purporting 
to picture "moderate drinking and the death-rate facts from the 
life insurance companies," on the strength of the United Kingdom 
and Sceptre Life companies' mortality figures for total abstainers 
and non-abstainers, seems to me to be distinctly misleading. The 
last-named diagram does at least have the justification of resting 
on presumably correctly-quoted figures' of the little British life 
insurance companies in question for their respective "temper- 
ance section" and "general section" groups of policyholders, but 
tmtil much broader and much more carefully classified ex- 
perience is forthcoming, no diagrams laid out on these lines can be 
accepted as correctly presenting the relative death-rates of moderate 
drinkers and total abstainers. Undoubtedly some of the men who 
were moderate drinkers when they took out their policies in the 
British companies in question become immoderate drinkers before 
they die, and some of the men who were not total abstainers when 
they insured, practically if not actually become non-drinkers in 
later life. How, then, can diagrams worked out on such uncertain 
and constantly-changing experience be supposed to record accu- 
rately the death-rate of moderate drinkers, when some of the men so 
classified probably drink to excess and others so classified practically 
do not drink at all? 

INACCURACY A COMMON WEAKNESS OF PROHIBITION 

LITERATURE 

These, and many other veins of inaccurate showings and 
conclusions seem to underlie the entire mass of Prohibition literature, 
and are by no means wanting in many of the public school text- 
books on physiology, in the sections devoted to the effects of alcohol 
and narcotics. According to the World Almanac, "all the States in 
the Republic have laws requiring the study of scientific temperance 
in the public schools (whatever that may mean), and all these laws 
were secured by the W. C. T. U." (the Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union). These laws emanating from a single sotirce, it is but 
natural that they should be substantially alike in their respective 
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requirements and phraseology. Probably for similar reasons, there 
is considerable uniformity in the treatment of alcohol and tobacco 
in the physiological text-books used in the public schools in com- 
pliance with these laws, and it is extremely probable that any text- 
book which did not meet with W. C. T. U. approval on these lines 
would have a rocky road to travel in finding its way into American 
public schools. The fact that a considerable majority of the male 
parents of the children in the public schools of this country them- 
selves probably use either alcohol or tobacco to some extent clearly 
indicates that the introduction of the anti-alcohol and anti-tobacco 
instruction in the public school curriculum was not made in response 
to a general public demand, but largely if not entirely through the 
determined efforts of the W. C. T. U. 

The public at large, and certainly all intelligent men irre- 
spective of their Prohibition or non-Prohibition leanings, tm- 
doubtedly would approve of rational temperance teaching for their 
children, and the advisability of such teaching probably would be 
approved by a substantially unanimous vote if put to the test of the 
ballot. But there are many careful observers, and by no means 
necessarily drinking men, who firmly believe that the W. C. T. U. 
movement has decidedly overshot its mark and worked real injury, 
instead of good, to the general welfare, not only, for instance, by the 
misguided abolition of "the canteen" at U. S. Army posts, but in its 
arbitrary and unreasoning interference with the public schools in 
the way of insisting on the adoption of biased and imsdentific text- 
books, forcing the study by children of subjects which they cannot 
grasp, and insisting that the teachers of these children, whatever 
their own views may be, shall accept and inculcate in their pupils 
as absolute truths mere opinions on the subject of alcohol and 
tobacco which have been stamped with W. C. T. XJ. approval. 

Until I became interested in the subject, and took occasion 
to run over the laws of the various States dealing with these forms of 
physiological teaching in the public schools, I had no idea of the 
extraordinary requirements of some of these statutes, or, for instance, 
that at least 20 States require that their teachers shall pass examina- 
tions as to their proficiency in physiology and hygiene. As a rule, 
properly enough, the laws demand that physiology and hygiene 
shall be taught in all public schools, or in all schools in part or in 
whole supported by public money. Some States exempt certain 
schools, or grades, from these laws, apparently on the sensible 
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theory that the youngest of school children could scarcely digest 
instruction on physiology and hygiene, but New York, New Jersey, 
and several less important States specifically require oral teaching 
on these lines /or children as yet unable to read! The use of adequate 
text-books on these subjects is generally required or implied in the 
statutes, and State or local boards or superintendents conmionly 
have the say as to which text-books shall be used, Indiana alone 
exempting its teachers from using text-books unless they so select. 

In some States, principals or teachers must file sworn state- 
ments that the laws on these lines have been complied with, and 
New Hampshire has a statute requiring the superintendent of 
schools to investigate the teachers* instruction in physiology, with 
special reference to that regarding alcoholic stimulants. In 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Oregon, South Dakota and Wyoming 
failure to comply with the law is made sufficient cause for with- 
holding school appropriations; New York, Idaho and North Dakota 
provide that a teacher's certificate may be revoked for failure or 
refusal to teach the prescribed course in physiology; and in Ohio the 
teacher so offending may be fined $25. Pennsylvania even goes so 
far as to provide that no person in the habit of using any intoxicating 
drink as a beverage shall be eligible to teach physiology, and in Iowa 
the advancement of scholars is made dependent on their proficiency 
in physiology and hygiene. 

The pendulum having swung so extremely far in this direction 
in the earlier days of the W. C. T. U. movement, has latterly tended 
to swing in the other direction, at least in certain States. In many 
States the subjects of physiology and hygiene are not now taught 
in all public schools, and other States have adopted really scientific 
physiological text-books from which the unscientific and exaggerated 
statements of some of the earlier text-books have been eliminated, 
and temperate statements as to stimulants and narcotics substituted. 
Connecticut sets a new high-water mark among States by prescrib- 
ing an official physiological text-book of its own construction, but it 
was not radical enough for the Prohibitionists, and they had the law 
of their own creation repealed. If I am correctly informed, how- 
ever the nominally-discarded official text-book is still being ex- 
tensively used in the Nutmeg State. 

In one of the very latest — ^and in many respects, the very best 
— of the text-books of Human Physiology, a copy of which I happen 
to have, more than twenty of the 362 pages, and many diagrams. 
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are given up to the subject of alcohol and tobacco, and conspicuous 
in the chapter on **The Effects of Alcohol on the Human Body" is 
the citation of the mortality experience of the two allegedly distinct 
sections of the United Kingdom Provident Institution as proof of the 
relations of * 'alcohol and length of life.*' This citation is followed 
with this positive, but none the less dubious, statement: "These 
averages have been made up from records including many thousands 
of lives, and there is no doubt of their correctness. They have been 
examined with great care to see if there was any reason other than 
the use of alcohol why the drinking men should die earlier than the 
non-drinker. No such reason can be found, and it is certain that 
the users of alcohol fail to live as long as those who do not use 
alcohol, because the alcohol weakens and injures the body." 

Having already discussed at some length the real value of these 
same mortaUty statistics, a restatement of my reasons for dissenting 
from this text-book's conclusions would here be entirely unnecessary. 
I should, however, like to know predsely what the author of the 
text-book , means by his phrase "the drinking man," whether he 
believes that all drinking-men of any given age have a common 
death-rate, however much or little they individually drink, and if his 
flat-footed assertion that * *it is certain users of alcohol fail to live as long 
as those who do not use alcohol' ' applies to the * 'rarely use' ' variety of 
the New England Mutual Life's policyholders which was defined by 
the Company's Medical Director as "the man who says that he per- 
haps twice a year at a dinner drinks two glasses of champagne." 

Here is confirmatory, conclusive, and thoroughly up-to-date 
evidence of the truth of Dr. Dimcan's statement in his paper 
before the Insurance and Actuarial Society of Glasgow which I 
have previously cited, to the effect that "one of the worst of them 
(the characteristic failings of teetotallers) is a habit of exaggeration 
and intemperance in their statements about moderate and temperate 
indulgence in beverages containing a percentage of alcohol and 
about the evils, often imaginary, of such moderate indulgence." In 
my judgment, this exaggeration and intemperance in the temperance 
teachings, and the methods, of the total abstainers and Prohibition- 
ists are largely responsible for the obvious fact that Prohibition has 
utterly failed to decrease not only in this country, but apparently 
throughout the civilized world, the per capita consumption of alcohol. 

(Prom the American Underwriter Magazine and Insurance 
Review, July, 1913). 



THE STATUS OF LIQUOR-LICENSE LEGISLATION. 

BY JOHN KOREN* 

THE bald truth is that, viewed as a whole, the liquor legislation 
of the United States invites bewilderment and despair 
rather than admiration and confidence. I am not referring 
to the State-wide prohibitive measures which are sui generis and 
stand chiefly for pledges unfulfilled because impossible. Nor is the 
question here primarily of local option laws in their various mani- 
festations, but of legislation intended to regtdate a traffic in liquor; 
and in respect to this, conditions in the United States must be 
described as chaotic instead of well ordered. In other words, the 
sum total of our efforts to legislate concerning an exceedingly difficult 
social problem is unintelligent and thereby largely ineffective. 
How can it be otherwise so long as the laws aiming to regulate **an 
inherently dangerous traffic** proceed largely from unthinking 
agitation, careless or indirected experimentation, hasty piling of in- 
consequential statutes upon statutes and endlessly amending them 
in unessential details? 

Perhaps most people are not aware of the true state of affairs. 
Others regard it complacently except when the legal machinery 
created for us shows too obvious signs of breaking down, and then 
are content to have some more tinkering done by incompetent 
hands. Whether we blame ignorance or indifference, the fact 
remains that what we are pleased to call systems of liquor legis- 
lation are, for the greater part, crude make-shifts that fail of their 
purpose and often prove a stumbling block in the way of good 
government. In proof of this, it almost suffices to state that there 
are nearly as many systems of dealing with the liquor traffic as 
there are license States, notwithstanding many points of similarity. 
Yet, given the same problem, which ever)rwhere produces an abimd- 
ant crop of the same perplexities, it is tmthinkable that it can be 
met with equal success through regulative systems that differ in 
fundamental principles. Even a superficial consideration of the 
chief characteristics of present-day liquor legislation makes this 
clear. Space permits reference to but a few of them. 

*Mr. Koren is secretary of the National Municipal League's committee 
on the liquor problem, and of the American section of the international 
committee for the scientific study of the drink problem. He was also the 
expert investigator for the Committee of Fifty, of which the Hon. Seth Low 
was chairman. 
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The pivotal question in all regulation of the liquor traflfic is 
that of the authority delegated to grant privileges to sell. In its 
simplest form it is a question of regulating use and stopping abuse. 
On all sides it is agreed that the traffic cannot safely be left to seek 
its own level. But in regard to the means by which it should be 
directed and supervised, there apppears to be a singular variety of 
opinion as expressed in current legislation. Indeed, its diversity 
is almost bewildering, as may be gathered from the following 
summary reference to the laws on this subject of some of the States. 

In a few instances the liquor traffic appears to be primarily an 
object of fiscal solicitude, although it may be hedged in to some 
extent by restrictive conditions under which the right to sell is 
granted, denied or canceled. Thus, New York has accepted the 
theory of a liquor tax law made operative through a State excise 
commissioner. It marks the culmination of a long series of dis- 
appointments with local licensing bodies and perhaps more the 
cupidity of the "up-State** people who wanted to get the license 
revenue for the State, hoping incidentally to make political gains 
out of the excise department. 

Iowa can be said to dodge the whole issue because it takes 
refuge in a so-called mulct-law, which may be described as a device 
for imposing a money penalty, really amounting to a' tax, upon a 
constitutionally outlawed traffic. Other States, exemplifying the 
idea that liquor laws are primarily for the purpose of taxation and 
not of regulation, are California, where the tax collector is the chief 
functionary in dealing with privileges to sell liquor, and Florida, 
with its State license issued by the county tax collector, but counter- 
signed by a coxmty judge. In the two last mentioned States, how- 
ever, restrictive measures are given a degree of recognition. The 
municipalities of California have a wide discretion in dealing 
locally with liquor selling. 

Most of the States still hold to the principle that the chief 
object of liquor legislation is not to tax the traffic but to regulate it. 
That is, the license is regarded as a privilege to be granted, withheld 
or abrogated by specified authorities, usually upon conditions more or 
less circumstantially defined and intended to safeguard the interests 
of the community. The underlying theory seems simple, perhaps, but 
the efforts to work it out in practice have given rise to an astounding 
variety of legislation and much experimentation. The statutes 
enacted on the subject have been legion, and the end is not yet. 
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To the question under whose authority licenses to sell should 
be granted, hardly two States rettun precisely the same answer; 
and when it is asked further under what restrictions and upon what 
conditions the privilege may be allowed, the divergence becomes 
much more striking. Most of the laws defining licensing bodies 
rest upon old foundations, while others have wholly abandoned 
them and reach out for something new. There is no space to 
enumerate separately the chief statutory provisions in regard to 
licensing authorities and their duties. It must suflSce to give some 
examples, with the briefest possible reference to the status of this 
matter in most of the license States. 

Perhaps no conunonwealth furnishes a more perfect example 
of confused conditions relative to licensing authorities than New 
Jersey. There licenses to sell liquor may be granted: (l) By the 
court of commom pleas; (2) by a city council, common council, 
board of aldermen or other governing body; (3) by an excise board 
appointed by the court of common pleas; (4) by an excise board 
elected by a city council or other governing body; (5) by an excise 
board nominated by a mayor and confirmed by a city coimcil; and 
(6) by an excise board chosen at ^a general election. It is held, 
moreover, that when a city adopts the commission form of govern- 
ment under the new law, all power to deal with liquor licenses 
becomes vested in the commissioners. The statutes from which 
these different licensing bodies derive their existence date as far 
back as 1838 and reach down to 1911. It can hardly be maintained 
that New Jersey attempted to meet half a dozen essentially different 
conditions within her borders by as many varieties of Ucensing 
authorities. They appear largely to be the results of accident 
rather than of a well-conceived plan. The restrictions to be placed 
upon licenses seem for the greater part to be of local invention. 
It is legislation ad hoc. 

Investigators of the subject commonly regard it as fraught 
with special danger to give the licensing power into the hands of a 
locally elected government body. One generally finds in the prac- 
tice a survival of old legislation which may or may not be bolstered 
up by many restrictions and conditions governing the actions of the 
licensing body. Among the States entrusting the delicate function 
of licensing the sale of liquor to some local government body, the 
following may be mentioned: 

In Colorado, the county commissioners, city council and village 
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board of trustees license within their respective domains. A State 
license is also required. Connecticut licenses are issued by the 
county commissioners upon endorsement of a certain number of 
electors. Remonstrance and hearings are provided for. Illinois 
has the same divisions of licensing authorities as Colorado. Indiana 
employs the coxmty commissioners as licensing authorities, but 
under very elaborate rtdes and restrictions. The right of remon- 
strance is provided for in profuse detail. Louisiana makes parish 
juries and city coimdls the licensing bodies. Michigan allows 
township board and village and city councils to regulate the traffic, 
mostly under local ordinances. In Minnesota, the power is vested 
in coxmty commissioners and village and municipal authorities 
xmder stringent conditions and requirements in regard to bonds, 
sureties, etc. The Montana licensers are the county conunissioners 
and city councils. Nebraska authorizes the county commissioners 
to license the traffic, also the corporate authorities of cities and 
villages, except that in cities of the ** Metropolitan" class and those 
having between 25,000 and 40,000 population this duty is performed 
by the board of fire and police commissioners. An application 
must be made on petition. 

In Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming, the licensing power is vested in the local government 
body, except that for districts in Oregon outside of cities and towns 
it is given the county courts. In Rhode Island the local govern- 
ment body is also supreme in Hcensing afiEairs, but indirectly through 
license commisdoners appointed by it, except in Providence, where 
the board of police commissioners act as such. It should be noted 
that in cities under the commission form of government, the 
licensing power usually lies with the commissioners, but not in- 
variably, as it may be vested in State officials. 

Obviously, no licensing body is so likely to be swayed by political 
and bad trade influences as the ordinary local government board. 
For this statement there is too ample warrant. Yet it is hardly 
reflected in the legislation of some States, while others rely, as we 
have seen, upon fencing in what may be done or not done by all 
sorts of restrictions and give free play to the power of remonstrance. 

Another group comprises vStates that>, if I read the history of 
their laws correctly, have become less credulous about the efficacy 
of mere law, or have grown chastened by experience, for they have 
largely or altogether shorn the local government bodies of authority 
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to license the traffic. In some cases a measure of home rule is pre- 
served by the creation of locally chosen excise boards. The 
Massachusetts law, for instance, prescribes that in cities, except 
those having a licensing board created by special statute or under 
the provisions of a charter, there shall be a licensing board of three 
members, appointed by the mayor, while in towns the board of 
selectmen exerdse the licensing power. For the city of Boston, 
after various abortive experiments with locally chosen license 
officials, a board of excise appointed by the governor has been, 
established. When Alabama recently abandoned prohibition, 
the State showed its distrust of locally elective or appointive 
licensing authorities by providing that in each city or town where 
the sale of liquor is authorized, (under the operation of local option), 
an excise board shall be established whose members are appointed 
by the governor. New Hampshire has gone a step farther in creat- 
ing a State licensing board with exclusive authority. In Missouri, 
cities of more than 300,000 population must have an excise com- 
missioner who alone may grant saloon privileges. Vermont has 
local license commissioners appointed by the assistant judges of 
the county court. 

The latest experiment with excise boards is that about to be 
tried by Ohio under an act passed in May of this year which became 
operative in August, in virtue of the enabling constitutional amend- 
ments adopted in 1912. Formerly the constitution of Ohio did not 
countenance the licensing of liquor selling, and the traffic was main- 
tained under a tax law which left regulation to the local community. 
The new act creates a State licensing board of three members, 
appointed by the governor. This State board appoints for each 
county throughout which the sale of liquor is not prohibited by law, 
a county licensing board of two members, with power to remove 
them for cause. The coxmty boards have general jurisdiction in 
licensing matters, subject to law and to revision by the State board 
to which appeals lie from all final decisions of a county, except in 
cases of suspension or the rejection of an application. The pre- 
scriptions in regard to license conditions, etc., are very elaborate. 
One noteworthy innovation is that, upon petition of 36 per cent, 
of the electors of a municipality, a special election may be held to 
decide whether saloon licenses shall be further limited than provided 
by the statute (one to five hxmdred to population). 

Still another group of States, apparently distrustful of all 
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elective government boards as well as of appointive excise com- 
missioners, charges the courts with the duty of issuing liquor 
licenses. Arkansas utilizes the county courts for this ptirpose, 
and selling privileges are only issued in cities and towns. Kentucky 
likewise employs the county courts as licensers. Various restrictions 
and conditions are imposed, among them that due consideration 
shall be given the needs of a "neighborhood" in which a license is 
applied for, but it is left to the courts to define the neighborhood. 
With the exception noted above, Missouri law makes the county 
courts the licensing body. New Jersey, as we have seen, utilizes 
the courts of common pleas in part. Pennsylvania requires the 
courts of quarter sessions to deal with liquor licenses, and no longer 
excepts certain localities by special statute as in former times when 
the city of Philadelphia, for instance, had its own excise board. In 
Virginia, all licenses are issued by the circuit or corporation courts. 
Texas relies upon its county courts, and requires that all appli- 
cations shall be rigidly scrutinized by the State comptroller of 
public accounts. Maryland takes a partial step toward court 
regulation of licenses by conferring the authority upon the clerk of 
the circuit court (for Baltimore the clerk of the court of common 
pleas). 

There is no space to enumerate the different kinds of licensing 
bodies that may exist under special city charters. It should be 
remembered, however, that with the advent of the commission 
form of government a new species of licensing authority has come 
into the field of whose doings for good or evil there is as yet little 
evidence, but which offer an interesting field of study. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the subject of license authori- 
ties, not only to show the variety of expedients resorted to,* but 
because it is the crux of the situation. One many fairly assert 
that as a rule the liquor traffic takes its color from the body which 
exerdses the licensing powex. If this is inefficient or caters to xm- 
dean interests, the traffic surely sinks to lower levels, and vice versa. 
It matters, under certain drcumstances perhaps greatly but is not 
so ftmdamental, by what devices State or local laws attempt to hold 
a licensing body to a performance of its difficult task through specific 
prescriptions. The essential thing is to have authorities of the right 
caliber and trusted character. The most carefully elaborated regu- 
lations in licensing and supervising the sale of intoxicants may 
become a dead letter unless executed by persons endowed with broad 
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views and plenty of backbone and who set a just performance of 
duty above aught else. This is a truism as old as the history of 
liquor legislation. 

There is, then, throughout the United States, a bewildering 
array of methods designed to work out the knotty questions of 
controlling the liquor traffic in the interests of the whole community. 
Some may contend that here and there current methods have 
passed the experimental stage, yet it is an unsafe generalization 
when applied widely, for although some of the licensing authorities 
themselves are above the thought of suspicion, the conditions of 
law under which they labor may prevent them from making their 
dictates wholly effective. The ideal system of licensing is perhaps 
still to be evolved. Meanwhile it is too patent that in numerous 
cases, ptobably in most, the licensing machinery is working badly 
or has already demonstrated its inherent unfitness. 

The origin of these utterly different methods of licensing, which 
relate not only to the choice of excise authorities but to the legal 
provisions that govern their functions, it is not difficult to trace. 
Most license legislation has as its foxmdation ancient fragments of 
law upon which the statutory structure has been reared by slow 
degrees. The usual method has been to pass new laws to meet 
specific evils, as they arise, pinning faith on restrictions and penalties 
with little effort to search out sound principles. Ordinarily two 
parties are busy about liquor legislation! The persons whose sole 
conception is to surround the traffic with a multitude of prohibitions, 
since they cannot wipe it out altogether, and, opposed to them, the 
trade interests, who fight for their own. Outside stands the great 
public with little voice in the final outcome and too often disposed 
to accept with meekness the hodge-podge legislation handed them. 

Is there no better way? Surely out of the experience with 
many licensing systems, with legislation embod5dng a multitude 
of experiments, it must be possible to extract some guiding principles 
of the utmost value to future legislation. The ancient method of 
fabricating liquor laws solely on a theory, or entrusting the process 
to those whose aim is obstruction rather than sane regulation, has 
gone by. To those whosf philosophy in dealing with the liquor 
question, as with other complicated social problems, is summed up 
in the word "experimentation," it should be said. Experiment by 
all means, but; for goodness sake, base your efforts upon careful 
study of the results experience yieldsl 
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Although the liquor problem engages the attention of our law 
makers year by year, and is constantly in the public eye, there has 
been a pitifixl lack of competent study of its legislative phases. 
The fulminating Uterature against abuse of liquor and the vocifer- 
ous demand for sumptuary laws do not meet the issue. In fifteen 
years or more not a single far-reaching investigation has been made 
of the subject. Meanwhile our legislative mills have turned out a 
varied assortment of grist, and some significant changes have taken 
place which must not be ignored. 

The question of regulative liquor legislation has largely ceased 
to be one of supreme importance to the rural district and the village. 
It has emphatically settled down to be, what it once was not— a 
municipal problem. Those who are entitled to speak for the 
trade have of late reiterated again and again that their ' interest 
lies altogether in maintaining the trafiic in the municipalities, and 
there is evidence enough to warrant our taking them at their word. 
The liquor question as a municipal problem certainly looms large 
enough. In 1910 (the latest available figures are for this year), 
there were only 28 cities of over 30,000 population out of a total of 
184 in the United States which were not actively concerned with 
the business of regulating the legalized liquor traffic, not to mention 
the large number of smaller communities that have to face it. Of 
course one may assume that not all of these 28 municipalities were 
exempt from the troubles arising from an illegal traffic. 

There are, to be sure, those who strenuously deny that the 
ultimate problem is one of regulation even so far as municipalities 
are concerned. Throwing the experience of generations to the winds, 
they hold with unreasoning faith that by a legislative fiat the whole 
problem can be solved; and they accept no alternative. Yet, 
whether one likes to admit it or not, the old question abides,- and 
those who would do more than dream must listen to it: What can 
be done to secure a saner and safer conduct of a traffic which so 
vitally affects the order and well-being of our municipalities? 

Hitherto there has been a tacit understanding in license 
legislation that no help or cooperation coixld be expected from 
representatives of the trade. Instead ^he aim has solely been to 
antagonize and rout them. If at any time this was at all wise it 
is so no longer. Hateful as the admission may be to some, far- 
sighted men are beginning to realize that future regulative measures 
must be worked out in cooperation with the chief spokesmen for 
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the trade, who are persuaded that evil conditions are not conducive 
to their interests and therefore would welcome whatever makes for 
stable albeit stringent supervision. They admit the besetting 
dangers of the trafiSc as well as the need for housecleaning. Is not 
an appreciation of this a better guide to action than the spirit of 
oppression or suppression which invites opposition at each stage and 
invariably defeats the end sought? There lurks no thought behind 
this of compromising with patent evils; but of emplojdng effective 
means of minimizing them. Objection to this view can only 
be raised by those whose zeal obscures their vision of the at- 
tainable. 

• Although perhaps the largest issue in any regulative scheme is 
the choice of licensing authorities, it is not the only test of effective 
liquor legislation. Closely allied to it are questions of delineating 
the power of excise authorities, whether it should be severely re- 
strictive or made elastic; how far the State should undertake to 
prescribe minute rtdes governing selling or whether the local com- 
munity should have a voice in formulating them; how licenses should 
be classified not only for purposes of taxation but with an eye to 
public safety: how far abuse may be prevented by favoring the sale 
of lighter beverages as against the more alcoholic, etc. These and 
many other related questions are inseparable from a competent 
scheme of liquor legislation. 

It has already been intimated how diversely our lawmakers 
answer them, and, one may add, how ineffectively in most instances. 
The liquor laws of some States are infinitely to be preferred to those 
of others as making for decent conduct. Yet the statutes of no one 
commonwealth embody the final wisdom nor do they offer a 
universal model. But is not one remedy against all this faltering, 
this blind experimentation which frequently does not live beyond 
two legislative sessions, patient inquiry, an elucidation of facts and 
principles and an intelligent comparison of results? The ever- 
lasting agitation and heaping up of new measures demonstrates 
abundantly that there is something amiss. Hitherto we have 
mostly been concerned — ^it is an American habit of mind — ^in casting 
about for some new legislative expedient with child-like faith in the 
efficacy of any additional **thou shalt not." It irks us to seek out 
facts and painstakingly lay bare the results of wide experience 
that we may build up a safer structure. Yet we admit that to 
capitalize experience spells progress. 
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Fully persuaded of some of these things and how intimately the 
liquor question bears upon the community life, the National 
Municipal League,* through one of its committees, has essayed to 
study especially some of the chief legislative phases of the subject. 
The league has already given it some attention. 

It might almost be impertinent to emphasize anew how large a 
factor the liquor traflSc is in municipal affairs. It is a common- 
place to speak of the dangers adhering to the traffic. If left un- 
controlled, intolerable excesses follow, as all the world knows. It 
is equally commonplace to regard the traffic as a dangerous element 
in politics. The story of rum-ridden city governments, of saloon- 
owned police officials, with all its unsavory details, has often been 
told. No investigation is needed to convince anyone that these 
things have existed and do now exist, in municipalities under license 
as well as in those from which the law has formally banished the 
traffic. But what underlies such manifestations? The existence 
of abuses of one kind or another argues, in the first instance, lack 
of proper control or the employment of inefficient methods. It is 
history that excesses can be done away with. And there is no 
inherent relation between liquor selling and politics. The business 
easily gravitates toward it, sometimes from sheer greed, and very 
often as a matter of self-defense against oppressive and unjust 
measures. But there is no necessary connection. There are cities 
in which the traffic has been subjected to legal restraint in the same 
way as other business, where it has no dominant voice in government 
and where it is under, not over, the police powers, and where 
excesses are summarily suppressed. To deny this were to confCvSs 
to a situation not offering a ray of hopefulness. 



♦The National Municipal League's committee on the liquor problem 
consists of Camillus G. Kidder, Orange, N. J., Chairman; Very Rev. Walter 
T. Sumner, The Cathedral, Chicago; John Koren, Boston; Arthur H. Hall, 
Minneapolis; President S. C. Mitchell, University of South Carolina; Maynard 
M. Clement, Albany, N. Y., former excise commissioner of New York; Prof. 
F. Spencer Baldwin, of the Boston University; and Prof. Augustus Raymond 
Hatton, of the Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 

The National Municipal League, as a matter properly incident to its 
study of municipal problems, decided to undertake a further research, building 
upon the foundation of some of the work of the Committee of Fifty; but 
carrying the investigation much further in certain limited aspects. By 
diligent and painstaking research, the committee of the League hopes to 
arrive at definite, practical results which may serve as a basis for legislative 
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Why, then, does the status of the liquor traffic present such 
marked contrasts in different municipalities? Ideals are not 
everywhere the same, to be sure, but human nature is. The bottom 
cause might be sought in the divergent regulative means and meas- 
ures employed. The League has set itself the large task of finding 
out about these things, convinced that much needed information 
can be extracted by a patient study of them. How far it may 
succeed depends, in the first instance, upon the kind of support 
accorded the undertaking. 

Competent men are already at work upon this problem; but 
if the results of their inquiry are to command the approval of 
intelligent and unbiased citizens iti every State, if they are worthily 
to supplement and complete the labors of the Committee of Fifty, 
these results must be formulated and tested by men who make such 
work the business of their lives, their labors must be adequately 
supported, the expenses paid and the investigators compensated. 

The burden of the foregoing article is that the liquor problem 
is now mainly a problem of mimidpal government; that it cries for 
solution and that it can be solved. 

(From the National Municipal Renew, October, 1913). 

action. The hope will be that ultimately, through sound legislation as 
nearly uniform in character as possible, the liquor traffic may be divorced 
from politics, graft and the social evil. That this is possible, the success 
of efforts in a few localities gives strong reason for hope. 

Recognizing that this will take much time and that it is advisable to 
concentrate the initial enquiry upon one important phase of the problem, 
it decided, upon the report of a committee appointed to outline the scope 
of the work, to confine the activities of the League in the first instance to one 
definite, particular thing; namely, the licensing question, who should issue 
liquor licenses, what should be their powers and What legislative restrictions 
should govern their actions. 

So far no far-reaching authoritative study has been made of the licensing 
question. Yet the whole history of license regulation shows it to be the crux 
of the situation. A careful study of the practical workings of each of the 
various methods will, it is hoped, find the better way. The general adoption 
of the best system of granting licenses will be a long step toward the solution 
of the whole problem. — Editor. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT AND DRINK. 

IF the English version of the Old Testament represents the 
original Hebrew correctly, then wine and strong drink are, 
in these Scriptures, sometimes approved and sometimes con- 
demned. Isaiah thinks well of wine when he prophesies (Is. 25.6), 
"In this mountain will Jehovah of hosts make unto all peoples a 
feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, of fat things full of 
marrow, of wines on the fees well refined.*' He would no more have 
written thus of wine, if he had thought ill of it, than a white ribboner 
of to-day would hold forth an abundance of superior whiskey as a 
charm of the millennium. 

Very di£Eerent are the words of Proverbs (20.1) about these 
beverages: "Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler." 

Other passages could be cited for both these sentiments. 

There are three possible explanations of this seeming diiscord. 
First, the sacred writers really disagreed about wine and strong 
drink. Second, where they seem to disagree, they are, in fact, 
talking of different things. Third, they are talking of the same thing, 
but the one is speaking of its proper use and the other of its misuse. 

The first supposition — ^tbat the sacred writers contradict 
each other — ^will be rejected by all who believe in the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and need not be examined. The second suppo- 
sition — ^that' where one praises and the other censures wine they 
are speaking of two entirely different beverages, clearly distinguished 
in the Hebrew, but confused xmder one head in our English trans- 
lation — ^has been vigorously maintained, and will now be examined 
in some detail. Let not the reader be frightened off from this 
examination by its statistic^ and monotonous appearance, for it is 
important. Besides, it will be easy and interesting, if you really 
care to go into the subject. 

The English word wine, in the Old Testament, represents 
eleven Hebrew words; or, if we use the Revised Version, either 
English or American, eight Hebrew words. The term strong drink 
always represents the same Hebrew word. Of the words for wine 
two are very common, and it is admitted by all that these two are 
decisive as to the issue in hand. To them, therefore, we shall con- 
fine ourselves. These words are yayin and tirosh. It is contended 
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that ya3rin stands for fermented wine, and tirosh for imfermented 
grape juice, the one alcoholic and the other non-alcoholic; and that 
the wine which is praised in the Old Testament is tirosh, whereas 
yayin is condemned and forbidden. If this is so, the Old Testament 
enjoins total abstinence, and its saints and seers practiced it. If 
this is so, too, the translators of the Bible, not only into English, 
but into all other languages, ancient and modem, have been guilty 
of grJtevous ignorance in failing to make this vital distinction 
as clear in their translations as it was in the original. They 
have thus confused light and darkness, good and evil, to the 
peril of their souls. It must have happened in numberless in- 
stances that the supposed word of God, in place of a guide to 
salvation, became thus a lure to destruction. 

Yayin.— This word occurs in the Old Testament nearly 150 
times. The following passages prove that it was intoxicating, if 
taken immoderately : 

And Noah . . . drank of the yayin, and was drunken. — Gen. 
9.20-21. 

The two daughters of Lot "made their father drink yayin" 
till he did not know what be was doing. — Gen. 19.32-36. 

Eli (1 Sam. 1.14), mistaking Hannah's excitement, "said unto 
her, How long wilt thou be drunken? Put away thy ya3nn from 
thee." To this she replied, "I have drunk neither yayin nor 
strong drink." This passage shows that "strong drink" also 
could intoxicate. 

"Niabal's heart was merry within him, for he was very drunken : 
wherefore Abigail (his wife) told him nothing less or more, until 
the morning ligtt. And it came to pass in the morning, when the 
yayin was gone out of Nabal, that his wife told him these things, 
and his heart died within him, and he became as a stone." — I Sam. 
26.36-37. 

The Psalmist declares (Ps. 60.3) : 

Thou hast showed thy people hard things: Thou hast made 

us to drink the yajdn of staggering. 
And Proverbs. 

Yayin is a mocker, strong drink a brawler. — Pro. 20.1. 
Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath contentions? 

Who hath complaining? Who hath wounds without 

cause? 
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Who hath redness of eyes? 

They that tarry long at the ya5dn; 

They that go to seek out mixed wine. 

Look not thou upon the yayin when it is red, when it sparkleth 
in the cup, When it goeth down smoothly: 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an addei^^ 
Pro. 23.29-32. 

And here is one of the * 'oracles" that the mother of King t,emnel 
taught him — Pro. 31.4: 

It is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink yajdn; 

Nor for princes to say. Where is strong drink? 

Isaiah adds his witness: "Woe unto them that rise up early 
in the morning, that they may follow strong drink; that tarry late 
into the night, till ya5dn inflame them. — Is. 6.11. 

"Woe to the crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim, and 
to the fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on the head of 
the fat valley of them that are overcome with yayin." — Is. 28,1. 

"And even these reel with yajdn, and stagger with strong 
drink; the priest and the prophet reel with strong drink, they are 
swallowed up of ya3dn, they stagger with strong drink." — Is. 28.7. 

Jeremiah (23.9) compares himself to "a drunkard, and like a 
man whom yayin hath overcome." 

The same prophet is ordered by Jehovah to "take this cup of 
the yayin of wrath at my hand, and cause all the nations to whom I 
send thee to drink of it. And they shall drink, and reel to and fro, 
and be mad." — ^Jer. 25.15-16. 

By Jeremiah also Jehovah declares: "Babylon hath been a 
golden cup in Jehovah's hand, that made all the world drunken: 
the nations have drunk of her yayin; therefore the nations are mad/' 
— ^Jer. 61.7. 

Hosea plainly asserts that "whoredom and yayin and new wine 
take away the imderstanding." — Hos. 4.11. And in 7.5 he tells 
how "the princes made themselves sick with the heat of yayin." 

Joel taunts the dnmkards because wine can no longer be had: 
"Awake, ye drunkards, and weep; and wail, all ye drinkers of yajdn, 
because of the sweet wine; for it is cut off from your mouth. — 
Joel 1.5. 

If the translation by the Revised Version of Habbakuk 2.5, 
be accepted, then "yayin is treacherous, a haughty man, that 
keepeth not at home; who enlargeth his desire as Sheol, and he is as 
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death, and cannot be satisfied, but gathereth unto him all nations, 
and heapeth unto him all peoples." 

Now it would be too preposterous to say of beverages like water 
or milk or fresh grape juice that they were "treacherous," to com- 
pare them to **a haughty man, that keepeth not at home; who 
enlargeth his desire as Shoel, and he is as death and cannot be 
satisfied," and to say the other terrible things about them that the 
passages quoted say about yayin. Yayin is something that can 
intoxicate. It is wine, just what people mean to-day and always 
have meant by wine, the wine that comes from the grape. 

These passages show, too, that "strong drink" was different 
from this wine, but that it was alike liable to intoxicate. Scholars 
are not agreed as to what it was. Many think it was a wine made 
from dates, the same as is made to-day by Mohammedans, who have 
not the fear of their Prophet before them. Others think that strong 
drink was made from pomegranates; still others, that it was a beer, 
or ale, brewed from barley, such as was anciently made in Egypt. 
But, whatever it was, strong drink could intoxicate, and it stands 
or falls with yayin. 

But this is not all the Old Testament has to say about yayin. 
It has much more and of quite a different tenor. With the dictum 
about the hostility of the Old Testament to yajdn, it is puzzling 
to read (Gen. 14.18) that "Melchizedek, king of Salem, brought 
forth bread and yayin: and he was priest of God Most High," and 
gave them to Abram and his followers. If yayin was forbidden, 
neither Melchizedek nor Abram knew it. 

Of another worthy, the dying Isaac, Gen. 27.25 tells how Jacob 
"brought him yajdn, and he drank." 

Jacob, in his final blessing, prophesies for Judah (Gen. 49.12), 
"His eyes shall be red with yayin and his teeth white with milk." 
This means that Judah shall drink yayin even to the point of Ex- 
hilaration; and yet there is not a hint of disapproval. 

It might possibly be that Melchi;edek, **pri6st of God Most 
High," Abram, "the friend of God," Isaac, and Jacob used ya3rin 
without knowing that it was wrong. But what shall we say when 
we find that Jehovah himself requires yayin to be offered to him 
twice daily, as an ordinance forever, in the sacrifice? Here is a 
passage ordaining this as divine law: "Now this is that which 
thou shalt offer upon the altar: . . . the one lamb thou shalt offer 
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in the morning; and the other lamb thou shalt offer at even; . . . 
and the fourth part of a hin of ya5dn for a drink-offering." 

On the Sabbath Jehovah demanded that the quantity of yajdn 
be doubled. — Num. 28.9, 

But Jehovah was not content with ya5dn at these early sacri- 
fices — he demanded yayin also with the occasional offerings: 
"When ye . . . will make an offering by fire imto Jehovah, a burnt- 
offering, or a sacrifice to accomplish a vow, or as a free-will offering, 
or in your set feasts . . . then shall he that offereth his oblation offer 
unto Jehovah . . . yayin for the drink offering, the fourth part of a hin 
. . . the third part of a hin. . . half a hin (the quantity depending 
on whether a lamb or a ram or a bullock was offered) . . . and thou 
shalt offer for the drink-off^ering half a hin of yayin." 

When the sheaf of the firstfruits was waived by the priest, 
Jehovah required yayin : "the drink offering thereof shall be of yayin, 
the fourth part of a hin." (Lev.23.13). 

Evidenty, if yayin was forbidden to God's people, it was not 
forbidden to God himself. He demanded daily three quarts of it, 
and on the sabbath (Num. 28.9-10) six quarts; and the least amount 
that he would accept at a special sacrifice was a pint and a half. 
In fact, it is not going too far to say that without yayin was no 
formal approach to Jehovah. Now, if yayin was forbidden to the 
chosen people because it was evil, what did Jehovah wish with it? 
And was it not exposing his people to extreme danger to require 
them to make it in large quantities and have it on hand all the time 
for use in God's worship? Would they not reason that if yajdn 
was good enough for God it was good enough for them ? A man may 
be xmdone by the example of even a fellow-man. How much more 
by the example of God! Besides, the altar sanctifies the gift. 
This is the way those churches reason to-day that exclude ya3dn 
from the Holy Communion; and, from their point of view, they are 
right. What is right in church cannot be wrong out of church. If 
ya5dn had been forbidden in the people's houses, it would never 
have been approved in God's house. If it was good there, it was 
good everywhere. There is no gainsajdng the fact that Jehovah 
ordered his people to make and offer to him continually an alcoholic 
beverage, a beverage that, in excess, would intoxicate. This beverage 
coixld not have been an accursed thing, for God's offerings must be 
of the best, without blemish, perfect. Nothing imperfect, let alone 
evil, could be offered him (except the broken and contrite heart). 
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It is true that there was a prohibition of yayin — to priests on 
service, **And Jehovah spake unto Aaron, saying, Drink no wine 
nor strong drink, thou nor thy sons with thee, when ye go into the 
tent of meeting" (Lev. 10.8). The reason for this prohibition is 
obvious; yayin being intoxicating in excess, there was danger that a 
priest mi^ht create a scandal by being under its influence while 
officiating If God had meant to forbid the priest ever to drink, 
he would not have added, "when ye go into the tent of meeting." 
How terse and unmistakable would have been, **Drink no wine, 
nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee, forever." That is 
the way the laws would read to-day in a denomination committed 
to total abstinence. It would not add, "just before and during 
service." 

Another thing. In that Levitical prohibition the words, 
"Jehovah spake unto Aaron," are significant. Why are they not^ 
"Jehovah spake unto the children of Israel?" If wine had been 
forbidden to everyone, no special prohibition would have been needed 
for the priests. But the law of Moses has no such general pro- 
hibition. 

It is true, too, that the Nazirite was required to abstain from 
wine and strong drink. But let, us give the whole of this part of 
his obligation: "And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying. Speak 
tmto the children of Israel, and say unto them. When either man or 
woman shall make a special vow, the vow of a Nazirite, to separate 
himself unto Jehovah, he shall separate himself from yayin and 
strong drink; he shall drink no vinegar of strong drink, neither 
shall he drink any juice of grapes, nor eat fresh grapes or dried. 
All the days of his separation shall he eat nothing that is made of 
the grape-vine, from the kernels, even to the husk" (Num. 6.1-5). 

Why the grape and its products were inhibited to the Nazirite 
does not concern us. But it does concern us that the prohibition 
of yayin is associated with these other indulgences clearly lawful, 
as well as, in addition, with hair-cutting. Yayin was forbidden, 
but so was unfermented grape juice. And the release from the vow 
carried the allowance of yayin, as well as of the rest : when the days 
of his separation are fulfilled, "after that the Nazirite may drink 
yayin" (Num. 6.20). 

Later, the Rechabites were total abstainers. Their story is in 
Jer. 36. The reason they gave for their cause was as follows: 
"We will drink no yajdn; for Jonadab, the son of Rechab, our 
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father (father stands for a remote ancestor) commanded us, sa3dng, 
Ye shall drink no ya3rin, neither ye, nor your sons, forever; neither 
shall ye build houses, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any; 
but all your days ye shall dwell in tents ; that ye may live many days 
in the land wherein ye sojourn." 

In the days of Jonadab, "The Rechabites," of whom he was 
doubtless chief, were a nomad tribe . . . and zealous worshippers 
of Jehovah. In the natural course of events they would have fol- 
lowed the example of the Israelites, once their fellow-nomads, and 
settled down as farmers and townsmen. Probably the process 
was beginning in the time of Jonadab; but that chief nipped it in 
in the bud, and induced his followers to make their ancient nomadic 
habits of religious obligation. He had no leanings to asceticism, 
and his ordinances were not intended to make his followers ascetics. 
He forbade wine, but the term wine is to be understood strictly; 
there is no prohibition of any other intoxicant. His motives would 
be two-fold. First, the nomad regards agriculture and city life as 
meaner, less manly, less spiritual than his own. Jonadab wished 
to keep his clan to the higher life. Moreover, when the Israelites 
surrendered nomad life to settle on the farms and in towns, they 
corrupted their worship of Jehovah by combining it with the 
superstitions and immoral rites of the Canaanite baals, to whom, 
as they thought, they owed their com and wine and oil ('*for she 
did not know that I gave her the grain and the new wine and the 
oil . . . which they used for Baal." — Hos. 28). Recently, imder 
Ahab and Jezebel, the worship of Baal had greatly developed. The 
cultivation of com and of the wine seemed to lead directly to Baal- 
worship ; and it would seem to Jonadab that by cutting oflE his people 
from any connection with agriculture he would preserve the purity 
and simplicity of their ancient worship of Jehovah." 

The above is the account given by the Rev. William Henry 
Bennett, M.A., Litt.D., D.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
in Hackney and New Colleges, London; and it is the account that 
virtually all students of the subject concur in. Therefore, any 
persons who today feel like becoming Rechabites, if they wish to be 
genuine, must vacate their houses and set up tents to live in; and 
they must not sow seed; in addition to abstaining from wine. The 
whole body of farmers are debarred by their occupation from the 
privilege of membership in this great order. 

Note, too, an inference from the words of Jeremiah, **in the 
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bouse of Jehovah" — **And I set before the sons of the house of the 
Rechabites bowls full of yayin, and cups; and I said unto them, 
Drink ye yuyin." 

What are those bowls of yajrin and cups doing "in the house 
of Jehovah," if yayin was an evil and forbidden thing? Evidently a 
large supply (there must have been a considerable number of 
Rechabites to be served) of yayin was kept in God's house. 

In Deuteronomy, 14.24-26, we have all the proof needed of 
the hospitable attitude of the Old Testament toward both wine 
(yayin) and strong drink. 

[From the Crown, Newark, N. J.] 



"THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE SALOON." 
Misleading Article by an Anti-Saloon League Leader. 

WHEN an unusually discriminating monthly like the Review 
of Reviews lends its prestige to an article on a vital social 
problem, the uninformed reader is entitled to a correct 
statement of facts and to an interpretation of them that does not 
mislead directly or by inference. Measured by this simple standard, 
the article by the New York district superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, published in the July number, 1913, of the Review 
of Reviews, under the title' "The Campaign against the Saloon," 
fails utterly. 

The very first paragraph of the article contains the surprising 
news that the United States "is first as a beer-drinking nation and 
second as a consumer of distilled liquors among the nations of the 
world." No authority is cited. We are asked to take the word 
of an unknown. In regard to the actual consumption of liquors, 
the truth-seeking reader will be more inclined to accept the state- 
ments of the British Board of Trade, made under date 1911, in 
response to an order of the House of Commons. It is the latest 
available publication containing official comparative data of the 
consumption of beer and distilled liquors for the different principal 
countries using these beverages. These are the figures: 

Per Capita Consumption of Beer in igog, 

COUNTRIES GALLONS (English) 

Belgium 46.0 

United Kingdom 26 .2 

Germany 22. 2 

Denmark 19 . 1 

United States 16. 5 

Thus our country ranks fifth and not first in the consumption 
of beer per head of population. According to the work of Grosjahn 
and Kaupp, it really occupies the sixth place, as Italy is given as 
outstripping the United States in the use of beer. 
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Per Capita Consumption of Distilled Spirits in igog 

COUNTRIES GALLONS (English) 

Denmark 2. 16 

Germany 1 . 58 

Hungary 1 .54 

Netherlands 1 .44 

Austria 1 .32 

France 1 . 32 

Sweden 1 . 14 

United States 1 . 14 

Russia 1 . 10 

The United States therefore holds the sixth place with Sweden 
as a consumer of spirits, and not the first. Eight countries use a 
greater amount of spirits per head than Russia and therefore it is 
not true that "it leads the world in its use of distilled spirits." 
Evidently the author regards production as imiversally equivalent 
to consumption, which is an unpardonable error. 

Clearly the purpose of the author^s gross exaggeration of the 
consumption of intoxicants in the United States is to magnify our 
problem. A fairer comparison than he makes is to state the per 
capita consumption for different countries of all intoxicants trans- 
lated into a measure of absolute alcohol. According to Grosjahn 
and Kaupp's work, he would find that France, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Denmark, the United Kingdom, Grermany, Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, in the order named, show a larger per capita 
use of alcohol than the United States, which ranks tenth. We have 
enough intemperance to combat without exaggerating the case; 
it only tends to make people indifferent when they discover that they 
have been misled. 

At the end of the article reference is once more made to the 
subject of the consumption of liquors. The writer instances "the 
increase in the consumption of distilled liquors" in 1912, but finds 
consolation in "the fact that the Government statistics show that 
the increase in consumption is in the license territory only, es- 
pecially in the large cities, and that there is in the white districts 
always a reduction." (By white districts are meant no-Ucense 
areas). 

A more astounding fabrication of evidence is hardly con- 
ceivable. No statistics published by the United States Govern- 
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ment undertake to show where liquor is consumed and much less 
in what quantities in any specified locality. In the nature of things 
it is impossible to find out the facts. No distiller, brewer or whole- 
sale dealer or retail distributor makes report of the places in which 
he places his wares or how much he sells. No law obliges him to 
disclose the facts. Therefore no governmental agency has even 
tried to state them. The United States Revenue Office knows 
where and.in what quantities liquors are manufactured under license. 
But to regard this as an evidence of the extent of local consumption 
would be as intelligent as to say that because New England is a 
large producer of shoes the per capita use of shoes is greatest in 
that section, or as intelligent as to suspect Kentucky, whose out- 
put of distilled liquors is one of the largest, of consuming the greater 
part of the product with its 75 per cent, of the population under 
no-Ucense. 

In the very period in which the author makes the preposterous 
assertion just mentioned, he further refers to "Government Sta- 
tistics" as showing **that the brewers who, it is thought, own 80 per 
cent, of all the saloons, have multiplied the drinking places ab- 
normally.** Now Government statistics deal so far with saloons 
as to show in the reports of the Collector of Internal Revenue how 
many persons pay a special tax for the privilege of selling. The 
census reports on cities also show the income from licenses, etc., 
in cities of over 30,000 population. But the Government statistics 
do not show directly or by inference that the brewers have aught to 
do with the saloons, much less that the number of drinking places 
has been "multipUed abnormally." Here are the internal revenue 
figures showing the number of persons paying special taxes as 
retail liquor dealers in Continental United States, in recent years, 
exclusive of those in prohibition States, the only official data 
available: 

1908 219,800 

1909 223,624 

1910 209,483 

1911 208,513 

1912 207,764 

The five-year period beginning with 1908 will probably be 
accepted as representative, as it marks the beginning of an era 
of prohibition in several States. Instead of any evidence of the 
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legalized drinking places having been ''miiltipUed abnormally/* 
there has been throughout the country a very notable reduction 
in their number except in prohibition States, where, on an average, 
about 9,000 maintained their illegal traflSc. But that is another 
story. Instead of attributing the reduction of legalized places to 
their proper causes, such as the adoption of a statutory limitation 
in several States, a weeding out of dealers through the imposition 
of higher fees, better enforcement of the laws, etc., the author chooses 
to tell what he should know is misleading. If the progress made 
by restrictive measures does not please him, we should at least 
expect him to be terrified by the extent to which prohibition is 
violated. But this gloomy side of the picture he takes care not 
to expose. 



ti 



DRY" TERRITORY. 



The author turns next to the subject of the area said to be under 
no-license and the proportion of the general population living in it. 
The subject so fascinates him that he continues it in a later para- 
graph which contains this amazing assertion: "There are over 204 
cities in the United States of 10,000 population or over, where the 
legalized sale of liquor is forbidden." He must have made some 
slip in his addition. According to the year-book of the Anti- 
Saloon League for 1913, upon which he relies throughout for the 
"facts,** there are 142 cities of 10,000 population or more, according 
to the census of 1910, imder no-license; and of these no less than 55 
are found in prohibition States. To the uninformed it may look 
large that even 142 cities of 10,000 inhabitants or more (87 outside 
of prohibition States) have voted out the liquor traffic; but when it is 
recalled that there are 606 such cities in the United States, and that 
those nominally under no-license contain only an insignificant 
proportion of the total urban population, we can hardly endorse 
the inference' which the author would have the imwary reader make, 
namely, that prohibition is making remarkable gains among city 
dwellers. 

The actual significance of local prohibition so far as many 
cities are concerned, will be considered later. First, let us examine 
the general statements about the alleged growth of no-license 
territory and no-license population. Are they truthful, and if so, 
how shptild they be interpreted? Underl3dng all of them is the 
quaint assumption that the acceptance of local or State prohibition 
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spells freedom from liquor selling. Was it ever thus? Because a 
residential suburb, surrounded on three sides by a license city, 
votes not to legalize the sale of liquor, one can hardly regard that 
territory as "dry*' in the sense that its population has not abundant 
and daily access to what the saloon offers. Now it may be theo- 
retically correct to count the population of such a suburb (and these 
abound) in the no-license column, but practically it is misleading. 

Or to take another instance, On the first day of the present 
year there were 35 '*dry" counties in the State of Michigan. Of 
these all but three adjoined on one or more sides counties under 
license. Query: What part of the population of the "dry" 
counties continue as before to seek trading centers in the **wet" 
counties and remain in fact as close to the saloon as if their own 
county were "wet?** Throughout the States having adopted local 
prohibition instances of this kind are exceedingly numerous. Even 
in prohibition States a considerable portion of the population un- 
avoidably finds itself in the same situation. In Indiana, Illinois, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, California, Wisconsin, etc., there are very many 
strictly rural townships *and towns which have never known a 
saloon and where the matter of voting out that institution is a pure 
formality. It is hardly a triumph for local prohibition that such 
places are "dry" and it is of dubious value to count their inhabitants 
as swelling the total population living under no-license since they 
always did so. 

Obviously it is impossible to ascertain how many persons are 
really affected by a no-license policy, assuming it to be rigidly en- 
forced; therefore a bare enumeration of the people living technically 
within "dry" areas is a misleading statement of the case. Another 
factor which the author leaves unnoticed in his estimate of the 
growth of. population in "dry" territory, is its extent prior to the 
adoption of any prohibitive measures. History records that long 
before the advent of statutory prohibition or local option, many 
communities in different parts of the country did not coimtenance 
liquor selling. The author leaves them out of the reckoning in his 
eagerness to show the manifold growth of population within "dry" 
territory. Apparently, he takes for granted that under the old 
order saloons were found on every crossroad and every hamlet, 
which he should know to be untrue. 

The problem so far as the cities are concerned is quite another. 
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Is it really worth while to boast of a city having been placed under 
no-license when this has not been done in virtue of a mandate of 
its own inhabitants, but by coercion through the majority of an 
extra-territorial population operating under a county local option 
law? And the boast seems even more empty when it is known 
that in such cities the law is habitually and grossly violated. But 
the author ignores the fact that the habitual no-license vote in 
many municipalities represents very little prohibition sentiment, 
but simply betokens proximity to some city under license which 
supplies all wants and thus relieves the situation. Massachusetts 
furnishes a capital illustration of this. Of the no-license cities 
in that commonwealth no less than 9 immediately adjoin Boston 
(license), or are geographically so close to it that their demand for 
intoxicants can be easily and conveniently met. The combined 
population of these 9 cities is slightly over 400,000, or not far from 
twice as many as the population of the 6 cities under license, which 
do not bear the same relation to Boston. There are, in addition, 
no less than four towns of over 10,000 population holding the same 
geographic position to Boston as the 9 cities referred to. Of the 87 
cities (outside prohibition States) of 10,000 or over forbidding the 
sale of liquor, no less than 21 are found in Massachusetts, and so 
far as more than one-half of them are concerned we have shown the 
no-license vote to be of no special moment as indicating temperance 
proclivities. Thus there remain only 66 municipalities of 10,000 
population (outside prohibition States) that vote themselves 
**dry'* in the other license States. Here, too, not a few find safety 
valves in nearby places under license. 

WHY PEOPLE CHOOSE TO BE "DRY" 
But the labored effort to establish a relation between the 
prevalence of local prohibition and the extent of the native bom 
population is far from convincing. True, in many States with a 
large "dry" area the foreign bom population is small. On the other 
hand, how will the author explain the fact that Massachusetts, 
urbanized as it is, and with an enormous percentage of foreign 
bom (30.2 per cent.) has 32 per cent, of its inhabitants living in 
no-license territory, while Missouri, largely rural, and with but 7 
per cent, foreign bom, has only 37 per cent, living in no-license 
territory. Here are some other facts to ponder over: Maryland 
and Delaware both have about 7 per cent, foreign bom, and 
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respectively, 35 and 39 per cent, of the population in the "dry" area. 
Michigan has 22.4 per cent, foreign bom and 27 per cent, under no- 
license; California with 24.7 per cent, foreign bom has only brought 
25 per cent, of the population under no license. • One may instance, 
lastly, that it was the native-bom population which overthrew pro- 
hibition in Vermont and New Hampshire, after long years of trial. 
No, it is not, as the author would like one to imply, the superior 
moral sense of the native bom which impels them to vote for pro- 
hibition. The fact that "the Southland should be in the forefront 
of the battle for the abolition of the individual and political domi- 
nation and demoralization of the rum traffic" is not significant 
from the point of view of the nativity of the population. That 
the South has proved so receptive to prohibition may be ascribed 
to these general causes: Fear of excesses among the colored 
population, the greed of certain elements in the trade, clever 
manipulation for political purposes, abetted by the organization 
of the Anti-Saloon League which naturally finds ingress easier 
among a native population not so sharply divided on religious lines. 
It may be added that in earlier years the control of the liquor 
traffic through wise and effective legislation had almost wholly 
been wanting in the South. 

STATE-WIDE PROHIBITION 

The silence of the author upon the subject of effectiveness of 
prohibition may be due to the curious doctrine held by many of 
his sympathizers that it is better to have prohibitive laws that are 
persistently and brazenly violated, do not diminish drunkenness 
nor any evil arising from intemperance, but are attended by endless 
corruption, than to hold the trafiic in check by sane and therefore 
enforceable regulation. He apologizes for the non-enforcement in 
Maine, but hardly explains it by saying that '*the reason why the 
prohibition vote dwindled almost to a point (in 1911) was the 
persistent non-enforcement of the law, by the officers in authority, 
and the political opposition to any officer who should try to do his 
duty." Ordinarily one should reason that such conditions would 
call out every prohibition vote, especially -after a State-wide 
campaign. The truth is, of course, that, habituated to an extra- 
ordinary double moral vision, people in Maine wink at open and 
continuous violations of the law, yet vote for its retention. 

The author is hopeful of a better observance of the constitution 
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and statutes of Maine through the impeachment and removal of 
sheriffs who have neglected their duties, sheriffs who for the greater 
part would never have been elected except for voters who cling to 
prohibition. Ordinary observers are inclined to believe that the 
present drastic enforcement in Maine foreshadows, if persisted in, 
the eventual repeal of prohibition. If the conditions of non- 
enforcement in this State need to be apologized for, so do those 
of every prohibition State. It is not cheerful to note that the 
Collector of Internal Revenue again and again f e6ls constrained to 
refer to the abnormal growth of illicit distilling in the South since 
the enactment of State prohibition. While it is maintained one is 
hardly warranted in pinning one's faith to the Webb-Kenyon bill 
to prevent shipment of liquor into '*dry" territory from other States, 
whether it be held valid or not. Explanation of "setbacks to the 
cause" are not illuminating and in part suppress the truth, so long 
as nothing is said of the failure of prohibition as a deterrent to its 
acceptance by other States. 

''SUNDAY OPENING" IN NEW YORK 
In the platform of the Fusionists adopted at their recent 
convention for the purpose of selecting a mayoralty candidate, 
we read of their demand for home rule, which has direct reference to 
Sunday opening. Our author says '*the liquor traffic has made 
imperious and insistent demand for Sunday opening." In New 
York City the past year, as in about every every other year for the 
last twenty, the same demand for legalized Sunday opening was 
made. It is conceded, however, "that some well-meaning people" 
have shared the same view. Is it not the truth that a large body of 
citizens who are eager to free the city of New York from police 
graft and other disorders have favored Sunday opening, and that 
they have gone directly to the Legislature for this purpose? The 
writer slurs over this inconvenient fact and characterizes the efforts 
of eminent fellow citizens as *'blind," and as ''provoking the Ameri- 
can conscience to anger." 

Although it is well known that the sentiment of New York City 
is overwhelmingly in favor of a limited Sunday opening, and would 
soon obtain it under a decent measure of home rule, we are calmly 
informed that "there was no call for a Stuiday opening in New York; 
that most of the great cities of the country enforce the Stuiday 
closing measures," etc. Fourteen of the'great cities are conceded 
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as being lax in the enforcement oE the Sunday closing law. Of 
twenty-five others it is said that the law is well observed, and in 
evidence reference is made to letters from the mayors of these cities, 
who naturally would be the last persons in the world to admit 
openly that they fail of their sworn duty. Nothing is said about the 
well-known fact that in cities like Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
the strict closing of legalized places has given rise to an enormous 
illiat trafiic, or the fact that in several other cities mentioned, 
!t has been impossible to close the ordinary saloon on Sunday by 
opening so-called second-class hotels and other safety valves to 
the public. 

Some well-meaning persons are convinced that a policy of 
annihilation is really a hindrance to true temperance; that it blocks 
the passage of wise restrictive legislation for the control of the 
liquor traffic; that it seeks to coerce by threats and to convince by 
untruths as in this article, thereby alienating those who are genu- 
inely concerned about sobriety; and that by preaching the outworn 
creed that a people can be made sober by act of legislature and 
the strong arm behind it, drunkenness is not diminished, but the 
traffic is driven into more obscure and perhaps more dangerous 
forms. No other proof of the last statement is needed than the 
claims made by the author concerning the proportion of population 
now living under prohibition of some form, which he asserts to be 
**a fraction over one-half of the population." Unquestionably, 
the nominal no-license population has increased by leaps and 
bounds; but at the same time there has been no diminution in the 
output or consiunption of liquors. One is therefore forced to 
accept one of two conclusions: Either the alleged gains for tem- 
perance represent paper values very largely, or the population 
living under license must year by year have become more drink- 
ridden so that now they are the least temperate people in the world. 
The discriminating reader may choose for himself. For his guidance 
let him consult the figures published by the United States Internal 
Revenue Office for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1913. They 
show an increased production of whiskey, vinous liquors and beer. 
This phenomenon is interpreted thus in the terse language of the 
headlines in two widely known journals: "The more 'dry' area, 
the more liquor sold. ' ' — * * More prohibition, more drinking. ' ' Under 
ordinary circtmistances the growth in the manufacture of beer 
would have outstripped that of distilled liquor. But the last 
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mentioned by its smaller bidk is the better adopted for illegal 
selling, and the increased demand for it is thus to be charged 
to prohibition. 

While the production of intoxicants has increased, there has 
been a marked falling off in the number of liquor sellers, as shown 
by the diminution of receipts from the special tax imposed upon 
them. This is but a seeming paradox. Even in license territory 
a reduction in places of distribution will be found compatible with 
increased consumption. No doubt we shall leam that fewer 
dealers have of late dared to pay the special United States tax in 
the prohibition areas. But therein lies small consolation for anyone, 
least of all for the author. Granting his contention that prohibition 
laws were never more widely extended, more carefully enforced or 
apparently better upheld by public opinion than now, the all- 
significant though disquieting rejoinder is: The statistics of 
internal revenue show the consequences. 



SANE LITTLE SWITZERLAND. 
Her Handling of Liquor Problem a Lesson tp America. 

By B. RUSSELL HERTS, Editor "The International" (New York). 

NO savage insistence fastens the social problems of Switzerland 
on the attention of citizens or visitors. The public and 
private life of the country proceeds in calmness and un- 
concern. Some traveling Americans have called the happy people 
of that little land sluggish and stupid, but really they are only 
supremely satisfied. Of course, Switzerland has produced no 
geniuses, but outside of Schiller's play it has produced none un- 
forgivably vicious. 

So it is that the liquor problem is not a matter of concern to 
anyone between Geneva and St. Moritz, or Basil and Lugano. 
There are no extensive or intensive slums in Switzerland; certainly 
none worthy enough for its iniquity to be pointed out to visitors. 
Of course, the area of the country is small, but there are plenty of 
towns and the absence of bad quarters can scarcely be attributed 
to lack of population. On a territory of considerably smaller area 
than Pennsylvania's, we have a dozen cities of more than 50,000 
inhabitants each. The oldest of them, St. Gallen, was a city of 
advanced civilization when Charlemagne mounted the throne, 
while the babies of the list were middle-aged before Columbus set 
sail. Yet the worst phenomena of metropolitan wickedness have 
not arisen; not in the liquor problem nor in any other. 

The saloons are beyond the reach of police graft. They are 
not levied upon by politicians nor do they appear in politics except 
as a question to be dealt with in the interest of the commonwealth. 
There are cases of intemperance, of course, both in drink and in 
utterance against it, but drunkenness as a public phenomenon, or 
uprisings against it, are unknown. 

So there was no outside incentive to my conducting a research 
on this particular subject during my recent visit to the country. 
I think my first suggestion in this direction arose from the perusal 
of a circular spread broadcast by the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
The State from which the New England line derives part of its 
name was thrust before my attention as '*The Switzerland of the 
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United States," and it is possible that that designation, by its 
frequent recurrence, has become engraved upon the memory of 
many of our citizens. The words "Maine** and "Liquor Problem" 
are, for reasons too sadly familiar to all Americans, immediately 
connected. And so from them I trace the suggestion that I should 
study the liquor problem when I arrived in Switzerland. 

A LEARNED SWISS DOCTOR 

I would have been imder the greatest difficulties in my research 
had it not been for Dr. Antenrieder, for I came to Basel from Frank- 
fort on Rhine with my German but little improved after a visit 
to Heidleb^rger Schloss, or even after an hour at the University. 
I went on from that pleasant borderland city through Zurich, into 
Lucerne, and then down through the South, (where my Italian 
was found to be completely unusable) round about through Inter- 
laken, to Montreux, Lausanne and Geneva, where I had to rediscover 
that I possessed a simple working knowledge of French. But 
nowhere did I obtain so complete and interesting an insight into the 
Swiss attitude toward the American situation as was given me by 
Jacob Antenrieder, M.D., former town councillor of St. Gallen and 
now a resident of Hottingen, a suburb of Zurich — a, gentleman who 
IS certainly regarded by his countrymen as one of the great authori- 
ties on the liquor problem. The doctor talked well of conditions 
here and abroad. Of his own volition I heard my host talk of 
America and, as he seemed as interested in us as in his fellow 
countrymen, I did not hesitate to ask him questions concerning 
American problems, especially concerning the victories of prohibition 
in the South. I shall give the doctor's own answers in the English 
which he used, though I floundered about in German with most 
of my questions : 

"There are two factors which, to my thinking, account for them. 
There is first the naive inexperience of your ruling classes which 
makes them the ready victims of professional politicians. The 
second is the nature of your national drink. As for the first- 
mentioned item, only consider how prohibition movements originate. 
Their primary source is mostly a pure one, so far as social interest 
goes. The two least sophisticated groups of American society — 
rural housewives and rural clergymen — are banding together to 
stamp out the drink evil. Their influence upon society stands in 
inverse ratio to their social insight: the former is enormous and 
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far-reaching, the latter exceedingly narrow and rendered worthless, 
as far as it goes, by a provincial outlook upon human relations, 
Conceive, if you can, .of an army utterly in the dark as concerns 
the strategic position of the enemy. Yet that is exactly the ca^e 
of your church armies of prohibition. They are up in arms against 
'The Enemy.' *The Enemy,' as they view the case, is not drunken- 
ness, not the means whereby intoxication is induced, but the traffic 
in these means, and its headquarters — the saloons. If these 
religious bodies were as wise as they are earnest, they would per- 
ceive that saloons may flourish without 'Rimi,' and that *Rimi' 
will invariably flourish and spread without saloons. They are too 
busy, however, for comparing notes. They must need^ bully and 
importune their local politicians, until their local politicians are 
ready to gratify their ardent desire to be fooled. One of the two 
political machines — or both — clear the deck for coercive action 
in public, while driving their bargain with * Demon Rum' in the pri- 
vacy of 4nner circle* confabs. Then comes the day, when the 
clangor of a thousand church bells and of a hundred thousand 
human voices lifted up in thanksgiving pronounces *The Enemy* 
dead — *The Enemy,' remember, being the saloon — ^not drunken- 
ness, which rages worse than ever. And this survival of the saloon 
by rapidly spreading intemperance brings me right down to a 
consideration of the second factor explaining your prohibition 
victories. 

"You are a New Yorker, aren't you? Well, don't forget a 
fact which the metropolitan vista is likely to overlook; to wit, that 
beer is a drink practically unknown to vast stretches of the Ameri- 
can area, especially in the South and Southwest. The civilizing 
mission of beer on your side of the Atlantic is but of yesterday, as 
days are counted in the history of a nation. It began in the fifties 
of the nineteenth century, and its spread is still contested by himian 
denseness confounding friend and enemy alike in its hostility to 
'Demon. Rtmi.' Victorious prohibition has killed the saloon, 
without knowing, of course, that *Rtmi' does not need the saloon, 
or else prohibition would not have been victorious." My collocutor 
twinkled at me over his eyeglasses and there was flattery in the 
twinkle. It was as if a highly trained mechanic were taking our 
social organism to pieces, showing wheels within wheels and com- 
plimentarily assuming that he was holding converse with a fellow- 
craftsman. 
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The doctor knew a lot about us, I was finding out, and not 
less about high license than the other questions. The latter, I 
soon found, however, was the one scheme the thought of which 
made him most indignant, and there was a change in his voice 
when he spoke of it. 

"What prohibition can and does prohibit is beer — a true 
beverage and a wholesome, nourishing liquid containing about 
four per cent, of alcohol. It can and does prohibit it, because beer 
jjannot be produced save by vast and plainly visible machinery, nor 
profitably shipped save in conspicuously large receptacles, nor \ , 
privately preserved without artificial cooling. On the other hand, ^ 
prohibition neither can nor does prohibit ardent stimulants or liquor 
containing from forty to sixty per cent, of alcohol, producible with 
ease by one rnan's work in the smallest backyard of a private 
dwelling, transportable in vessels of tinest compass, requiring no 
care or special contrivance in the storing and practically imperish- 
able, nay, even improving in its fatal effectiveness with age. And 
there you have in a nutshell the liquor situation in your prohibition 
States: sixty per cent, of alcohol taking the place,in popular con- 
sumption that was previously occupied by four per cent, because 
the sixty per cent, liquor can hold its own by stealth and the four 
per cent, drink can not. Mark also this: whatever wholesome 
qualities the stronger liquor may have possessed before the reign 
of prohibition are sure to disappear at its advent. The genuine 
article disappears from the surface and the vilest adulterations take 
its place. Whatever part in the difference in manufacturing cost 
does not go to the politicians and the police, represents the dealer's 
premium for taking an unlawful risk. 

SWISS REGULATION 
"We have never known prohibition in Switzerland — at least 
not in the sweeping American sense of the term — but some of our 
cantons used to dabble in high license before the federal government 
took our liquor problem in hand and forced them to desist. Your 
great and enormously rich commonwealth of New York thinks 
itself entitled to anticipate the larger part of the profits of a sup- 
posedly sinful business, just because it is sinful. This species of 
pious rapacity never had a chance with us to grow into full bloom, 
but there were promising beginnings here and there before our 
national liquor legislation of 1887. In the exact degree in which 
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the beer-gardens were burdened and molested, the consumption 
of schnapps became endemic, until the Bund interfered. The sale, 
manufacture and import of ardent spirits is a federal monopoly 
with us since 1887. Don't make the mistake of conceiving of this 
governmental regulation of 1887 as a of violent act of prohibitionist 
expropriation a'VAmeticaine, The number of existing distillers 
was slowly reduced to about eighty. Their output is regulated 
by the government both as to quanttmi and quality. The revenue 
they yield reverts to the cantons sheltering these distilleries. The 
chief innovation, however, that has saved us from American liquor 
troubles on Helvetian soil is a strict federal prohibition to the can- 
tons constituting our Federation to tax or oppress in any wise the 
manufacture or sale of beer. As a consequence of this salutary 
injunction, low-priced beer of excellent quality is readily obtainable 
in every locality within our national boundaries. Our popular 
consciousness acquits the beer-garden from every social stigma. It is 
a family resort frequented without reproach not only by rich and poor 
alike, but by that very clergy which in America would think itself 
defiled by casual contact with the saloon. 'Give a dog a bad name 
and hang it', holds good in part of the American saloon. In the 
South where prohibition prevails the saloon dog Is hung, which is 
bad. In the North the dog is skinned, which is worse. As long as 
that systematic fleecing procedure known as high license prevails, 
you will look in vain for a social airing of the noxious saloon atmo- 
sphere. The State then that takes the saloonkeeper by the throat 
compelling him to disgorge three or four dollars every morning 
for a bare permission to take down the shutters, cannot complain 
or affect surprise when its victims, true to the governmental pattern 
of unscrupulous greed, picks up a living on the shady side of social 
intercourse. Social taboo and ruinous taxation have made the 
American saloon a bad influence upon your national life. Whosoever 
heaps social obloquy upon the front bar, promotes guzzling in rear 
rooms. Any community demanding an annual thousand dollars from 
a beer-inn and a hundred only from a **barrel-house" for permission 
to do business, is directly aiding in the spread of the liquor pest. 
We do not tell a man in Switzerland, no matter what his representa- 
tive character, that it is a disgrace to be seen sitting in a public 
bar-room. As a consequence, no one thinks of downing his drink at 
railroad speed while standing at the railing, for fear of being surprised 
in the act. This fear of being seen in a place rendered disreputable 
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by clerical taboo contributes a good deal to the spread of drunken- 
ness through rapid gulping. It is the revenge of the saloon on its 
ignorant oppressors, that it ttims their fears into verities as long 
as oppression exists.'* 

"If you have disposed of your liquor problem by banishing 
oppression,** I ventured to observe, "how do you account for the 
surprising numerical strength of your teetotalers* organizations?** 

"Our teetotalers," retorted the doctor, "are minding their 
individual liquor problem — ^not that of other people or of the State. 
In our age of over-strained nerves, every community numbers a 
considerable minority of people, to whom some of the ordinary 
stimulants of healthy life are as poison, owing to their quicker jaeld- 
ing. These weaker natures seek to strengthen themselves in their 
difficult resolve of abstinence by banding together — a species of 
innocent and even laudable gregariouSness. The propagandistic 
power of such organizations is completely founded upon the attrac- 
tive solemnity of an important voluntary resolution on the part of 
the individual. At the mere approach of State interference this 
power of attracting men to itself would evaporate into thin air. 
Self-prohibition by high resolve and State prohibition by stark 
coercion are mutually exclusive factors in every civilized com- 
munity.*' 

At this point I ventured the opinion that it would be a very 
excellent experience for the thousands of Americans who frequent 
Switzerland each summer to cut themselves off from their English- 
speaking hotels for a while and get in touch with the people. I 
had become enthusiastic over their methods and I felt that most 
of my fellow-countrymen would be if they only knew them. They, 
like me, could learn a great many things that would be to their 
advantage. 

"Exactly," was Dr. Antenrieder's cordial response to this 
expression. "In excise matters as in others the sajdng of Karl 
Marx holds good, that nations, as well as individuals, can and 
should learn from each other's experience. Your travelers cannot 
take our mountains with them to America, but on closer inspection 
of little old Switzerland and its social experiments, there may be 
other objects as worthy of transplantation and much more amenable 
to the process." 



LIQUOR LEGISLATION AND INSANITY. 

BY EDWARD HUNTINGTON WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Formerly of the New York State Hospital Service 

DURING the past year the statement has appeared repeatedly 
in print that prohibition is directly responsible for the de- 
crease of insanity in Kansas. Certain publications have 
asserted, indeed, that Kansas is the only State in which insanity 
is actually decreasing. If either of these statements be true the 
fact is of great significance. For in the United States as a whole 
insanity seems to be steadily increasing. 

It is a well-known fact that such thickly populated States as 
Massachusetts and New York have a higher percentage of insanity 
per capita than the group of nu*al States extending northward 
from Oklahoma to the Canadian line. But obviously this fact 
does not prove that Western legislation is superior. 

We are justified in assuming, for example, simply because the 
**wet*' State of New York has more insane persons per capita than 
Kansas, that prohibition is responsible for this diflference. Yet 
this comparison has been used repeatedly as an argument in favor 
of prohibitive liquor legislation. 

Any comparison to be convincing must be made between 
States closely similar in every particular. Kansas and Nebraska 
present such similarity in a more striking degree than almost any 
other two States in the Union. They are closely similar in size 
and shape and in the geographical distribution of the population, 
each State having a relatively thickly settled eastern half, while 
the western half is sparsely settled. They have practically the 
same percentage of native whites, negroes, foreign-bom whites, 
ratio of males to females, percentage of illiterates, percentage of 
urban population, and percentage of increase in rural population. 
Neither State has any large city, and their gain in general popula- 
tion during the census period was practically the same, Kansas 
gaining 15 per cent., while Nebraska gained 11. 

Obviously, then, they are strikingly similar in every important 
particular except in methods of controlling liquor traffic. Let us 
see what a comparison between their insane populations will show. 
According to the statistics issued recently by the Census Bureau 
the number of cases of insanity committed per 100,000 population 
in Kansas decreased from 62.2 in 1904 to 52.4 in 1910. Meanwhile 
in Nebraska there was a decrease from 62.1 (practically the same as 
Kansas) in 1904, to 34.5 per 100,000 in 1910. Moreover, there 
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were fewer cases of insanity present in the Nebraska institutions 
than in those of Kansas at the close of the period, Nebraska having 
only 143.9, while Kansas had 165.6 for each 100,000 population. 

It is evident, therefore, that Kansas is not the only State in 
which insanity is decreasing. It is not even the State in which 
there has been the greatest decrease, this last honor going to its 
neighbor, Nebraska. From all of which it is evident that Kansas's 
insanity record furnishes no basis for claiming superiority of the 
prohibitive form of liquor legislation. 

However, in the case of such a complex problem as the relation 
of liquor legislation to insanity, we should hesitate to accept as 
conclusive evidence any single set of statistics lacking definite cor- 
roboration along other lines. Fortunately in this instance we have 
such evidence in the index given by the alcoholic psychoses. 

It is understood, of course, that the excessive use of alcohol 
may affect the mentality without producing alcoholic insanity, 
and that indirectly it may be a factor in producing certain forms 
of insanity without the usual manifestations of alcoholism. But 
the forms of insanity included in the well-defined group known as 
the alcoholic psychoses are the direct result of the use of alcohol. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the number of cases of alcoholic 
insanity committed to the institutions of similar communities will 
give a fairly accurate index to the relative amount of alcohol con- 
simied. If prohibition is really effective, as claimed, such States 
as Kansas and North Dakota should have no alcoholic insanity, 
or, at worst, should make a far better showing than the license 
States, Nebraska and South Dakota. What the records really 
show is as follows. 

In the North Dakota Hospital for the insane a little less than 
4 per cent, of the patients admitted in 1910 had alcoholic insanity. 
In South Dakota the percentage of this form of insanity was just 
over one per cent, in 1912. In the Nebraska hospitals the average 
percentage of alcoholic psychoses admitted last year was a little 
over 4 per cent. Meanwhile the Kansas hospitals admitted 5 per 
cent, of this form of insanity during the same period.* 



*This is the figure given by an oflicer of the Kansas State Hospital ser- 
vice after a careful study of the subject. The printed reports give this per- 
centage as slightly lower, but the oflicer's estimate is probably correct. In 
several other instances I have been greatly aided by personal reports made by 
staff members, and these reports ane particularly valuable, since in several 
institutions the printed classification of patients is wholly inadequate. 
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Thus Kansas heads the list in high percentage of alcoholic 
insanity, with South Dakota trailing so far behind as to make the 
prohibition State seem like a veritable den of tipplers by comparison. 

But perhaps the most significant thing shown by a study of 
the records is the fact that Kansas had an actual increase in the 
alcoholic psychoses during the last three years — ^at the very time 
when prohibition was "being more rigidly enforced than ever be- 
fore." 

There is another index to the relative consimiption of spirituous 
liquors which may very properly be considered. This is the per- 
centage of cases of paresis to the total insane population. We 
know, of course, that syphilis, not alcohol, is probably the direct 
cause of the disease. But this does not alter the long-known fact 
that alcoholism and venereal diseases are usually concomitant 
conditions. Indeed, there are eminent psychiatrists who maintain 
that alcohol is at least indirectly productive of paresis, judging from 
the prevalence of paresis in communities addicted to alcoholic 
excesses. 

We should expect, therefore, that in communities where there 
is a high rate of alcoholic insanity there will be a high percentage 
of paresis, and vice versa. It is not an absolute index in either case, 
of course, but an examination of the records of a large number of 
institutions show that this evidence is at least strongly confirmatory. 

We should expect to find, for example, in the Manhattan State 
Hospital, which draws its patients from New York City and has a 
high percentage of alcoholic psychoses, a far higher percentage of 
paresis than in the rural State of Iowa. And we do actually find 
that during the last five years there has been an average percentage 
of about .12 of paresis to .09 of alcoholic psychoses in the Manhattan 
hospital, as against .06 of paresis to about .05 of alcoholic insanity 
in Iowa during that period. 

It is significant, therefore, to find that North Dakota in 1910 
had about 2 per cent, cases of paresis to about 4 per cent, alcoholic 
psychoses; South Dakota, paresis about 2 per cent, to alcoholic 
psychoses one per cent, in 1912; Nebraska, paresis a little over 6 
per cent, to alcoholic psychoses something over 4 per cent., and in 
the Topeka hospital, which I am assured by its officers is representa* 
tive of the State, the paresis 8 per cent, to alcoholic psychoses 5 
per cent. 

Here again, then, Kansas leads her group of States in high 
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percentage — completely overshadows them in paretic population. 
Moreover, just as in the case of alcoholic psychoses, the records 
show a steady increase of paresis in ICansas during the same period 
in which there has been a fairly uniform decline of this disease in 
each of the other States except Nebraska. Yet even in Nebraska 
the percentage of paresis to the total insane population is far less 
than in Kansas. 

It is evident, therefore, on the basis of government statistics 
showing the decrease of insanity in the different States, and the 
records of the various State hospitals as to the relative number of 
cases of alcoholic insanity and paresis, that there is no justification 
for the claim that Kansas 's * 'prohibitive'* form of legislation lessens 
the amount of insanity. 

On the contrary, the facts seem to substantiate the claims of 
the license advocates that in prohibition States the relative con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors is increased, and the amount of malt 
beverages diminished. For whiskey, not beer, is the cause of most^ 
alcoholic psychoses. • 

It has been suggested that the relatively small number of insane 
in this group of Western States "may be simply an evidence of how 
poorly these unfortunates are cared for.*' But such a suggestion 
is entirely unwarranted. The Western hospitals for the insane, 
individually and collectively, make as good a showing in every 
particular as any group of similaf institutions in the East. 

The work done in the State Hospital for the Insane at Topeka, 
for example, and the hospital itself, compares favorably with any 
of the New York institutions. The superintendent, Dr. T. C. 
Biddle, a veteran in psychiatry, is a man of progresdve ideas and 
unusual executive ability. In addition, he has the rare faculty 
of "putting the right man in the right place," as illustrated by the 
work done by the members of his staff. 

The hospital itself affords opportunity for the most advanced 
methods of studying and treating insanity. The new Psychopathic 
Hospital, completed last year, is one of the best in the country. It 
is the result of Dr. Biddle*s long and careful personal studies of 
similar institutions. East and West, and represents a combination of 
all their good qualities. Its equipment is complete, and the methods 
of observing and recording cases are thorough and systematic. ' 

The laws governing the commitment and care of the insane in 
Kansas, while unfortunate in some respects, are good as a whole 
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and growing progressively better, thanks to the efforts of such men 
as Dr. Biddle and Mr. Harry C. Bowman of the Board of Control. 

Mr. Bowman has recently prepared a bill providing for the 
examination and treatment of voluntary patients at the State 
hospitals that might well be copied by our Eastern States. The 
effect of this bill will be to bring the members of the hospital staffs 
in contact with cases of incipient insanity at the time when pre- 
ventive measures may be effective, and before the disease has 
reached a stage necessitating commitment. This will be a note- 
worthy step in practical mental hygiene. 

I mention these things as illustrating how keenly alive Kansas 
is to the importance of properly caring for the insane. And Kansas 
is no more so than Nebraska, or the Dakotas. So that the sug- 
gestion that the low insanity rate is due to ignorance or indifference 
may be discarded. 

The real explanation seems to be that the people and their 
surrounding conditions are different from those in the East — a 
higher type of people on the average, with much better surround- 
ings. Most of them are native Americans, and, as compared with 
the East, live in comfortable circumstances. Great wealth, and 
distressing poverty are unusual conditions there, and the average 
general intelligence is much higher than in most Eastern States. 

This last fact is shown conspicuously in the character of the 
inmates of Western insane hospitals, who present a striking contrast 
to the inmates of the New York or Massachusetts hospitals. The 
degraded, disgusting types that are the product of city slums are 
wanting; and the class of ignorant foreigners that congests our 
metropolitan hospitals is practically unknown. 

So we are justified in believing that Kansas and her sister 
States should thank general conditions, rather than any special 
form of liquor legislation, for their relatively small insane popu- 
lation. — {New York Medical Record^ November, 1913) 



BREWERS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

AT a national conference of brewers in Chicago, in February 
last, President Ruppert made the following explicit de- 
claration as to woman suffrage: 

The charge is constantly being made that "the liquor interests" 
are offering the only organized opposition to Woman Suffrage. 
The Saturday Evening Post, of Phfladelphia, made such a state- 
ment recently in its editorial coltimns, and I replied to it as follows : 

"The editorial in your issue of Dec. 21st seems to take it for 
granted that the brewing industry is against woman suffrage, and 
implies that brewers are directing an active and organized opposi- 
tion to it. The United States Brewers* Association, which coni- 
prises in its membership over two-thirds of the brewers of the 
country, has taken no part or position in this matter. In 1900 Miss 
Susan B. Anthony sent a letter to the Association at its annual 
convention, charging that the Association had *from year to year 
adopted resolutions declaring against woman suffrage,' and appealed 
to us to reverse our action. Thereupon Mr. Obermann, of Mil- 
waukee, made the following statement: *Miss Susan B. Anthony 
is entitled to the respect of every man and woman in this country, 
whether we agree with her theories or not. I think it but fair and 
courteous to Miss Anthony that the Secretary be instructed to 
answer that letter and to inform Miss Anthony that this is a body 
of business men; that we meet for business purposes and not for 
politics. Furthermore, that she is mistaken and misinformed re- 
garding her statement that we have passed resolutions opposing 
woman suffrage. We have never taken such action at any of our 
conventions or on any other occasion. I submit this as a motion.' 
The same was unanimously carried. 

"Our Association has studiously refrained from taking any 
position in the matter, both because it is not within its province and 
also because its own members are divided in their personal opinions 
regarding it, just as they are about other political questions. It is, 
I believe, true that the liberal interests in Ohio cast their weight 
against woman suffrage. Indeed, Mr. Percy Andreae, who. is 
connected with the brewing industry, made the following public 
statement after the election: 

" * Woman suffrage owes its defeat to the Anti-Saloon League, 
which made of it a Vet' and *dry' issue, and thvis alienated from it 
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the sympathy of the liberal forces of the State, which stand sternly 
opposed to prohibition, no matter what guise it may masquerade in/ 

"In Wisconsin the opposition appears to have been due to a 
combination of racial, religious and other prejudices. 

"Michigan, by the way, appears to have defeated woman 
suffrage, but an analysis of the vote shows that nearly all the 'dry' 
counties voted against it; whUe most of the Vet* counties voted in 
favor of it. Incidentally, we may say that the large vote cast by 
the women of Colorado against prohibition, and by the women of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles in favor of the continuance of the 
license policy, indicates that woman can be trusted to use good 
judgment on stich issues when they are discussed fairly upon their 
merits." 

The editors of the Post courteously acknowledged receipt of 
this statement, but failed to publish the same. 

I do not believe that this is a subject with which we should 
concern ourselves as a trade. It is a political question and one in 
regard to which every man is entitled to his own individual opinion. 



Commenting on the charge that the liquor interests have 
worked against woman suffrage, especially in Michigan, the New 
York Times says, editorially: 

"Of the seventeen counties in Michigan which voted in favor 
of equal suffrage, twelve are Vet' counties. That is to say, 70 
per cent, of the covinties favoring suffrage permit the manufacture 
-and sale of liquor, and only 30 per cent, of those counties are *dry*. 
Of the thirty-three covinties in the State in which the sale of liquor 
is prohibited, twenty-eight voted against woman suffrage. On 
the other hand, thirty-eight of the fifty unregenerate cotmties, in 
which the use of intoxicants is still tolerated, voted against woman 
suffrage. In other words, 76 per cent, of the Vet* cotmties refused 
to grant the right to vote to woman, while 84 per cent, of the pro- 
hibition covinties were of the same opinion. 

"The very day on which the vote for or against woman suflErage 
was cast, April 7, this year, twelve Michigan counties voted on the 
liquor question. Every one of these cotmties opposed woman 
suffrage. In six of them, Genesee, Ionia, Sanilac, Lenawee, 
Clinton and Montcalm, the aggregate majority in favor of pro- 
hibition was 2,519, while the aggregate majority against votes for 
women was 7,026.'* 
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"This disposes of the case of Michigan," concludes the Times, 
and it observes that no gain to the suffragists can be secured by 
assertions so reckless and mendacious. ... 

The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, has the following eminently 
sane remarks on the subject of woman suffrage: 

"In view of the contention that the participation of women in 
elections would be morally elevating and so strengthen the forces 
of righteousness that the * demon rum' would everywhere be driven 
to its lair, an examination of election results in Colorado and Ne- 
braska is instructive. In Nebraska, where the women do not vote, 
the Vets* and the *drys* fought a drawn battle. In Colorado, 
where the women do vote, the Prohibitionists were decisively de- 
feated all along the line. In Boise, Idaho, where women have had 
the ballot for seventeen years, a proposal to decrease the number 
of saloons was overwhelmingly defeated. 

"It is evident that there is no such thing as solidarity in the 
female vote, any more than there is in the male vote. Those who 
confidently predicted that women would rush en masse to the polls 
in support of 'sentimental legislation' will be shocked and dis- 
appointed. Those, on the other hand, who feared woman suffrage 
for that very reason, will be correspondingly elated. But if the 
entrance of women into politics is not alleviatory, where is there any 
gain, either for them or for the nation, in a grant of the franchise? 
They are entitled to the vote if they vote as men do, runs the argu- 
ment, but if they cannot vote from a higher ethical standard than 
men, what is the use of their voting at all? 

"That is specious, but if the women have stripped themselves 
of a fictitious precisianism, which was forced on them, have not they 
vindicated their intellectual integrity by assuming a perfectly sane 
attitude on sumptuary legislation which the best masculine po- 
litical thought -of the cotmtry has vigorously condemned? Certainly 
nothing can contribute so much to political progress as.intellectual 
honesty in elections. It is fair to assume, therefore, that the 
women have. not weakened their cause, except among sentimental- 
ists, by their use of the ballot in Colorado. They have not reformed 
politics, it is true, for reform is evolutionary in character and must 
be gradual, but they have partially exposed the fiction that women 
in the aggregate are without judgment and use their franchise 
heedlessly and emotionally. ..." 



AIMING AT NATIONAL PROfflBltlON. 

WE have time and again pointed out to our members that the 
Anti-Saloon League was aiming at National Prohibition 
under the make-shift of local option. Elated over the 
passage of the Webb bill, it has at length frankly declared its 
purpose. That such program meets with full s)rmpathy in the 
general body of temperance extremists is clearly evident from the 
following editorial expressions in the Michigan Christian Advocate. 
Under the caption "Amend the Constitution Once More/* this 
paper states: 

"Whether the Webb-Kenyon anti-shipment liquor bill, which 
is now federal law, be fotmd constitutional or not, and whether, 
in its present form, it will be effectively enforced or not, it may be 
well for the temperance people of the United States immediately 
to inaugurate a movement to amend their Constitution prohibiting 
utterly the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors through- 
out the nation. 

"We tmderstand that the Anti-Saloon League of America 
has already declared itself in s)rmpathy with this idea, and no 
doubt other temperance organizations would gladly do so. 

"The fight to secure an amendment to the constitution would, 
however, not be an easy one. Liquor is no longer a necessity, but 
millions of people consider it a very desirable Itixury, and they 
would contend with bloody vehemence against any measure to pro- 
hibit it as effectively as a federal constitutional law would do. 

"But even though years, or decades, or even whole generations, 
should be required to carry the measure through, the educational 
influence of such a campaign would be wholesome from the start, 
and the mere possibiUty of reaching such a goal would be a constant 
inspiration- to every temperance worker in the country/' 

Dr. Purley A. Baker, president of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, has made the following official statement with regard 
to the "campaign for national prohibition": 

"The league confines its efforts to law enforcement and senti- 
ment-building where that is the only poHcy public sentiment will 
sustain. It is for local prohibition where that policy meets the 
requirements of the most advanced pubUc demand. It always 
has favored the adoption of State and national prohibition just as 
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quickly as an enlightened public conscience warrants. We believe 
the time is fully ripe for the launching of a campaign for national 
prohibition — ^not by any party or parties, but by the people. This 
does not mean we are to relax our efforts one iota for law enforce- 
ment, local prohibition, and prohibition by States, but it is a re- 
cognitidn of the fact that the task begun more than a hundred 
years ago should speedily be completed. . . . 

" The time for a nation-wide movement to outlaw the drink 
traffic is auspicious. Organization is now established and in opera- 
tion in all parts of the country. The forces that definitely oppose 
the traffic are in accord as at no time in the past. The moral, 
scientific and commercial aspects of the problem are being more 
intelligently put before the public than hitherto. The narrow, 
acrimonious and emotional appeal is giving way to a rational, 
determined conviction that the traffic being the source of so much 
evil and economic waste and the enemy of so much good, has no 
rightful place in our modem civilization. 

**We appeal to every chvirch, to all organized philanthropies 
and to every individual of every race and color, who loves his 
country and his kind, to join in this crusade for a saloonless nation. 
We depend for success upon the same leader who commanded Moses 
to *speak to the Children of Israel that they go forward.* " 

The Anti-Saloon League of America has called a national 
convention to meet at Columbus, Ohio, next November, whose 
object is to inaugurate d new campaign for the prohibition of liquor 
and the liquor business in the United States by means of a "dry" 
amendment to the Constitution. 

An amendment to the Federal Constitution prohibiting the 
sale of liquors is now the plan of the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
according to a statement issued by the League of Illinois. The 
statement in part follows: 

"A r^sum^ of the *wet* and *dry* situation after mimidpal 
elections of the entire nation, April 17, 1913, shows that of the 
2,973,890 square miles, the saloon is now outlawed in 2,132,746 
square miles. There are thirty-two States in which the combined 
number of saloons is less than the number in Chicago alone. 
46,029,750 people are now living tmder no license. There are more 
than 500 cities having a population of 5,000 or more, and almost 
200 cities having a population of 10,000 or more, in which saloons 
have been abolished. 
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"If the thirty-two States in which the combined ntmibCT of 
saloons is less than the number in Chicago alone, together with 
four others, ratify an amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
the liquor traffic in this country will be at an end. The Anti- 
Saloon League is laying defiftite plans to effect the passage of 
such amendment/* 

The conservative Independent (New York) makes this comment : 

"The progress of prohibition is seen in the fact that there are 
now in this country more than 500 cities and towns with a popu- 
lation of 5,000 or more in which the sale of alcoholic liquors is 
forbidden, and nearly 200 of them have over 10,000 population. 
There are nine States with a population of nearly 15,000,000, whose 
people have adopted prohibition. They begin to talk of a pro- 
hibition amendment to the Constitution, but the time for that is 
not yet, although nearly the last law under President Taft was to 
aid prohibition States to prevent the introduction of the poison. 
And yet people still say, what they say of the social evil, that the 
alcoholic evil has always existed, always will exist, and that the 
only way is to segregate it, localize it in poor quarters, and shut it 
out of the respectable residence districts.*' 

In this connection it is interesting to notice 

WHAT PROHIBITION HAS DONE FOR TENNESSEE, 
according to the Nashville Democrat. That journal reads the 
following vigorous lesson on the moral and political evils which 
have attended prohibition in Tennessee: 

"Tennessee has now had three years of prohibition and fusion. 
A little over three years ago the laws went into effect closing down 
distilleries and breweries, destroying the large values which had 
been invested in them, and extending prohibition to the large cities. 
Since these confiscatory and prohibitory statutes were enacted, 
what has happened? To what conditions has the State been re- 
duced? The principal cities, Republican and Democratic — ^that 
is to say, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nashville and Memphis — ^have 
been and now are "wide-open*' towns. The traffic has not dimin- 
ished and the consumption of liquors has increased. As a "pro- 
hibitory" measure, the statute is an acknowledged failure, and 
why? Because the people of Tennessee are not in favor of State- 
wide prohibition. They do not want these laws enforced, and 
therefore, they are not enforced. But while the laws are dead 
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letters, save at short, spasmodic intervals, they have brought 
about conditions that were unknown under Democratic and anti- 
State-wide rule. There is a growing disregard for la^yv, because 
men are accustomed to observe, its non-enforcement. While the 
authorities of the cities can close the open saloon, they cannot 
suppress clandestine traffic, and, making the best of a bad con- 
dition, they overlook the open saloon; but the power to close an 
open saloon and break up the proprietor of an expensive establish- 
ment is a power that even an honest but ambitious officer can 
exert with tremendous political effect, and it is a power which a 
dishonest officer can use to suppress and to *graft.' It is a con- 
dition which breeds the worst kinds of political machines, and the 
strongest of city 'bosses/ '* 

ANTI- SALOON LEAGUE TROUBLES. 

The Prohibition Party has taken the field against the Anti- 
Saloon League. A war of extermination, with the State of Mary- 
land as the beginning of the conflict, is shortly to be waged between 
these two organizations. Eugene Chafin, who is considered the 
ablest speaker and campaigner among the Prohibitionists, is to 
lead the forces under • the Prohibition Party. He has selected 
Maryland as the beginning of his campaign. He purposes to 
challenge the State superintendent of the Anti- Saloon League to 
show cause why that organization should exist at all. In a recent 
statement Mr. Chafin publicly declared: 

**The Anti-Saloon League of Maryland is merely an organi- 
zation whose business it is to mulct money from church-going 

ft 

people. Similar organizations have existed in other, parts of the 
United States. They disbanded when I got after them, and I 
drove their superintendents to work. Instead of living off the fat 
of the land, they had to leave the places in which they were oper- 
ating and get a job somewhere else." 

After Mr. Chafin disposes of Anderson he threatens similar 
campaigns in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York, where the 
League has been more or less a political nuisance. . . . 

At the Detroit Methodist Episcopal Conference, held at 
Alpena, Mich., on September 13th, 1912, a memorial was presented, 
urging that body to sever all connections with the Anti- Saloon 
League of America. The memorial, which set forth various- 
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damaging charges against the League, was vigorously supported' 
but failed to influence a majority of the delegates. 

The Western Yearly Meeting of Friends, a church organiza- 
tion of Indiana, lately voted to sever relations with the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

A DRASTIC PROHIBITION LAW. 

The West Virginia prohibition law, which goes into effect July 
1, 1914, is the most drastic that has been written in the statutes 
of any State. 

The word **liquors'' is construed to embrace all malt, vinous 
or spirituouos liquors, wine, porter, ale, beer or any other intoxi- 
cating drink, mixture or preparation of like nature; and all malt 
or brewed drinks, whether intoxicating or not, shall be deemed malt 
liquors within the meaning of the act; and all liquids, mixtures or 
preparations, whether patented or not, which will produce intoxi- 
cation, and aU beverages containing so much as one-half of one 
per centum of alcohol by volume, shall be deemed spirituous liquors. 

Under the provisions of the new law private consumers of 
whisky or other alcoholic drinks are not permitted to have more 
than half a pint of such intoxicants on their premises at any time 
and this amount can only be obtained as medicine on a physician's 
prescription. Only one prescription can be filled for each exami- 
nation by a physician, who must also make aiB&davit that the person 
receiving such prescription is not known to be addicted to the use of 
intoxicants or narcotic drugs. The new law carries with it for 
any violations a fine of from $100 to $500 for the first offense in 
addition to a jail sentence of from 30 days to 6 months. The 
second offense is to be prosecuted as a felony and carries a much 
heavier fine and penitentiary sentence of from one to five years. 
Clubs are not exempt and churches are permitted but a small 
quantity of wine for sacramental purposes. 

The express companies and common carriers are restricted to 
the amount of liquor and alcoholic stimulants they carry into the 
State. The records for such transportation must be kept in separate 
books and open to oiBBcers of the law. These officers do not have 
to secure search warrants, but can forcibly enter any building under 
suspicion and make an investigation. Drug stores are also included 
and are not permitted to import, handle or sell patent medicines 
containing more than one-half of one per cent, of alcohol. 
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The people of West Virginia will, however, have to pay the 
fiddler for their folly. Governor Glasscock calls attention to the 
need for additional taxes to make up the deficiency in public 
revenues that will follow the extinction of the licensed saloon. 

The loss of liquor revenue is particularly unfortunate at this 
time, because of the fact that the old litigation known as the 
* 'Virginia Debt** is now in the United States Courts, and should a 
decision be rendered against the State of West Virginia, the amount 
of the judgment rendered will be somewhere from ten to twenty- 
five millions of dollars. 

THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION. 

At its National Convention, held at Columbus, Ohio, in No- 
vember, the Anti- Saloon League adopted a declaration of principles, 
from which we quote the following: 

**It is wrong for the Government to accept revenue from the 
liquor traffic or to issue liquor or dealers' tax receipts in *dry' 
territory. 

**In order that Federal Legislation relating to the inter-State 
shipment of intoxicating liquors may be made effective, we urge 
upon the legislators of the various States the passage of laws pro- 
hibiting common carriers from transporting and delivering such 
intoxicating liquors into Prohibition territory. 

**We urge Congress to enact a law forbidding the use of the 
mails to the liquor traffic for advertising or soliciting the purchase 
of intoxicating .liquors in such territory. 

"We declare our settled conviction that license and regulation 
are inadequate to exterminate the liquor traffic. The license 
system, instead of eliminating the evils of the traffic, has become its 
last and strongest fortress. 

"We, therefore, declare for its national annihilation by an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution which shall forever 
inhibit throughout the territory of the United States the manu- 
facture and sale, and the importation, exportation and transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors to be used as a beverage.'' 

Included in the declaration was a pointed rebuke to Secretary 
Bryan for his interference in the Maryland Senatorial election, 
expressed as follows. 

"We declare it to be the sense of the League that when officials 
of the National Government interfere in an election in a State, the 
people have a right to expect them to take care that a candidate 
for whose election they intercede' upon National issues shall not 
be out of harmony with the convictions of the people upon moral 
issues in that State." 



DISCUSSING THE SALOON. 

REV. KARL REILAND, rector of St. George's Chtirch, New 
York, contributes a statement of his views on the same 
general subject of the drink evil and social reform to the 
New York Sun, He says in part: 

**I have been quoted as saying that I favor the existence of the 
saloon. That is true, with qualifications. 

"In the first place it seems to me there are two things we may 
try to do with reference to the Uquor traffic. One is to suppress it 
and the other to regulate it. To abolish the liquor traffic altogether 
is, in my judgment, out of the question, because it is impossible. 
To regulate it is within our power, and because it is immediately 
possible we should give ourselves to the establishment of such 
practical measures as will ameliorate the conditions we so justly 
deplore. 

'*We are not satisfied with the saloon as it exists to-day. Physi- 
cally and socially it is a secluded and seductive institution, and in 
its lower form is the breeding place of every species of vice and 
crime. But before we can dispense with it we must furnish a 
substitute. 

"As it now exists it seems to be necessary for a distinct class of 
people, and in a way it seems to satisfy a definite demand. It 
has been referred to by many writers on the subject as *the poor 
man's club.' For a comparatively small sum of money and upon 
a generous invitation he can obtain what he wishes to drink. He 
can eat at the free lunch cotmter and can meet and chat with his 
friends. There is no other place in the world offering so much for 
so little. 

"Persons of suflBcient means can afford to belong to clubs the 
membership of which is carefully guarded. Generally speaking, 
whoever has the money and the influence can acquire membership. 
The more fortunate classes of our people find beautifully appointed 
clubs all over the city. They are welcome to all the better hotels 
and restaurants, and a general air of privileged respectability 
appears to exist both as to places and the people one meets 
there. 
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"No one would think of taking the club away from the rich man. 
No one would think of denying him the privilege of having what 
he wishes to drink in these clubs. The hotel or high class restaurant 
which does not furnish beverages to its patrons has a hard time in 
the struggle for existence. Who will say that it is right to use all 
the power we can muster in an effort to abolish *the poor man's 
club' and leave untouched the clubs of a privileged class?'* * 

Recurring to the point of improving the saloon or finding a 
substitute for it, Dr. Reiland continues : 

**There are such substitutes in other countries. The Hofbrau 
houses and beer gardens of Germany are among the interesting 
places of Europe. Men go there with their wives and children 
and are able to purchase at small cost good food and pure beverages 
in clean and attractive buildings, and while they are thus eating 
and drinking may hear the best of music played by capable 
musicians. Drtuikenness, vulgarity, rudeness and lewdness, so 
common in and around saloons in the United States, are never 
seen there. 

"Something modelled after this kind can be established in New 
York, and I am convinced that any effort to do this would meet 
with a cordial and appreciative response, for it is a slander upon 
the less f orttmate classes among our people to say that they will not 
appreciate an effort of this kind made in their behalf and that they 
would wilfully choose the inferior rather than the superior and 
prefer vice and dirt to purity and cleanliness. A transformation 
of this kind would be a distinct invitation to moral improvement 
and to temperance instead of drunkenness. The fact is, you have 
got to supply what the people demand so far as, in the judgment 
of our sanest people, the demands are right and help rather than 
hurt the whole social body. 

"As between temperance and total abstinence I believe it is 
better to urge the former than the latter. Total abstinence should 
be the rule of life for those who cannot t6uch liquor without en- 
dangering their sobriety, but 'temperance' in all things is about 
the best text we can have for a rule of daily life." 

Concluding his remarks on this part of his subject, Dr. 
Reiland declared his belief that — 

**If our national drink were beer and we should take care to 
see that it was clean and pure in the making and dispensing of it. 
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we would go a long way toward national temperance and self-respect. 
An American Hofbrau is worth working for/' 

Commenting on Dr. Reiland's ideas, the Chicago Tribune says: 

"The minister in question will no doubt be criticised severely 

by persons opposed to compromising with the saloon. Less partisan 

citizens are likely to commend him for the sanity of his criticisms 

and the practicability of the remedies he suggests.** 

REFORMERS ON EXCISE LAWS. 

Dr. Frederic C. Howe, of the People's Institute, New York, 
recently expressed his views on the liquor question before the 
City Club of New York, and in an interview in the New York Times. 
He beUeves that the method of handUng the saloon question gives 
rise to graft and vice. Dr. Howe said in part. 

**The high-Ucense feature of the present law has had a dis- 
astrous effect. We imposed a license fee of $1,200 upon every 
place where liquor is sold, and f^w have taken the trouble to follow 
carefully and estimate the cost of this sumptuary legislation. In 
our efforts to cure one evil, we have created a score of others, worse 
than the one at which we aimed. 

"The Ucense exacted in New York is equal to a tax of $25 per 
week. In order to pay the State that tax, which must be paid, 
regardless of business conditions, at least 1,000 drinks must be sold. 
At least 125 to 150 people must be induced to take a drink in every 
place in which liquor is sold, in order that the State may be paid 
its tax. 

"In order to pay this tax, the saloon keeper mtist push the sale 
of whisky, rather than that of beer, .and he sells to women, children 
and habitual drunkards. 

**It is not impossible that this high license fee may make the 
saloon-keeper link gambUng and a worse vice with his liquor 
btisiness, in order to make both ends meet. 

"The by-product oi this high Ucense has resulted in an increased 
ntmiber of drunkards and a body of drinkers worse harmed by their 
drink than drinkers need be. It has not decreased the ntimber of 
saloons, and has almost done away with leisurely drinking, at least 
in the saloons. 

"In European cotmtries, where the high license is unknown, 
drinking is relatively harmless, because it is done slowly, and not 
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by stealth. It promotes sociability and thus adds to the happiness 
of the people.*' 

Dr. Howe pointed out that our excise laws are the product of 
another day. 

**We have advanced along other lines, and there is room for 
advancement in the solution of the liquor question. It will be 
found when the city is permitted to handle this question, as it does 
the health question and questions of other public welfare, and when 
it is permitted to allow the sale of beer in some places without 
a license fee, or with a very nominal fee, and, in other places, to 
exact a heavy fee; in this way, places would exist where a man 
could take his family, and enjoy a glass of beer, and the disreputable 
places would be rooted out, not only by an excessive license fee, 
but by the revocation of the license, which should be in the hands 
of the city, without appeal from its decision.** 

It is significant that Mr. Geo. Haven Putnam, the well-known 
publisher, who has served as a member of the Committee of Fourteen, 
holds views of the same general tenor. Mr. Putnam says (in the 
National Municipal Review): 

**I do not myself believe that New York City or any other great 
community can be made moral by legislation. I am convinced 
that it is unwise and unfair to bring upon a body of officials the 
pressure and the temptation to which the officers and the rank and 
file of the police are exposed in having in their hands the oppor- 
tunity of selling the privilege of breaking the law, and who are, in 
fact, under instructions, obedience to which is essential for their 
own continued service, to make such sale and to extend the con- 
tinued protection. 

**I believe that the control of its domestic affairs should be 
left in the hands of the voters of the city, and that the well-meaning 
up-State farmers, who can have no direct knowledge of our muni- 
cipal conditions and difficulties should be freed from any responsi- 
bility for the management of our problems. The measures for .the 
control or the supervision of vice of one kind or another would, 
under a home rule government, be shaped according to the standard 
of our own citizens. No laws can be effectively and consistently 
enforced which ate not in accord with the ideals, the wishes, and the 
convictions of a substantial majority of the voters of the community. 
Laws which, instead of being enforced, are left as empty shams, lead 
to contempt for government and for the makers of law, and are 
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demoralizing as well to the officials, who are charged with their 
enforcement, as to the people who axe permitted to break them at 
will or as a result of graft payments." 

Mr. Putnam is persuaded that if the city of New York had in its 
hands the control of the liquor business, certain of the present 
restrictions would certainly be removed. Liquor selling on Sunday 
would, for instance, be permitted during certain hours, as is found 
advisable in London and in other European cities. 



CHILDREN OF DRINKING PARENTS NOT INFERIOR. 

THE American Magazine^ in its January, 1913, number, pub- 
lished an article by Albert Jay Nock, author of "The New 
Science and its Findings," which gave the results of Prof. 
Karl Pearson's investigation of the families of drunkards and 
teetotalers. The article was entitled, '*Is It True?" and has 
elicited considerable press comment. 

We summarize Mr. Nock's article below, in view of its import- 
ance. The findings of the Galton Laboratory investigations have 
been heretofore noticed in our Year Book. 

"I had always been taught that drunken parents are apt to 
produce imperfect children," writes Mr. Nock, "and, for my own 
part, I never had any doubt about it, until I visited the Galton 
Laboratory for Eugenics at the University of London. The in- 
vestigations of the Galton Laboratory, as far as they go, throw such 
serious doubt on the accepted belief, that we ought to suspend 
judgment and call in further evidence. The Galton Laboratory 
counts up the accomplished facts in order to see whether the thing 
really has happened, instead of following in the footsteps of other 
scientists, who simply argue that such and such a thing ought to 
happen, and therefore must happen. While the study of alcoholism 
may lead us to believe that drunken parents ought to produce a 
large percentage of defectives, the only way to turn this belief into 
a certainty is to count up the children and see whether they are 
really defective. 

"When we see a man who drinks, and is poor, we infer that he 
is poor because he drinks. He may be, but again, he may drink 
because he is poor. Miss Willard said it was as often true one way 
as the other, and Tom L. Johnson agreed with her. Then there is 
a third distinctive possibility. He may be poor because he is 
ineiB&cient; and his ineiB&ciency and drunkenness alike may both 
be results of defective stock, which does not mean an inebriate 
stock, by any means. 

"The Galton Laboratory has tried to find out the effect of 
parental drinking on children, by strict inheritance in physique 
or mentaUty. For this purpose, the Laboratory took reports of 
school-children in various cities of Great Britain. The children 
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were taken wholly at random, and their mass amounted to a liberal 
random sample of average children of the United Kingdom, rep- 
resenting all classes. They were ranged with reference to but one 
thing — the ascertained drinking-habits of their parents. I saw 
the completed reports from Edinburgh and Manchester, and the 
returns from Glasgow were largely in. 

**The Laboratory took this large collective sample of English 
childhood, and set out to determine the relation between parental 
drinking and the height, weight, intelligence, eyesight, character 
of diseases, and the death-rate of these children. 

**They found that the average height of the children whose 
parents drank (putting all ages together) was 47.9 inches, and of 
non-drinking parents, 47.5 inches. The average of the former was 
55.0 lbs., and of the latter, 53.8 lbs. 

**The children whose parents drank averaged 9.8 years, while 
the children of sober parents averaged 9.4 years. The conclusion 
was that the drinking of parents had no appreciable effect upon 
the height or weight of these children. The old maxim, that *drink- 
ing stunts one's children' was shown to be without foundation, as 
far as the material of this investigation was concerned. 

*'Then the painstaking Laboratory considered separately the 
statistics of fathers and mothers, boys and girls. It was found that 
while the drinking of the father did not appear to have any eflEect 
upon either the boys or the girls, the mother's drinking showed a 
slight relation. The girls showed more bad effects than the boys, 
and it is probable, therefore, that it was the environment of the home 
that was chiefly responsible. A drinking mother bespeaks poorer 
care for the children than a drinking father, and girls feel it more 
than boys. 

**The employment of the mother was a factor, too. An em- 
ployed mother has less time to look after her children, and the 
Edinburgh report showed that 43.6 per cent, of the drinking mothers 
were employed and only 26.4 per cent, of the sober mothers. For 
the eflEects of drinking of the parents upon the general health, the 
children were divided into four classes, the healthy, the delicate, 
the epileptic and the phthisical, and those who died young. The 
results showed clearly, that there was no connection between 
parental drinking and good or bad health, on the part of the children. 

**0f all the things that we have been accustomed to assume as 
Ukely, one of the foremost is that parental drinking weakens the 
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wits pf the children. It was so untrue in the case of these English 
children, that the investigation proved a slight balance the other 
way. 

'*To drinking fathers there were bom 34 per cent, of defective 
sons and 30 per cent, of defective daughters; to drinking mothers, 
40 per cent, of defective sons and 24 per cent, of defective daughters. 

**To sober fathers, there were bom 41 per cent, of defective 
sons and 31 per cent, of defective daughters; to sober mothers, 39 
per cent, of defective sons and 30 per cent, of defective daughters. 

**The examination of the eye-sight of these English school- 
children resulted in bringing forth two remarkable facts: The 
larger proportion of normal eyes was found among the children of 
drinking parents, and the larger proportion of various classified 
diseases of the eye among the children of sober parents. The tables 
showed that, if anything, the children of drinking parents had better 
eye-sight than the children of sober parents. 

**This discovery reminded the Laboratory of another curious 
thing. In a previous investigation, it was noticed that where the 
housing conditions were bad or congested, or the parents of de- 
praved morals, the eye-sight of the children was good. It occurred 
to the Laboratory that the cause was probably the same in both 
cases — that the child spent more time out doors. Bad living 
conditions tend to drive children out doors, and so do drunken 
parents. 

"The death-rate among the children proved that the abolition 
of alcohol wotold not make a difference of one per cent, in the in- 
crease of the population. Professor Pearson sums up the result 
of the investigation by saying that *no marked relation of any kind 
has been found between intelligence, physique or disease of the 
offspring and parental alcoholism, in any of the cases investigated.' " 



ALCOHOL— USE AND ABUSE. 

ALCOHOLIC beverages play so important a part in the life of 
the soldier that Colonel Charles H. Melville, one of the 
world's most distinguished military sanitarians — ^he long 
served as expert in sanitation to the British War 06&ce — ^was forced, 
in a series of campaigns, to investigate the subject at first hand. 
"Alcohol,*' we find him saying, in an elaborate work on "Military 
Hygiene and Sanitation," "can supply energy and therefore might 
be classed under the trae foods. Jts true dietetic value does not, 
however, lie in this direction," adds Colonel Melville, "but in that of 
assisting the general processes of assimilation and digestion by the 
physical and mental excitement which it produces, and it is, 
therefore, rightly placed tmder the heading; of 'stimulants.' " 

"Strictly speaking," Colonel Melville declares in a highly 
interesting chapter on food and dietetics, "alcohol must be looked 
on as a food, since its combustion in the body produces a certain 
amotmt of 'heat and thus saves for the use of the body an *isody- 
namic' quantity of fat or carbohydrate. In actual practice 
it, however, cannot be used as a food, since in quantities 
sufl&cient to produce any substantial supply of energy the effect 
on the central nervous system would be so great as completely 
to neutralize any good effects so produced. It occupies, in fact, 
much the same position qua food in the human body as . it does 
qua fuel outside. A spirit lamp is an extremely convenient 
lamp if it is required to boil a kettle in a hurry, but an extremely 
bad one if it is required to, light or heat a room. Alcohol is a bad 
food if it is required to supply energy for a forced march, but an 
extremely good one when it is necessary to sptir a man to make 
himself comfortable for the night, instead of collapsing into an 
unrefreshing sleep, unsheltered or imfed. ..." 

Taking up the question of moderate indulgence the author says: 
'*To begin with, no one ever does, as a matter of fact, drink 
'alcohol.' The strongest spirits usually constmaed consist of about 
half and half of alcohol and water. Again, no man who habitually 
or even frequently consumed raw spirits could be described as a 
moderate drinker. Therefore, in the second place, the average man 
takes his alcohol diluted with from about 15 to 95 parts of water, in 
proportion as he drinks the ordinary whiskey-and-soda or some of 
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the lighter wines or beers. In addition to the water, he adds sugars, 
coloring matter, bitters and other flavoring matters to the already 
diluted alcohol. Again, a man who drinks even this diluted and 
' flavored alcohol to any great extent, on an empty stomach, could 
not well be called a moderate drinker. Therefore, in the third 
place, this alcohol already highly diluted and flavored is mixed in 
the stomach in the enormous majority of cases with solid food of 
some nature or other. Lastly, the term 'moderate drinker' would 
not in general be applied to a man who drank spirits, beer or wine 
at his morning meal or, indeed, who indulged in a glass of the same 
*in the middle of the morning.' Therefore, in the fourth place, 
this diluted and flavored alcohol is not consumed before a good half 
of the day's work is presumably done." Colonel Melville thinks 
the majority of his readers wotdd recognize as a moderate drinker 
■ a man who drank a moderate amotmt of wine, or spirits and water 
or beer at his meals, with perhaps a whisky-and-soda after his 
daily game of polo or what-not, and another as **a night cap" before 
going to bed, and who was not in the habit of drinking anything 
at all of this nature before the midday meal. 

Accepting the stated definition, Colonel Melville asks if there 
be any evidence that men who follow such a course of life are worse 
men physically and morally than the men who abstain altogether? 
He replies: 

**I think not. The description just given would apply to the 
great majority of educated, active-bodied men in the British Isles, 
and, in fact, throughout Europe. Sir Victor Horsley produces 
statistics to show the great difference in mortality between total 
abstainers and moderate drinkers, and, indeed, these are the strong- 
est arguments he adduced. But I cannot see that there is any 
assurance that the numbers returned as moderate drinkers do not 
in fact include a great many people who had no claim to that title. 
It is but rarely that a man will openly acknowledge to being a 
dnmkard, and I therefore pay the less attention to the statistics 
of this kind. I will venture an attempt to arrive at the truth in 
another manner. The proportion of teetotalers amongst the 
oiBBcers of the army is comparatively small; the immense majority 
are moderate drinkers — ^in other words, they habitually constime 
about the amount of alcohol which I have laid down above as being 
the average standard of that class, and would look on any marked 
excess above that amount as depriving the individual concerned of 
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the right to be called a 'moderate drinker.' Probably 75 per cent, 
consume less than half that amount. Nevertheless in spite of the 
fact that, though the majority of these men indulge in a habit 
which, according to Sir Victor Horsley, should have *a most in- * 
jurious influence on health and life,' the class to which they belong 
will compare favorably as regards health, activity, and longevity, 
with any other in the country, and that in spite of the fact that 
many of them are handicapped by exposure to trying climates. 

** Again, it is often stated that the health of the race is affected 
by even moderate drinking. Quite apart from the fact that this 
statement is unsupported by any statistical evidence,, it must be 
remembered that the present living members of the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian races, which for so many centuries have played a 
leading, if not the leading, part in the history of the world, are 
descended from a stock peculiarly addicted to the free consumption 
of alcohol, and that, speaking for our own race, the British, a 
hundred years ago drunkenness was rife from the cabinet minister 
to the coal heaver. Whether the race be degenerated at the present 
day or not is a matter of opinion." 

AN OPTIMISTIC WISE MAN. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson, of New York, one of the most eminent 
physicians of the day, read a paper before the American Public 
Health Association at Washington, D. C. (1912) that is reproduced 
in the March (1913) ntmiber of the American Journal of Public 
Health, The article deals with the defective classes, and treats of 
methods to prevent their increase. Dr. Hutchinson takes a de- 
cided stand on the part that alcohol plays in the production of such 
defectives, and his conclusions are those of a man versed in the 
subject of which he treats. 

**Is it true," asks Dr. Hutchinson, **that we are filling our jails 
and asylums and homes for dependents, because of the use of 
alcohol (and disease). The general trend of investigation tends in 
favor of the view that alcohol is a germ poison, picking out the weak 
individuals and detecting the weak spots in the community, instead 
of actually causing them. We can hardly imagine it to be other- 
wise, when we remember the way otir ancestors used to boast of 
the number of bottles of port they could carry. We would all have 
been dead long ago if mere alcohol had been sufficient to produce 
defectiveness." 
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Dr. Hutchinson quoted the pledge of the first temperance 
Society in New England, formed less than a century ago, and re- 
ferred to the standards that obtained .at that time. The pledge 
ran: **We, the undersigned, l^elieving in the evil effect of strong K 
drink, do hereby pledge ourselves on our sacred honor that we will 
not get drunk more than four times a year. Muster Day, Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving and Christmas." 

"That was the beginning of the first temperance society," 
said Dr. Hutchinson, "and a community which could stand such 
potations and saturations is not going to be seriously damaged by 
the drinking that is going on at the present date. I believe that, 
instead of producing defectiveness, alcohol (and disease) merely 
pick it out and we should regard the drunkard as emphatically 
not to be trusted to reproduce the race. Also I believe that our 
laws as regards the divorcing of such individuals should be made 
practically self-acting, instead of encouraging good women to marry 
men of this description in the hope of reforming them by their 
Christian principles and their good example; that, I think is dis- 
tinctly immoral, I care not who has upheld such a position. 

**We can pile up perfectly enormous and appalling figures, 
running up into the hundreds of thousands, of the different types 
of defectives, but taken altogether, they do not come to more than 
4% or 5% of the total commtmity. 95% of the commtmity are 
bom normal and sound, and the vast majority of us, no matter what 
strains we should be subjected to, are hopelessly and monotonously 
sane, not even cranky enough to be interesting. The general 
average of the race is high and good, and the real field of eugenics, 
in my judgment, is the recognition of this fact, first of all. 

"We must alter our attitude to the great mass of the people. 
We have actually taken, in otir inspired intelligence, that 2% or 3% 
of defectives as the creatures which all men would become, if they 
were not held down by the strong hand of the law, or upheld by the 
support of religion. We have pictured 2% or 3% of defectives as 
the basal type of the entire community, and have allowed that to 
color our laws, our prison regulation and our methods of what we 
are pleased to term justice, until we have produced a code which, 
for savagery, stupidity, and ineffectiveness to 97% of the com- 
munity, was never needed for a moment, except by the 3% of un- 
fortunates at the lower end of the scale. 

**We should recognize that the tendency of 95% of humanity 
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is upward and forward, and that the vast majority of men would be 
law-abiding if there were no laws. That the place where our 
geniuses and our great men and desirable individuals are bred and 
bom, is in that 76% to 86% of the race, which is the backbone and 
seed-bed of every people, and that the main thing needed in eugenics 
is to preserve and conserve the virtues of the heredity of 90% of us. 
"I believe that we shall come to feel more and more that the 
man who is to be chiefly regarded is the average man and not the 
exceptional man, neither the exceptionally and unnecessarily gpod 
nor the exceptionally bad. That the people to whom we should 
direct our attention and for whose welfare we should work, are, 
in Lincoln's phrase, 'the great, plain people whom God Almighty 
must have loved, because he made so many of them.'" 



HOW CIDER AIDS PROHIBITION. 

CIDER continues to be the most important, as well as the cheap- 
est thirst-alleviative in prohibition territory. It has twice as 
much alcohol as beer and often as much as French claret. 
There are other varities of greater potency — ^and all reconcile the 
farmer to statutory drought. Cider is a great stand-by in Maine 
and Kansas, and attempts to suppress the sale and use of it in these 
States are not seriously regarded by the consimiers thereof. 

In the Kansas State Bulletin^ February, 1913, Prof. H. Louis 
Jackson, analyst to the State Board of Health, makes the following 
report: 

The frequency with which the food inspectors find so-called 
cider selling in ICansas, coupled with the facts that the products are 
almost never true cider and that they usually contain a high per 
cent, of alcohol, has led to the belief that they were merely a con- 
venient vehicle for the sale of intoxicating beverages in a prohibition 
State. 

How these products compare with beer and wine is seen from 
the following facts: In seventy-six samples of American malt 
liquors the average alcoholic content was 5.61, and the highest 7.8.5 
Of fifteen other samples the highest alcoholic content in beer was 
7.07, and the average 4.46; the highest in ale was 6.37, and the 
average was 4.49. 

Analyses of German, French, Austrian, Russian, Italian and 
Spanish wines given by K5nig show the lowest alcoholic content 
to be 6.94, and the highest 16.77, while out of sixteen samples nine, 
or over half of the samples, were below 10.3 per cent, of alcohol 
by volume. 

Of the 31 products listed below of those containing alcohol 
there are: 

1, 2 per cent, alcohol one 2, 4 per cent, alcohol. . . .two 

4, 6 per cent, alcohol.. . .eight 6, 8 per cent, alcohol. . fifteen 

8,;10 per cent, alcohol, .three 10, 12 per cent, alcohol.. ..two 

Therefore, over 74 per cent, of them contain from 4 to 8 per 
cent, of alcohol, or as much as strong beer and ale, while five run 
from 8 to 12 per cent., which is as high as many foreign wines. 

The Bulletin of the North Dakota Pure Food Department has 
this to say on * 'alcoholic ciders:*' 
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"Fresh ciders contain little of alcohol. Hard ciders may 
contain from three to six per cent., occasionally somewhat more, 
possibly as high as eight per cent, of alcohol. Artificial ciders 
contain naturally no alcohol, excepting alcohol be added in some 
form or some material to produce alcohol in the preparation of the 
same. 

* 'These artificial ciders are registered for sale in the State, 
therefore complying with the Registration Law, made from apple 
base, and contain from eight to nearly twelve per cent., nmning 
about eleven per cent, as a rule, in alcoholic content. Now analyses 
show that this alcohol was never derived as a normal constituent 
from the apple base. Either the alcohol has been added directly 
to the product in its preparation, or a product readily forming 
alcohol has been used. Cider containing from ten to twelve per 
cent, alcohol is an unfit article of beverage to be used in any com- 
munity. It is not the natural and genuine product. It is as much 
an intoxicating beverage as any of the other spirituous drinks 
upon the market." 

In his fifth annual report, Dr. J. S. Abbott, Food and Drug 
Commissioner of Texas, touches on the question of the sale of 
fortified cider. Dr. Abbott says: 

"Analyses of the common brand of cider upon the Texas market 
have been made. These modem ciders are made of the juice of 
the apple fortified with cane sugar or glucose and then fermented. 
If there were any logic in the English language, such a compoimd 
would be called *apple wine,' just as grape jtdce fortified with 
sugar and fermented is *wine,' or 'grape wine.' 

"These apple wines are sold right along in prohibition territory, 
notwithstanding they contain from 8 to 10 per cent, of alcohol, 
about the same that ordinary wine contains, and there is no fuss 
made about it. But it seems that a farmer cannot grow grapes 
in the sandy land and sell the wine he makes from these grapes. 
He can grow apples, however, and make and sell all the apple wine 
he pleases, because perchance it is called 'cider, fortified with sugar' 
— and even get by the Internal Revenue Ofiicers." 

The Indiana State Bulletin reports: 

During the month of January, last, 100 of the 165 sample of 
food analyzed were passed as legal. Of the 60 ciders examined, 34 
were illegal, in most instances being so classed because of the 
presence of benzoate of soda added as a preservative. This practice 
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is in direct violation of the law and cases have been filed against 
the manufacturers of the cider, nearly all of which was distributed 
by one dealer. A carload of cider, containing 100 barrels, shipped 
to Evansville, was seized under the Federal Food Law, and is now 
in the custody of the United States Marshal awaiting disposition. 
This cider contained benzoate of soda, although the packages were 
unmarked. 

The Council of Milford, Del., has passed an ordinance for- 
bidding the sale of sweet country cider. This is the last word in 
local option. The place has been "dry** since 1905. A similar 
ordinance is in force at Georgetown, Del., likewise **dry." When a 
number of farmers brought to Milford cider just made from fall 
apples they were warned not to sell it imder the penalty of being 
fined $25. The inhibition also includes vinegar for housewives. 
The farmers of lower Delaware have banded together and declare 
they will test the law. 

Gov. Haines of Maine, in his inaugural address called for a 
strict enforcement of the prohibition law, declaring that the poptilar 
vote of last year, which decided by a small majority to keep pro- 
hibition in the State Constitution, had settled the question. The 
Boston Herald, commenting on the Governor's address, says: 

"The hypocrisy with which the liquor problem is handled in 
Maine is shown clearly in the exemptions in favor of cider. The 
farmers have their cider without interference or formality of any 
license system, and nobody denies that hard cider has been the cause 
of many crimes against life and property in the rural sections. Yet 
it is the country vote — the vote of the men who make cider and drink 
it and treat their neighbors on it — that forces the city laborer to 
break the law to get a mug of less harmful beer. And thousands '^ 
of city people who vote for prohibition patronize the express com- 
panies that do a rushing business under the present conditions. 
The hypocrisy thus engendered has permeated every branch of the 
political and official life of Maine, whatever party is in power." 



ALCOHOLIC DMNK A HELP TO MANKIND. 

MANKIND in the mass seems better for alcohol, says a. writer 
in Harper's Weekly. Totally abstinent races and peoples do 
not seem to get ahead. For instance, the strip of northern 
Africa extending from Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean and from the 
Sahara Desert to the Mediterranean was in the days of Carthage the 
garden spot of the world. In those days when its inhabitants drank 
— some too much, others not as much as they would have liked and 
others not at all — ^the country was lively and prosperous. Now 
for over a thousand years these people have been total abstainers 
and they have proven themelves incapable of self-government. 

Persia in the days of her later greatness construed the Koran 
very liberally and old Omar himself is indicative of their habits. 
They were doubtless very bad in regard to alcohol. 

Then came a revival and with it a stricter construction of the 
Holy Book; the sinfulness as well as the evil of wine-bibbing was 
impressed upon the people, abstinence was enforced and concur- 
rently with this came the decay of Persian art. The wonderful 
pottery, the embroideries, the tapestries, the rugs, with their sense 
of joyous life, everything giving the impression that the artist who 
created it must have simg as he worked, are from the golden days 
before the people of Persia went to sleep. There is no evidence 
that the artists who made these things of such surpassing beauty 
were drinking men. They surely would not have done such work 
had they drunk too much. We only know as a fact that concur- 
rent with this marvelous development of Persian art the Persians 
drank, and that Persian art withered and died concurrently with the 
introduction of what amounted to prohibition. 

In this country we have also had illuminating experiences. 
For instance, in Maine after Neal Dow had incited State-wide 
prohibition the Greenback idea found favor among the voters 
and a majority of them followed the notion that a promise to pay 
is payment. They lost their grip on things, and the sober, steady 
sense of fainress to everybody seemed to depart from them. So 
also in Iowa and Kansas, with prohibition came populism, the 
vagaries of Jerry Simpson, and the idea that if one is a farmer'he 
should have unlimited credit at the treasury of the government. 
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In Georgia, Texas and other Southern States prohibition amend- 
ments were followed by increased abnormalities towards negroes; 
where erstwhile they lynched, they now burn at the stake. 

These apparent sequelae of total abstinence from the use of 
alcohol, on the part of large groups of people taken collectively, 
show a remarkable series of phenomena. Viewed inversely as to 
elapsed time. We note as early symptoms the lynchings and burnings 
in the Southern States, Populism in the West, and the Greenback 
heresy in Maine, stupor in Persia, and in northern Africa hopeless 
inability, a race intellectually dead. In other words, intense 
excitabiUty with entire loss of inhibitory powers, unrestrained 
passions, great excitement over foolish ideas, and final collapse— 
the evidence of drunkenness in all its stages. Therefore, although 
not conclusively proven, it would seem to point to the view that 
the practice of total abstinence from alcohol by a whole people 
results in the appearance of serious national intoxication. 

If this view is justified we should seek the cause and test out 
such theories as present themselves.* 

The apparent national drunkenness that goes with abstinence 
is possibly an auto-intoxication, but it may also be the natural way 
of the animal man. His cruel savagery we find in the methods of 
modem warfare, his selfishness and deceit we find in the attitude of 
nations treating with one another; in short the group would seem 
to represent the individual, unimproved. The normal man is not 
a good citizen until he learns how. Ages of life of his forebears in 
the woods, in the huts, and in caves, have predisposed him toward 
selfishness with little heed for anvone outside of his immediate 
family or clan. Conscious of the eyes of others, as a member of 
civilized society, he restrains himself more or less; but without these 
social inhibitions he is like a savage, or a man poisoned with alcohol. 
For alcohol destroys these inhibitions for the time being, and the 
old sajdng, in vino Veritas^ truthfully indicates that in drunkenness 
the veneer of civilization becomes transparent, and one sees the wild 
man, as he is, underneath. 

We learn from Professor Ehrlich that when a poison is taken 
into the system there are immediately formed side-chains, so-called, 
of anti-bodies which counteract the work of the poison. There 
can be no question but that alcohol is a poison if taken in excess 
(even as common table salt is), and it is also presumable that when 
so taken into the system there are anti-bodies formed which help 
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us to overcome its evil effects. Indeed, they may go further in their 
good work than we are aware. Their presence may account for the 
sanity, balance, sobriety, and give-and-take qualities that are 
found among peoples who drink in reason and which seem to be 
singularly absent from peoples that are wholly abstemious. Do the 
anti-bodies, then, make for sweet reasonableness among those who 
can stand the alcohol? The real question, which does not seem to 
have been answered thus far by physiological experiment or other- 
wise, is whether, among the great majority who do not drink to 
excess and yet who do drink within reason, there is induced by 
these anti-bodies an indisposition to give away to excess and a 
disposition to act in harmony with others. This is the path which 
lekds unto civilization. 



CHESTERTON ON PROHIBITION. 

GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, the English moraUst and 
humorist, has recently delivered himself in an entertaining 
fashion in the Illustrated London News, regarding that 
social meddling which restdts in Prohibition, so-called. 

"I am glad to see that the protests are beginning to rise against 
those crazy exaggerations of the philanthropists, who are always 
wanting us to sacrifice the natural to the unnatural and the certain 
to the possible. * Our social reformers have a wonderful way of 
manufacturing fifty fresh vices on the pretence of suppressing one. 
For instance, there is the maze of immorality that spreads whenever 
a State attempts the ridiculous experiment called Total Prohibition. 
I was told by a friend who had travelled in what the Americans call 
a *dry State' that his innocent request for a glass of whiskey in a 
hotel had been answered by radiant and animated directions as to 
where he could find 'the hat room.' His first feeling was that the 
hat room was the headquarters of the Mad Hatter, who evidently 
ran the hotel. • His second was a dim speculation as to how whiskey 
tasted when drunk out of a hat. At last it occurred to him that 
*hat room' was American for what we commonly call 'doiak room;' 
but even then he could not imagine what it had to do with whiskey. 
He soon found out; for everything was quite ready, and the custom 
was clearly in full swing. In the cloak room were stored a number 
of strapped trunks and suit cases labelled in the names of various 
fictitious American citizens and crammed with bottles of beer, wine 
or spirits. Prom these he was handsomely regaled; and the trunk 
was then strapped up again, so that if the police entered that temple 
of abstinence the management could profess ignorance of the con- 
tents of luggage left in its charge. 

Now, suppose my friend had drunk four times as much whiskey 
as he wanted and rolled dead drunk down the front steps of the hotel, 
could he have fallen lower than the lowness of that exquisite legal 
fiction? See what a number of new sins the 'dry State' succeeds in 
creating in the course of failing to cure that of drunkenness. The 
man going to the hat room has all the drunkenness he wants, with 
the following additions: (l) He has become a liar, calling things 
by false names and doing one thing while pretending to do another; 
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(2) he has become a rebel and a bad citizen, intriguing against the 
law of his country and the efficiency of its public service; (3) he has 
become a coward,. shrinking through personal fear of consequences 
from acts of which he is not morally ashamed; (4) he has become a 
seducer and a bad ejcample, bribing other men to soil their own 
simpUcity and dignity; (6) he has become a most frightftil fool, 
playing a part in an ignominious antic from which his mere physical 
self-respect could hardly recover; (6) he has, in all probability, 
come much nearer than he would in any other way to having a 
craving for alcohol. For anything sought with such terrible 
secrecy and pertinacity has a great tendency to become magnetic 
and irresistible in itself; a sort of fetich. 

**And all that brought about in order to prevent a man getting 
a glass of whiskey — ^which he gets after all. People who support 
such prohibitions can have no care for human morality at all." 



POVERTY THE MAIN CAUSE OF INTEMPERANCE. 

I HAVE been a member of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union for twenty-five years. The line of argument many 
temperance workers make today as to the cause of poverty, I 
used to make myself. They say that if the workingman wotild 
keep away from the saloon and quit drinking, he and his family 
would have the necessaries of life, if not its comforts. They cite 
specific cases and then draw their general conclusions from a few 
isolated facts. 

'There's Mr. Smith's family," says a W. C. T. U. member, 
"in destitute circumstances. Mr. Smith is dnmk the greater part 
of the time, so that he cannot keep a job when he gets one." "And 
there's Mr. Brown, my next door neighbor," exclaims another white 
ribboner; "his wife and children objects of charity because he spends 
his time and money in the saloon. ' ' I heard one of our prominent State 
temperance workers say but a short time ago, speaking of the army 
of children working in the cotton mills of the South, that if their 
fathers would keep sober and go to work, child labor would cease. 
Now what are the real facts in the case? Is temperance the 
immediate cause of poverty, or, on the other hand, does poverty 
largely act as a cause in producing intemperance? And today, 
under the present industrial system, are not a large proportion 
of the workers poor, even though total abstainers? 

Two things are absolutely essential for a workingman to have 
the necessaries of life. First, work to do, and second, large enough 
wages to meet the needs of himself and family. If he is employed 
only a part of the time and his wages are low, poverty must as a 
matter of fact follow whether he drinks or not. 

In the year 1903, Carroll D. Wright gave the percentage of 
those unemployed during some portion of the year as 49.8 per cent. 
(See Eighteenth Annual Labor Report, page 42) . The census of 1900 
placed it in round numbers at 6,468,964 or 22.8 per cent, of the total. 
Commissioner Wright enumerates some of the causes of idle- 
ness as follows: 

Establishments closed 66 . 96 per cent. 

Sickness 23 . 66 per cent. 

Strikes 2 . 67 per cent. 

Accidents 1 . 66 per cent. 

Drunkenness 26 per cent. 
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Prom this report simply a fraction of 1 per cent, of the idleness 
among workingmen is caused by intemperance, comparatively a 
smaU proportiorarises from strikes, but the shutting down of mms, 
factories, mines and other industries causes over one-half of the 
idleness, while the large per cent, of sickness as a cause is largely 
attributable to a disregard, to a criminal extent, of the employers 
of labor for the health of their employees. 

Less than 3 per cent, of the appalling total of idleness which 
exists in this country can be charged to the working class. 

Now let us glance briefly at the wages paid and see if they are 
commensurate with the needs of the working class. 

Under the present system of capitalism it is to the interest of 
the employing class to have a large army of unemployed pitted 
against the employed. This competition for a chance to work 
minimizes wages, by making labor a commodity in the market, its 
price governed by the law of supply and demand. At least one- 
fourth of the working class employed get no more than $10 per 
week for their labor. Periods of unemplojmient, which occur to 
most of them, cut this amount down in the course of the year. 
In the majority of cases 20 to 25 per cent, of these wages must go 
for rent, leaving from $6 to $7 a week for the living expeness of a 
family of three or four or more. Does it look as if these poorly 
paid workers, if they were only thrifty and frugal and left drink 
alone, would keep the wolf from the door? 

If the saloons were all closed and the people were all total 
abstainers, the pall of poverty would still hang over the home of 
the workingman, because of his enforced idleness at times and the 
poor wages paid for his labor. 

It is a fact that all careful students of social conditions today 
recognize that intemperance, as it exists among the poor, is more 
truly the result of poverty than the cause. Prof. Richard G. Ely 
says: **We should never forget the temptations to intemperance 
which lie in the character of. the toil of many laborers. Many 
hours are regarded by competent authorities as a cause which 
predisposes to the use of intoxicants. . The strain of work by the 
side of rapidly moving machinery on the nervous system is another 
predisposing cause of intemperance which has attracted serious 
attention." 

Prands E. Willard said: "Under the searchlight of knowledge 
in these later days it is folly for us longer to ignore the mighty 
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power of poverty to induce evil habits of every kind. It was only 
our ignorance of the condition of the industrial classes that mag- 
nified a single propaganda and minimized every other, so that the 
temperance people, in earlier days, believed that if men and women 
were temperate all other material good would follow in the strain 
of that great grace. 

"The only way to have a sober people is to strike at the root 
of the evil which causes inebriety. Poverty, many hours of labor, 
the nerve-strain under which men toil, the anxiety from the in- 
security of their jobs; remove all these, and in a sliort time the 
demand for a stimulant would cease and drunkenness would be 
unknown.*' 

I call upon the Woman's Christian Temperance Union and 
other temperance organizations to get down to the bed rock cause 
of the drink habit! It is folly to work with eflEects; yea, it is crimi- 
nal, in the light of the knowledge we have. 

— Mary E. Garbutt in the Garment Worker. 



DMNK AS A CAUSE OF CMME. 

AT the meeting' of the International Statistical Institute, 
held in September, 1913, Dr. Hoegel, of Vienna, a well- 
known criminologist and attorney-general, discussed at 
length the value of trying to measure the causes of crime statistically. 
He maintains emphatically that most efforts in this direction fail 
because of the exceeding complexity and diffictilty of the subject. 
He is particularly severe upon current attempts to establish a 
causative relation between drink and crime. Having referred, 
to statistics dealing with external instigations to criminal acts 
(of which drink may be one), he mentions the impossibility of dif- 
ferentiating them from inner tendencies or instigations to do wrong. 
The only conclusion one can reach is that certain external insti- 
gations serve to promote the commitment of crime; but this wisdom 
is nothing new and therefore not worth the trouble of finding out. 
Statistics can never lay bare the extent and significance of single 
circumstances ; they can only mislead. Then he proceeds : 

"An especially instructive circtunstance of this kind is in- 
toxication. It may have direct relation to personal qualities 
so far as these — ^as in case of habitual inebriety — promote abuse 
or the excesses customary while in a state of intoxication. Further- 
more, a condition of intoxication may coincide with other outward 
instigations to criminality; this is indeed regularly the case. 
Only in exceptional instances does drunkenness appear as the sole 
cause of criminality on the part of an otherwise blameless person. 
When, however, intoxication is considered in common with other 
inner or external instigations, the question which one of the different 
causes was the predominant one and whether intoxication had any 
significance whatsoever in the stated case, will always present 
unsolvable difficulties. 

"However commendable the efforts of temperance advocates 
may be from the point of view of public hygiene and morals, their 
zeal leads them to exaggerate the statistics collected adapted for 
the purpose of establishing intemperance as a cause of criminality. 
These statistics lack a trustworthy basis, for experience shows 
that a person accused of an offence naturally seeks to make his 
intoxication an excuse or exaggerates it. In the case of the persons 
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in question, the fact that intoxicants were used prior to the offence 
is not in itself of any consequence. In view of the general use of 
liquor, it is almost self-evident that persons guilty of the disorders 
taking place on Sundays have previously used alcohol in some form 
or other — something that tmnumbered other persons do without 
catiBing any disorder. By applying the same statistical argument 
to a cotintry in which tea is exclusively drunk, but where disorderly 
conduct occurs, one may reach the conclusion that the disorders 
happened because most of the perpetrators had previously drunk 
tea. ... In order to get at the real facts, one should be able to 
ascertain how many persons of the same class had remained abstin- 
ent, the number that had used alcohol and how many of the latter 
had become drunk. On this basis the number of persons commit- 
ting offences would have to be ascertained and compared. Ob- 
viously, such a count would be impossible. Equally doubtful 
are the inferences drawn from the number of crimes committed on 
Sundays. As is well known, the day is not exclusively devoted 
to recreation, or, more correctly, people have different ideas in 
regard to what constitutes recreation. It lies at hand that certain 
offences shotild occur more frequently on a day of rest than on a 
work day. This would be the case even if alcohol did not exist. 
It is a simUar question in regard to the direct causation of criminaUty 
through the absence of alcohol in consequence of a deterioration 
of a moral or economic character. By examining individual cases 
it will be found in many if not in most of them that inebriety springs 
out of or accompanies other causes, having their origin partly in 
family life and partly in economic conditions. It would be a 
mistake if, as is frequently done, the offences committed under a 
condition of general misery are attributed to drink; the actual 
cause usually lies deeper. 

**Using Austrian statistics as a basis I have elsewhere sought 
to show that there is no correspondence between the amount of 
alcohol consumed and the extent of criminality taking the form 
of assaults, in the different parts of the country, but that it depends 
upon the disposition of the peoples inhabiting the districts in 
question." 



**THOU SHALT NOT STEAL." 
Principle of Compensation Upheld in Switzerland and England 

TO the average American, familiar with U. S. Supreme Court 
decisions concerning the compensation question, it may be 
of interest to learn that, following the precedent established 
at the time of the introduction of the monopoly, the legislative 
body of Switzerland, in obedience to the popular m^date, enacted 
a law granting compensation not only to the owners or lessees of 
absinthe distilleries and the owners or lessees of wholesale estab- 
lishments, but also to the owners or lessees of the land upon which 
the absinthe plant has hitherto been raised, and to the salaried 
officers and wage- workers employed in the business of making and 
selling absinthe. 

During the time which has elapsed since the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment the executive officers of the Swiss 
federation have ascertained by a method of investigation which for 
thoroughness and fairness cannot be excelled, the number of acres 
devoted to the culture of the absinthe plant, the number of absinthe 
distilleries, the ntimber of wholesalers of absinthe, the number of 
men employed in the two latter branches of the business, together 
with the amotmt of capital invested in agriculture, manufacture and 
commerce (so far as the prohibited article is concerned), and the 
amount of profit annually derived from each. 

Upon the basis of these exhibits compensation was awarded 
in each case. The compensation averages four times the amount 
of the yearly profit in each case, labor excepted, it being assumed, 
with the concurrence of the parties injured, that the agricultural 
lands and the buildings and the business devoted, respectively, to 
the raising of the raw material and the manufacture and sale of 
absinthe can readily be used for other profitable purposes. Labor 
is compensated in an equally equitable manner. The Swiss people 
and government have caused a thorough-, scientific investigation 
of the nature of all fermented and distilled Uquors used in their 
country. They have found that some are so perfectly wholesome 
and absolutely harmless that in the interest of the common weal 
they deserve encoturagment; that others, apt to lead to excesses, 
should be reasonably restricted. In only one case — ^absinthe — the 
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public welfare seemed to demand a drastic measure, and in applying 
this in the form of prohibition the people decided, by means of the 
referendum, that fairness and equity imperatively demanded the in- 
demnification of the parties who must bear the losses growing out 
of the law. 

THE AMERICAN METHOD 

differs from the Swiss in some essential particulars. Without any 
scientific evidence — ^in fact, in spite of convincing contrary proof — 
the legislature of Kansas, Maine or Iowa decides that all beverages 
containing alcohol, including the mildest wine, but always (for the 
sake of the farmer's vote) excluding cider with its nine to ten per cent, 
of alcohol, constitute a menace to the public weal and must therefore, 
being public nuisances, be placed under the ban of prohibition 
without any compensation to those persons, who under the explicit 
terms of local excise laws and the Federal revenue acts, have in- 
vested all their capital in a business now outlawed, but formerly 
encouraged by legislative enactments. The U. S. Supreme Court 
decides that in the exercise of its police power any State may destroy 
any business deemed dangerous to the public weal without com- 
pensating the parties injured thereby. 

The. difference between the American and British attitude 
toward this question of compensating persons engaged in the liquor 
trafl&c, in the event of the legal extinction of their business, is marked 
and extraordinary. We are often accused of playing the **sedulous 
ape" to the Englishman in matters of fashion, etc., and it seems that 
we might profitably take an occasional lesson from him in the 
province of government. Certainly the British position on this 
question of compensation is in accord with simple justice and reflects 
credit on the national sense of honor and equity. 

Look at the contrast. In this cotmtry immense property 
interests are wiped out by prohibitory laws and not a dollar allowed 
for compensation, the highest Court in the land having afiirmed the 
legality and justice of such virtual confiscation. In England, on 
the contrary, public sentiment favors the principle of compensation 
— ^the measure of such compensation was about the only question 
at issue regarding the Licensing Bill not long ago rejected by the 
Lords, both parties being agreed as to the principle of indemnification. 

When the bill was introduced. Chancellor Asquith called at- 
tention to the fact that license was extinguished without compen- 
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sation in the United States and in some of the British Colonies, 
and that legally such an enactment would not be wrong. But he 
added, "We think, and rightly in my opinion, that not only policy 

fii 

but equity demands a fair recognition of the expectations upon 
which this industry has so long been conducted." 

It may be needful to point out that nothing like the American 
idea or system of prohibition prevails in England. The bill rejected 
by the Lords simply gave to each community the right to say that 
there should be no increase in the number of licenses and it provided 
for a gradual reduction of the number of public houses, allowing a 
certain compensation to the holders of extinguished licenses. 

Moderate as this proposal was, being strictly in the line of 
regulation, it failed to find favor with the English people whose 
reverence for property and vested rights has often figured in the 
making of history. It is conceded that the Peers would not have 
dared to reject the bill had they not felt that the overwhelming 
mass of public sentiment was behind them. 

But what would the British public think of such wholesale 
measures of spoliation and confiscation as are calmly proposed 
and as calmly executed in our liberty-loving country? For in 
England the liquor business is not regarded as outlawed, nor as 
the legitimate prey of venal agitators, and no such decision as that 
of our Supreme Court mentioned above, has ever emanated from 
the Woolsack. English Peers are heavily interested in brewing, 
as well as many clergymen of the Established Church, and nobody 
has to apologize for his connection with a trade which is recognized 
as a great source of the National wealth. 



IN MEMORIAM 
ADOLPHUS BUSCH. 

Adolphus Busch, President of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association, of St. Louis, died recently in Langenschwalbach, 
Prussia, at the age of seventy-six. Word of his death reached 
St, Louis while the 100th anniversary of German independence 
was being celebrated in that city. Mr. Busch had been made 
honorary President of the German-American centennial celebration, 
and a cablegram extending "fraternal greetings" had been sent 
to him shortly before his death. Mr. Busch was one of the 
foremost German- Americans of the country. His public benefac- 
tions were many, including one gift of $350,000 toward the estab- 
lishment of a Germanic Museum at Harvard. 

At the time of the San Francisco earthquake and fire he con- 
tributed $100,000 to the relief fund. He also contributed heavily 
to the relief of the Galveston flood sufferers, and $25,000 to the 
relief of the Ohio valley flood sufferers, last spring. 

Mr. Busch was bom July 10, 1837, at Mayence-on-the-Rhine, 
Germany. He was the son of Ulrich and Barbara Busch and a 
descendant of an old German family. He was educated at the 
Gymnasium at Mayence, the Academy at Darmstadt, and the 
High School at Brussels. At the age of twenty he moved to this 
cotmtry and settled in St. Louis. He became clerk on a Mississippi 
River steamer, and held clerkships in various St. Louis commercial 
houses until 1859, when he established himself in the general 
commission and malting business. 

In 1862 he married Miss Lily Anheuser, daughter of the late 
Eberhard Anheuser, who was then interested in the beer-brewing 
plant known as the Bavarian Brewery. Mr. Busch acquired a 
controlling interest in the business, and it was later incorporated 
with Anheuser as President and Busch as Secretary. Following 
the death of Mr. Anheuser in 1880, the corporation was changed 
to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association with Mr. Busch 
President. 

Mr. Busch was the inventor of a process of bottling beer that 
enabled it to withstand the temperature of all climates. This 
invention brought about a revolution in the industry, and the 
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plant in St. Louis became one of the largest in the world. In 1911 
he celebrated his golden wedding anniversary. Among those who 
sent gifts were Willianm H. Taft, then President, Col. Roosevelt, 
and the German Emperor. 

The following eloquent and notable tribute appeared in the 
St. Louis Mirror: 

"Simple truth is enough to tell the story of Adolphus Busch 
whose body is now homeward bound for burial here from his villa 
on the Rhine.^ No matter how many millions the newspapers 
say he was 'worth,' he was worth more than all his millions. He 
was bigger than his fortune. St. Louis loved him more for what 
he was than for what he had. 

**Mr. Busch's business success was genius. He could toil 
terribly, and did, but he had imagination that reacted against, 
yet utilized, the despotism of fact. He saw into the future and 
built for it. He had a purpose, too, beyond gain. He believed in 
promoting sobriety by supplanting the heavier, harder liquors 
with a hghter, milder beverage, as did Thomas Jefferson before him, 
and he fotmd the way to do this. Moreover, when he found how 
to bottle beer that would keep in any climate he found the way 
to diminish the evil of the saloon, for the bottled beer went finally 
into the home and thus promoted temperance by leading away 
from temptation to excess. The imagination and the idea made 
Mr. Busch a colossally successful manufacturer known the wide 
world around. 

"But the man was more than the merchant. He was never 
eclipsed by his business. The machine never got hold of his heart 
and soul. He was a spacious, open-minded, warm-hearted, cheer- 
ful, helpful human being. He Uked the fun of doing big things, 
but he had equal pleasure in doing the little things that soften and 
sweeten the asperities of life. He took to himself in generous 
friendship all kinds of men, — ^he was the friend of an Emperor and 
of the htimblest worker on his vast pay-roll — and though living 
always lordly, expansively, with a dash of personal pose and a 
pleasure in the panache, he was a thorough democrat. 
l^ **Mr. Busch was good to everybody out of a natural goodness 
and bigness of heart. He was no dickerer or chafferer in business. 
He did things by a sort of splendid intuition — ^investing a million 
or helping a charity. He gave of his great wealth in thousands of 
ways, and the spirit of the gift was ever worth more than its amotmt. 
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He gave for art, for education, for religion, for the help and cure 
of the sick, but more of his kindnesses were hidden than were known. 
He kept track carefully of hundreds of old friends. And he was as 
just as generous, for he never had a lawsuit on any word or deed 
that was his own solely. He was no philanthropist who believed 
in the minimum wage. He paid the highest wages always and the 
best prices for the best goods. ' 

"Success did not cut him off from his fellows. He loved the 
friendly crowd. His jollity was infectious. The play spirit was 
strong in him and he loved and fostered all fair, square sports. 
There was always a simplicity and directness about him that made 
him companionable, and he was a man truly affectionate, not alone 
in the family circle, but in the wider range of friendship. He was 
as brave as he was kindly. The last seven years of his life were 
marked by suffering, but he cheered those who called to cheer him 
and all his words to the outer world were merry words of good hope. 

"No wonder St. Louisians loved him. No one could resist 
his genuineness, his fine expansiveness, his unfailing spirit of 
forthrightness, his boyish frankness, his mastery of the wealth 
that was aill forgotten when you were in the presence of the man. 
He disarmed even fanaticism and there was a color to his personality 
that gave him something of the effect of a figure of romance moving 
in a drab world of sad and selfish livers. Great business man 
though he was, a national and even an international figure, in fact, 
the one big thing about him was that he was so vitally concerned 
always in things and people beyond the far botmdaries of his own 
globe-girdUng interests." 



APPENDIX 



TABLES OF STATISTICS 

INTERNAL REVENUE 



A> — Receipts from tax on beer by- the United States Treasury, 
for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1911 and 1912. 



1911 

From barrel tax on beer $63 , 216 , 851 . 24 

Brewers' special tax 160 , 383 . 40 

Dealers in malt liquors 990, 543 . 01 

Total $64,367,777.65 

which shows on 



1912 
162,108,633.39 
153,812.61 
1,006,324.51 

$63,268,770.61 

Decrease 

$1,108,217.86 
6,570.79 

Net Increase 

15,786.60 

H: 

Net Decrease 

$1,099,007.14 

The quantity of fermented liquors manufactured during the last two 
fiscal years, is as follows: — 

1912 

62,176.694 



Barrel tax,. 

Brewers' special tax. 
and on 



Dealers in malt liquors. 



Total. 



1911 

63.283,123 



Number of barrels 

Receipts for the fiscal years ended June 30» 1911 and 1912: — 



PArmbntbo LiguoRs. 



Fermented Liquors, tax of $1.00 
per barrel 

Brewers (special tax) 



Retail Dealers in Malt Liquors 
(special tax) 

Wholesale Dealers in Malt Liquors 
(special tax) 



Total 



Year ended 
Juue 30. 1911 



$03,210,851.24 
160.383.40 

361.242.59 

629.300.42 



$64,367,777.65 



Year ended 
June 30, 1912 



$62,108,633.39 
153.812.61 

354.296.46 

652.028.05 



$63,268,770.51 



Increase 



Decrease 



22,727.63 



$22,727.63 
Net Decrease 



$1,108,217.85 
6,570.79 

6.946.13 



1.121.734.77 
$1,099,007.14 
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A Ji — Table showing the receipts from fermented liquors for the first three 
months of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, compared with the receipts 
for the first three months of the current (1913) fiscal year. 



Pbrmbntbd Liquors 


Amount of tax paid during first 
three months of fiscal year — 


Increase 


Decrease 




1912 


1913 




Ale, beer, larger beer, porter and 

other similar fermented liquors . . 

Brewers (snecial tax) 


$19,009,667.85 
50,337.63 

171,848.44 

241,943.94 


$19,439,033.02 
36,827.10 

130,333.33 

188.486.38 


$429,365.17 


$13,5i6!43 


Retail dealers in nmlt liquors 
(special tax) 




41.515.11 


Wholesale dealers in malt liquors 
(special tax) 




53,457.56 








Total 


$19,473,797.76 


$19,794,679.83 


$429,365.17 


$108,483.10 









Net Increase $320,882.07 



COMPARA TIVE ST A TEMENT showing the INTERNAL RE VENUE 
RECEIPTS (TAX PAID PRODUCTIONS) from MALT LIQUORS 
for the Twelve Months ended June 30 ^ IQ12 and 1913. 



Months 


Fiscal Year 
1912 


Fiscal Year 
1913 


Increase 


Decrease 


1911-1912 

3^iy ;• 

August 

September . . 

October. . . 


$ 6,726,501.88 
6,644,802.15 
5,638,363.82 
4,830,134.68 
4,273,445.78 
4,689,166.83 

3,660,370.32 
3,9*88,174.56 
4,333,717.53 
6.108,728.86 
6,028,118.14 
6,187,108.84 


$7,143,394.99 
6,620,983.92 
6,674,654,11 
5,265,084.58 
4,688,110.74 
4,631,961.07 

4,395,895.08 
3,801,619.14 
4,731,030,97 
5,264,798.95 
6,037,361.03 
6,990,759.82 


1 416,893.11 




$ 23,818.23 


36,290.29 
434,949.90 
414,664.96 






November. . . 




December . 


67,216.76 


1912-1913 
January 

February. .. . 

March ... 


735,524.76 




186.666.42 


397,313.44 

156,070.09 

9,242,89 

803,650.98 




April 

May 

June « 








Total 


$62,108,633.39 


$65,245,544.40 


$3,404,600.42 


$ 267,689.41 



Net Increase $3,136,911.01 



^ 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT showing the INTERNAL REVENUE 
RECEIPTS (TAX PAID PRODUCTIONS) from DISTILLED 
SPIRITS Twelve Months ended June 30 ^ 191 2 and 191 3. 



Monthii 


Fiscal Year 
1912 


Fiscal Year 
1913 


Increase 


Decrease 


1911-1912 
July 


% 9,072,224.91 
10,813,792.15 
13,688,922 80 
14,634,375.52 
15,506,283. 19 
14,863,819. 25 

13,095,264.25 
12,472,229.79 
12,312,084.30 
ll,500,4a'>.ll 
11,487,648.16 
9,962,418.68 


$ 9,868,051.89 
11,606,873.81 
13,052,007.94 
16,646,363.11 
16,805,754.05 
15,966,359.60 

13,832,997.93 
12 562,801.95 
12,492,998.82 
12,333,327.71 
11,977,454.65 
10,397,072.24 


$ 795,826.98 
793,081.66 




August .... 




September . 


$ 636.914.86 


October. . . . 


2,011,987.59 
1,299,470.86 
1,102,540.35 

737,733.68 
90,572.16 
180,914.52 
832,922.60 
489,806.49 
434,653.60 




November. . 




December . . 




1912-1913 
January.. . . 


• 


February. . . 
March 






April 




. Sr •••••• 

May 




June 








Total 


1149,409,468.07 


$157,542,063.70 


$ 8,769,510.49 

Net Increase, 


636,914.86 

18.132,595.63 



RETURNS OP FERMENTED LIQUORS BY FISCAL YEARS. 

S,— STATEMENT showing ike INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS from 
FERMENTED LIQUORS at SIXTY CENTS, ONE DOLLAR. ONE 
DOLLAR AND SIXTY CENTS and TWO DOLLARS per BARREL of 
THIRTY-ONE GALLONS, the TAX-PAID QUANTITIES, THE AGGRE- 
GATE COLLECTIONS. AMOUNTS REFUNDED, and tlu AGGREGATE 
PRODUCTION, from September 1, 1862, to June 30, 1912. 
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The di3e™.de in quantities bef 
tincludes 64.924.85. at tt.60 p 
Of the I7Z5,475.03 refunded, t 
1382,066.07 to othen than Brewers 



id the 7} per c 

and April 12, 1902, n 
loinB with 1891 is ID ' 
r barrel. 
93,409.96 was refundi 



n fermented liquora wi 
m and after that date 
> breweis xaiag them. 



I; 1898, restored 



X accounted for as Mtported. 
:d from Fermented Liquors to 
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RETURNS OF FERMENTED LIQUORS UNDER EACH ACT OF 

LEGISLATION. 

C. — STATEMENT, showing the amount of Internal Revenue derived from 
Fermented Liquors at One DoUqr and Two Dollars per Barrel, and at One 
Dollar and Sixty Cents, and Sixty Cents per Barrel, under the enactments 
imposing those rates, the quantities on which the Tax was paid, the date when 
each rate was imposed and when it ended, and the length of time each rate 
was in force, from July 1. 1862, to June 30, 1912. 





Rates 
of tax 

per 
barrel 


Dates of Acts. 


Length 

of time 

rates 

were 

in force. 


Collections 
at each rate. 


Quantities 


Articles. 


Imposing tax. 


Limiting tax. 


in 
Barrels. 


Ale, beer, lager- 
beer, i>orter and 
' otber similar fer- 
Lmented liquors. 

Ditto 


$1 00 

60 

1 00 

2 00 
1 60 
1 00 

• ■ • • 


July 1 , 1862 

Mar. 3, 1863 
July 1, 1862 
June 13, 1898 
Mar. 2, 1901 
Apr. 12, 1902 


1 

Mar. 3, 1863 

(Limitmg to, 

Mar.31,1864) 


Months 

6 

13 

410i 

36} 

120 

• • • • 


$ 885,271 88 

2,049,320 65 

568.800,055 65 

219,794,522 83 

71,166,711 65 

557,379,775 22 


885.272 
3.415.504 


Ditto 


611.891.249 


Ditto 


118,807 851 
44.478.832 


Ditto 


Ditto 


557,377,929 




Total 


$1,420,075,639 88 


1.336,856,637 



NoTB.— The act of July 1, 1862, went into operation September 1, 1862. The act of March 3, 
1863, provided that the tax on fermented liquors should be 60 cents per barrel from the date of the 
passage of that act to April 1, 1864. Hence the tax of 60 cents per barrel having expired by limi- 
tation April 1, 1864, the tax of SI per barrel under act of July 1, 1862, was again revived, and this 
rate under different acts continued m force from and including that date until the passage of the act 
of June 13, 1898, when the tax was increased to %2 per barrel. The act of March 2, 1901, reduced 
the tax to S1.60 per barrel to take effect July 1, 1901. The act of April 12, 1902, restored the tax 
to the original tax of $1.00 per barrel.- to take effect July 1, 1902. 

D, — Stamps for fermented liquors and brewers* permits'issued to collectors 
for purchasers during the ten fiscal years ended June 30, 1912. 

1903 Number, 97,224,400 Value, $ 47,718.950.00 



1904 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 



95,806,300 
97,478,200 
107,784,000 
114,685.600 
110,205,300 
104.622.100 
106,504,320 
115,814,400 
110,664,100 



u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
a 



u 



Total $1,060,687,720 

E, — Statement of Fermented Liquors Removed from 
of Tax, from July 1, 1911 to June 30, 1912. 

Removed for export and unaccounted for July 1, 
1911 and 1912, respectively 

Removed for direct exportation 

Removed in original packages, to be bottled for 
export. . . . ; 

Removed by pipe line, to be bottled for export 

Excess reported by bottlers 

Total 



48.241.025.00 
50.818.591.67 
55.320,100.00 
59,827,950.00 
58,587,900.00 
56,527.204.17 
68,128,670.00 
66,615,576.00 
65,308,425.00 

$667,094,290.84 

Breweries in Bond, Free 



1911 
Gallons 

182,796 
287,292 

279,437 

1.487.717 
5.399 



1912 
Gallons 

141,699 
198,929} 

167,9321 

1 . 751 , 802 J 

5,626i 



2,242,641 2,265,989} 
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E> — Continued, — Statement of Fermented Liquors Removed from 
Breweries in Bond, Free of Tax, from Jtdy 1, 1911 to June 30, 1912. 

1911 1912 

Gallons Gallons 

Exported in original packages, proofs received.' 409,072 269, 273 

Exported in bottles, proofs received 1 , 660 , 193 1 , 674 , 700i 

Removed for export, unaccounted for, tax paid . . . 7,863 12,082} 

Excess reported by bottlers 33,418 38,481i 

Removed for export, unaccounted for, June 30, 1910 

and 1911, respectively 141,699 271, 462 

Total 2,242,641 2,266,989} 

NOTB. — ^The last drawback amounting to $378.09, was paid in 1892, and none since. 

EJ, — Fermented Liquors Removed from Breweries in Bond for Export 
during the years ending June 30, 1911 and 1912, by Districts. 

District 

California, first 

* fourth 

sixth 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Indiana, sixth 

** seventh 

Kentucky, fifth 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts, third 

Minnesota 

Missouri, first 

New Jersey, fifth 

New York, first 

" second 

« third 

Ohio, first 

" eleventh 

Pennsylvania, ninth 

Texas, third 

Virginia, sixth 

Washington 

Wisconsin, first 

" second 



Total 



1911 


1912 


Gallons 


Gallons 


8,331 


11,099 


6.463 


7,122i 




1,660 


1,271 


• 


217 




6,672 


6,046 


6,890 




600 


...... 


102,282 


27,016 


6,690 


3,768i 


166 


930 


14,244 


23,676i , 


690,363 


810,261i 


8,068 


18,632f 


77,267 


69,609i 


7,921 


11 , 632 


19,306 


38,246 


112,685 


42,346 


36,649 


34,069 


166 




17,949 


10,943 


1.674 


1,660 


276.293 


221,7101 


743,292 


749,466 


13,330 


29,411 


2,064,446 


2,118,664} 



Ei.— COMPARATIVE STATEMENT Showing, by States and 
Territories, the Production of Fermented Liquors in the Fiscal 
Years 1911 and 1912. 



States and Territories. 



1 Alabama 

2 Alaska 

3 Arizona 

4 Arkansas ^ . 

5 California 

6 Colorado 

7 Connecticut , 

8 Delaware 

9 District of Columbia. 

10 Florida 

11 Georgia 

12 Hawaii 

13 Idaho. 

14 Illinois 

15 Indiana 

16 Iowa 

17 Kansas 

18 Kentucky 

19 Louisiana 

20 Maine 

21 Maryland 

22 Massachusetts 

23 Michigan. 

24 Minnesota 

25 Mississippi 

26 Missouri 

27 Montana 

28 Nebraska 

29 Nevada 

30 New Hampshire 

31 New Jersey 

32 New Mexico 

33 New York 

34 North Carolina 

35 North Dakota 

36 Ohio 

37 Oklahoma 

38 Oregon 

39 Pennsylvania 

40 Rhode Island 

41 South Carolina 

42 South Dakota 

43 Tennessee 

44 Texas 

45 Utah 

46 Vermont 

47 Virginia 

48 Washington 

49 West Virginia 

50 Wisconsin 

51 Wyoming 



Total. 



1911 
Barrels. 



13 

6 

15 

10 

1,215 

435 

736 

142 

286 

18 

129 

16 

32 

6,630 

1,469 

511 



822 
471 

1,077 
2,381 
1,724 
1,652 



4,223 

241 

436 

18 

260 

3,418 

8 

13,732 



290 
283 
147 
025 
405 
072 
146 
017 
721 
350 
455 
683 
780 
254 
030 
536 



555 
360 
532 
884 
435 
156 
184 



769 
385 
268 
740 
395 
162 
777 
743 



4,573,275 



245,002 

7,811,731 

649,171 

5,258 

52,345 

256,395 

678,796 

140,123 



190,473 

875.028 

363 , 330 

5,287,347 

16,110 



163.283.123 



1912 
Barrels. 



39,835 

7,417 

18,850 

8,850 

1.296,355 

387,261 

736,261 

129,696 

284.576 

21,200 

138,955 

20.967 

29,591 

6.263,862 

1.546,292 

447,114 

101 

801.935 

483,988 

355 

1,093.838 

2,386,905 

1,792,105 

1,612,139 



4,030,390 

232,618 

413,014 

18,662 

266,720 

3,397,375 

9,240 

13,677,850 



4,742,665 

72 

243,819 

7,449,643 

667,385 

2,688 

44,808 

273 , 850 

673 , 262 

129,105 



196,756 

864,147 

370,142 

5,016,701 

16,935 



'62,176,694 



» Includes 66,272 barrels removed from breweries for export free of tax. 
■ Includes 68,061 barrels removed from breweries for export free of tax. 
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G. — Table showing the number of persons who paid special taxes as brewers, 
retail and wholesale dealers in malt liquors, and retail and wholesale liquor 
dealers, for the fiscal years ended Jime 30th, 1911 and 1912. 



States and Tbrrito&ibs 



1 Alabama 

2 Alaska 

3 Arizona 

4 Arkansas 

6 California 

6 Colorado 

7 Connecticut 

8 Delaware 

9 Dist. of Col 

10 Florida 

11 Georgia 

12 Hawaii 

13 Idaho 

14 Illinois 

15 Indiana 

16 Iowa 

17 Kansas 

18 Kentucky 

19 Louisiana 

20 Maine 

21 Maryland 

22 Massachusetts . . . 

23 Michigan 

24 Minnesota 

25 Mississippi. .*.... 

26 Missouri 

27 Montana 

28 Nebraska 

29 Nevada 

30 New Hampshire. 

31 New Jersey 

32 New Mexico 

33 New York 

34 North Carolina . . 

35 North Dakota. . . 

36 Ohio 

37 Oklahoma 

38 Oregon 

39 Pennsylvania.... 

40 Rhode Island 

41 South Carolina. . 

42 South Dakota.. . 

43 Tennessee 

44 Texas 

45 Utah 

46 Vermont 

47 Virginia 

48 Washington 

49 West Virginia. . . 

50 Wisconsin 

51 Wyoming 

Philippine Isl. . . . 
Porto Rico 



Brbwbrs 



1911 

2 

3 

2 

1 

89 

13 

23 

7 

5 

1 

4 

2 

7 

116 

37 

19 



Total 



22 
10 
3 
25 
40 
75 
71 



48 

20 

14 

5 

4 

40 

2 

194 



113 

■ • • 

20 
247 
8 
1 
5 
4 

14 
5 



6 

29 

14 

151 

3 



1,524 



1912 

9 

3 

2 

1 

84 

10 

24 

6 

5 

1 

4 

2 

8 

106 

39 

19 

1 

21 

12 

3 

24 

38 

75 

73 



49 

22 

13 

5 

4 

39 

2 

186 



126 

2 

16 

246 
8 
1 
4 
4 
14 
5 



6 

33 

13 

144 

2 



1.506 



Retail Dealers 

in 
Malt Liquors' 



1911 

132 
9 

31 
172 
571 
426 
132 

30 

441 
228 
496 
2 
113 
1,339 
721 
325 

86 
816 
457 
501 
201 
132 
706 
1.444 

47 
430 
190 
316 

13 

79 
255 

22 
562 
733 
272 
247 
123 
230 
887 

18 

301 

143 

1,305 

1,938 

123 

35 
140 
251 
313 
740 

54 



18,881 



1912 

102 

19 

48 
112 
548 
357 
135 

33 

58 

251 

468 

2 

27 

1,444 

672 

367 

76 
829 
739 
493 
184 
139 
743 
665 

29 
474 
218 
254 

19 

74 
259 

26 
611 

81 
302 
273 
106 
142 
785 

18 

155 

130 

1,114 

1,951 

156 

45 
218 
200 
336 
706 

60 



17,253 



Wholesale 

Dealers in 

Malt Liquors 



1911 

29 

11 

35 

75 

404 

161 

308 

18 

22 

63 

59 

5 

23 

1,093 

455 

546 

22 

107 

110 

65 

160 

482 

510 

636 

13 

381 

175 

616 

49 

69 

527 

48 

1,029 

24 

14 

405 

53 

110 

1,294 

44 

13 

194 

80 

310 

72 

39 

99 

188 

173 

670 

89 



12,177 



1912 

34 

10 

35 

39 

395 

172 

326 

24 

31 

58 

83 

6 

35 

1,176 

387 

415 

24 

104 

129 

62 

181 

374 

496 

666 

11 

350 

184 

669 

63 

66 

509 

42 

1,025 

21 

10 

687 

35 

139 

1,073 

50 

17 

178 

69 

319 

67 

31 

62 

232 

193 

659 

100 



Retail 
Liquor Dealers 



12,123 



Wholesale 

Liquor 

Dealers 



1911 

1,185 

343 

877 

878 

15,768 

3.055 

3,474 

391 

935 

957 

1,513 

319 

776 

21,296 

7,487 

3,395 

733 

3,065 

3,652 

732 

3,098 

4,669 

7,173 

5,794 

647 

7,910 

2,563 

2,272 

1,203 

782 

10,894 

981 

33 , 806 

604 

742 

12,264 

1,658 

2,497 

19,990 

1,513 

962 

1,314 

2,465 

2,858 

957 

242 

1,369 

3,213 

1,266 

11,169 

687 



218,393 



1912 

1,242 

401 

854 

897 

15,735 

2,787 

3,149 

372 

927 

855 

1,456 

339 

764 

21,625 

7,073 

2,981 

531 

3,028 

3,685 

913 

3 ,097 

4,758 

7,212 

5,583 

391 

8,156 

2,387 

2,377 

1,399 

762 

10,984 

979 

33,410 

617 

679 

13 , 937 

1,083 

2,431 

19,111 

1,504 

1,024 

1,218 

1,970 

2,898 

868 

180 

1,354 

2,915 

1,298 

11,336 

612 



216,144 



1 



1911 

45 

5 

25 

67 

757 

147 

77 

7 

23 

109 

53 

58 

7 

555 

119 

72 

5 

210 

190 
6 

120 

244 
97 

121 
13 

240 
58 
47 
26 
1« 

195 

21 

,518 

11 

1 

367 
30 
62 

678 
41 
24 
26 

101 

71 

27 

3 

90 

112 
27 

131 
13 



7,070 



1912 

62 
5 
25 
54 
779 
95 
73 
7 
24 
91 
61 
60 
9 
523 
138 
70 
7 
195 
169 
11 
126 
239 
86 
120 
8 
320 
46 
63 
33 
25 
210 
27 
:,564 
2 

• • ■ • 

370 
21 
80 

631 
49 
16 
20 
98 
70 
26 
6 
59 

111 
29 

124 
14 



7,051 



Notes: — 1911: 



1912 



In above statement, 12 retail liquor' dealers and 6 retail dealers in oleomargarine free from artificial 
coloration returned from the counties of Accomac and Northampton, Va., which are attached to 
the collection district of Maryland, are included among the special-taxpayersof the State of Virginia. 

In above statement, 9 retail liquor dealers, wholesale liquor dealers, B,n6. retail dealers in malt liquors 
returned from the counties of Accomac and Northampton, Va., which are attached to the collection 
district of Maryland, are included among the special-taxpayers of the State of Virginia. 



H. — Table showing Tax paid Fermented and Distilled Liquors, corresponding 
Quantities, estimated increase of Population, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, by 
States and Territories, also number of Retail Dealers, and Population to each Dealer, 



Statbs and 
Tbrritoribs. 



1 Alabama 

2 Alaska 

3 Arizona 

4 Arkansas 

5 California 

6 Colorado 

7 Connecticut . . . 

8 Delaware 

9 Dist. of Col... 

10 Florida 

11 Georgia 

12 Hawaii 

13 Idaho 

14 Illinois . 

15 Indiana 

16 Iowa 

17 Kansas 

18 Kentucky 

10 Louisiana 

20 Maine 

21 Maryland 

22 Massachusetts 

23 Michigan 

24 Minnesota 

25 Mississippi .... 

26 Missoun 

27 Montana 

28 Nebraska 

29 Nevada 

30 New Hamp . . . 

31 New Jersey.. . 

32 New Mexico . .. 

33 New York 

34 North Carolina 

35 North Dakota 

36 Ohio 

37 Oklahoma 

38 Oregon 

39 Pennsylvania. 

40 Rhode Island. 

41 South Carolina 

42 South Dakota 

43 Tennessee.... 

44 Texas 

45 Utah 

46 Vermont 

47 Virginia 

48 Washington. . 

49 West Virginia. 

50 Wisconsm.... 
61 Wyoming 



Tax paid at 

$1.00 per Barrel 

of 31 Gallons. 



Total 



PERMBNTED LIQUORS 



39 

7 

8 

18 

1.295 

387 

736 

129 

284 

21 

138 

20 

29 

6.263 

1.546 

447 

801 
483 

1.093 
2,386 
1.792 
1,511 



.835.00 
.417.00 
.850.00 
.850.00 
,716.51 
.761.00 
.260.50 
.695.00 
,576.50 
.200.00 
.955.00 
,967.00 
.590.00 
.862.00 
.135.84 
.114.28 

101.50 
.935.13 
.273.49 

355.00 
.716.97 
.875.00 
.104.88 
.376.14 



4.004.252.99 

232.618.50 

413.014.50 

18.662.17 

266.720.00 

3.396,778.23 

9.240.00 

13.674,003.03 



4.740.200.15 

72.00 

243.819.00 

7.449.543.50 

667.385.67 

2.688.50 

44.807.50 

273.850.00 

672.949.89 

129.105.00 



196.706.54 

846.995.93 

370.141.75 

4.991.620.80 

16.935.00 



$62,108,633.39 



Quantities in 
Gallons. 



1.234.885 

229.927 

274.350 

584.350 

40,177.212 

12.020.591 

22.824.075 

4.020.545 

8.821,871 

657,200 

4,307,606 

649,977 

917.290 

194,179.722 

47,930.211 

13,860,543 

3.146 

24.859.989 

14.981.478 

11.006 

33.905.226 

73,993.125 

55.555.251 

46,852.629 

124',i3i',843 

7.211.173 

12.803.449 

578.527 

8,268.320 

105.300.125 

286.440 

423.894.094 

146 i 946 i 206 

2.232 

7.558.389 

230.935.849 

20.688.956 

88.344 

1.389.033 

8.489.350 

20.861.447 

4.002.266 

6.0971903 

26.256.874 

11.474.394 

154,740.246 

524.986 



1.925.367.635 



DISTILLED SPIRITS 



Tax paid at 
$1.10 per Gallon. 



39.464.59 

47'.324'.68 

5.593.795! 63 

115.778.30 

165.779.21 

7.436.66 

445.292.21 

118.970.97 

10.327.35 

45.165.95 



39.158.452.97 

27.633.427.96 

1.62 



27.686.933.04 
3.059.053.58 



4.518.581.59 
2.467.523.92 
1.554.861.55 



870.386.61 

180.40 

2.257.141.15 



8.965.33 

76.852.52 

852.42 

9.175.128.86 

6.117.48 



10.869(116.23 



370.802.41 
8.083.760.83 



2.463.89 

339 i 568! 76 

***6i!76 

1.703!762!48 
128.538.27 
220.094.06 

2.627.520.50 



$149,409,468.07 



Quantities 
in Gallons. 



35.877 

*"43!622 

5 .385! 269/ 

105.253 

150.709 

6.761 

404.811 

108.156 

9.389 

41.060 

35! 598! 594 

25.121.298 

2 

25.169.939 
2.780.958 

4!i67!862 
2.243.204 
1.413.511 



791.261 

164 

2.051.947 

*"8!i66 

69.866 

775 

8.341.026 

5.561 

9!88i!6i5 

"337! 093 
7.348.876 

**'2!246 

' 308 ! 699 

47 



1.548.860 
116.853 
200.086 

2.388.655 



135.826.789 



Population 


NnmlMr 
of 


(See Note 


lUtail 


Below) 


0«al«r8 


2,221.451 


1.344 


64.526 


420 


1.635.738 


1.009 


212.283 


902 


2.470.198 


16.283 


830.026 


3.144 


1.159.309 


3.284 


210.172 


405 


343.914 


985 


781.821 


1.106 


2.710.756 


1.924 


200.385 


341 


338.227 


791 


5.858.368 


23.069 


2.806.070 


7.745 


2.311.492 


3.348 


1.756.758 


607 


2.379.153 


3.857 


1.720.866 


4.424 


771.175 


1.406 


1.345.805 


3.281 


3.497.633 


4.897 


2.919.608 


7.955 


2.156.645 


6.248 


1.867.042 


420 


3.421.716 


8.630 


390.644 


2.605 


1.238,672 


2.631 


85.052 


1.418 


447.278 


836 


2.636.009 


11.243 


340.000 


1.005 


9.469.069 


34.021 


2.292.291 


698 


599.446 


981 


4.952,885 


14.210 


1.721,653 


1.189 


698,868 


2.673 


7.963,917 


19.896 


563,663 


1.622 


1.564.398 


1.179 


606.543 


1.348 


2.268.959 


3.084 


4.048.628 


4.849 


387,837 


1.024 


369.767 


225 


2.142.003 


1.572 


1.186.499 


3.115 


1.268.698 


1.634 


2.424.814 


12.042 


151.628 


672 


95.810.247 


233.397 



P»pa- 
Istioa 

D«Aler 



1.653 
164 

1.621 
235 
152 
264 
853 
519 
349 
707 

1.409 
588 
428 
254 
361 
690 

2.894 
617 
389 
648 
410 
714 
367 
345 

4.445 
396 
150 
471 
60 
535 
234 
338 
278 

3.284 
611 
349 

1.448 
272 
400 
370 

1.327 
460 
736 
835 
379 

1.643 

1.363 
381 
776 
201 
226 

411 



It. of 

pop. por 

de&l«r 

Note: — The estimated population of the U. S. is based upon the figures furnished by the Census 
OfBce, as of date July 1. 1912, and is as follows: 

United States 95.545.336 Alaska 64.626 

Porto Rico 1.152.896 PhiUppine Islands 8.467.687 

Hawaii 200.386 

Guam. Tutuila. and persons in the military and naval service stationed abroad, no data available. 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

OF 

Malt Liquors, Hops, Barley-Malt, and Rice Meal 

Rice Flour and Broken Rice 
during the fiscal years below enumerated 

A. — Import of Foreign Beer, Ale, Porter and other malt 

liquor for the last ten fiscal years: — 

In Bottles or Jugs In Other Coverings 

Gallons Value Gallons Value 

1903... 1.292,475 $ 1,252,047 2,966,343 $ 835,694 

1904... 1,467,766 1,385,818 3,197,955 927,507 

1905... 1,362,089 1,285,576 3,836,487 1,119,768 

1906... 1,682,619 1,466,228 4,395,032 1,272,627 

1907... 2,041,688 1,902,655 5,165,929 1,506,108 

1908... 1,960,333 1,829,917 6,564,773 1,634,754 

1909... 1,801,043 1,695,747 5,105,062 1,519,660 

1910... 1,727,541 1,605,919 5,560.491 1,658,034 

1911... 1,954,092 1,790,492 6,339,800 1,605,874 

1912... 1,651,564 1,571,336 5,523,941 1,708.590 



Total. . .42,841,200 $15,785,735 46,665,813 $13,788,616 

Of the Foreign Beer, etc., imported in 1912, there were 

received from :— Gallons Value Gallons Value 

Austria- Hungary 2 , 196 $ 1 , 522 2 , 599 , 998 $ 881 , 347 

Belgium 2,144 1,404 9,511 4,702 

Denmark 7,463 4,656 

France 2,773 2,154 

Germany 51,153 37,177 1,871,825 449,391 

Norway 4,966 3,232 

Sweden 25,708 18,229 ' 

England 959,618 906,878 425,896 173,014 

Scotland 11,465 11,315 6,131 3,249 

Ireland 575,732 577,237 603,937 195,000 

Canada 3,575 2,983 3,441 881 

Mexico 4,490 4,352 3,202 997 

All other countries, less 

than 1 ,000 gallons. . 281 197 



Total 1,651,564 $1,571,336 5,523,941 $1,708,590 

A|. — ^Export of Foreign Beer, Ale, Porter and other malt liq- 
uors for the last ten fiscal years : — Gallons Value 

1903 9,499 $ 7,693 

1904 5,591 6,074 

1905 4,972 5,253 

1906 6,970 5,139 

1907 13,475 9,557 

1908 15,269 13,684 

1909 1,147 955 

1910 8,962 4,655 

1911 8,012 4,962 

1912 20,203 15,127 

Total.... 94,100 $73,099 

B. — ^Export of Beer and Ale of domestic produce for the last 

ten fiscal years : — 

In Bottles In Other Coverings 





Doz. Qts. 


Value 


Gallons 


Value 


1903... 


759,027 


$1,082,982 


400,072 


$ 95,758 


1904... 


540,301 


769,432 


382,346 


84,687 


1905... 


626,400 


932 , 372 


354,097 


80,436 


1906... 


727,731 


1,059,584 


256,575 


57,192 


1907.... 


743,163 


1,128,226 


356,788 


87,114 


1908.... 


643,230 


964,207 


272 , 949 


55,965 


1909.... 


635,361 


964,992 


246,525 


45,795 


1910.... 


596,883 


877,324 


390,477 


73,859 


1911.... 


689,093 


990,395 


451 , 694 


85,164 


1912.... 


754,422 
6,715,611 


1,101,169 


305,394 


60,150 


Total.... 


$9,870,683 


3,416,917 


$726 . 120 
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HOPS. 
D. — Imports of Foreign Hops for the last 10 fiscal years. 

Ad valorem 
Potmdi Value Duty rate of 

duty 

1003 6,012,510 $ 1,808,491 $ 721,501 39.89 

1904 2,758,163 1.374,327 330,980 24.08^ 

1905 4,339,379 1,980,804 520,725 26.28^ 

1906 10,113,989 2,326,982 1,213,679 52.15^ 

1907 6,211,893 1,974.900 745,427 37.74< 

1908 8,493,265 1,989.261 1,019,191 51.23% 

1909 7,386,574 1,337,099 886,389 66.29% 

1910 3,200,560 1,449.364 505,457 33.71% 

1911 8,567,531 2,706,600 1,369,205 50.58% 

1912 2,991,125 2,231,348 478,580 21.45% 

Total 66,044,989 $20,029,166 $7,791,134 

Of the Foreign Hops imported in 1912, there were received from: 

Pounds Value 

Austria- Hungary 1 ,201 ,898 $ 898,801 

Belgium 14,703 7,438 

Germany 1,770,620 1,323,371 

England 2,604 1,263 

Canada 1 ,287 474 

Hong Kong 13 1 

Total 2,991,125 $2,231,348 

E. — Exports of Domestic Hops for the last 10 fiscal years. 

Pounds Value 

1903 7.794,705 $ 1,909,951 

1904 10,986,988 2, 116, 180 

1905 14,868,612 4,480,666 

1906 13,026,904 3,125,843 

1907 16,809,634 3,531,972 

1908 22,920,480 2,963,167 

1909 10.446,884 1,271,629 

1910 10,689,264 2,062, 140 

1911 13, 104, 774 ' 2, 130,972 

1912 12,190,663 4,648,505 

Total 133,727,798 $28,241,026 

Of the Domestic Hops exported in 1912, there were shipped to: 

Pounds Value 

Belgium 25 ,482 $ 10,803 

Netherlands 5,066 2,600 

England 10,357,303 3,939,989 

Scotland 105,861 51,676 

Canada 1,325,606 509,404 

Panama 8,400 3 ,083 

Mexico 16,371 6,384 

Newfoundland and Labrador 7,729 1 ,816 

Colombia 5,939 1,992 

British India 33,688 12,983 

Australia and Tasmania 212,267 77,087 

New Zealand 32,824 12,212 

PhiUppine Islands 6,494 1 ,934 

British South Africa 7,449 2,300 

All other Countries, less than 5 , 000 pounds 

each 40,294 14,343 

Total 12.190,663 $4,648,506 
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BARLEY. 
F. — Importation of Foreign Barley for the last 10 fiscal years. 

Ad valorem 
Bushels Value Duty rate of 

• duty 

1903 66,462 $30,201 $16,939 66.08% 

1904 90,708 45,245 27,212 60.14< 

1906 81,020 39,546 24,306 61.46< 

1906 18,049 9,803 5,415 56.23% 

1907 38,319 14,033 11,496 81.92% 

1908 199,741 143,407 59.922 41.78% 

1909 2,644 1,440 793 55.08% 

1910-1912* 



Total 486.943 $283,675 $146,083 

*After 1909, incltided in "All Other Breadstuffs.' 



ft 



G — ^Exportation of Domestic Barley for the last 10 fiscal years. 

Bushels Value 

1903 8.429,141 $ 4.662.544 

1904 10.881,627 6.292.914 

1905 10.661,655 6,585,544 

1906 17.729,360 8,653^231 

1907 8,238,842 4,556,296 

1908 4,349,078 3,205,528 

1909 6,580,393 4,672,166 

1910 , , . . . . 4.311,566 3,052,627 

1911 9,399,346 6,381,360 

1912 1,585,242 1,267,999 



Total 82,166,250 $ 47,330,108 

Of the Domestic Barley exported in 1912, there were shipped to : 

Bushels Value 

England 70,117 $ 64,472 

Scotland 46,902 37,146 

Ireland 771,213 698,262 

Mexico 126,894 117,739 

Chile 95,612 76,226 

Australia and Tasmania 81 ,513 80,260 

French Oceanica 3,452 3,255 

Philippine Islands 6,072 5,009 

Canary* 382,214 293,540 

All other countries, less than 1,000 bushels 

each 2,253 2,090 

Total 1,685,242 $1,267,999 

*Sxported, but held for orders as to final destination. 
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H. — BARLEY-MALT — Importations op Foreign, for the 

LAST 10 FISCAL YEARS. 

Bushels Value ^d valor^ rate 

1903 2,468 $ 3.029 36.66% 

1904 • 3,465 3,250 47.97% 

1906 3,298 3,580 41.45% 

1906 2,468 2.711 40.80% 

1907 3.362 3,917 38.62% 

1908 2,626 3,000 39.03% 

1909 1,592 1,992 35.96% 

1910-1912* 

Total 19,268 $ 21,479 

*After 1909. included "In all other Articles" dutiable. 

The importation, owing to the high duty, has decreased since 
1891 to such an extent that it has almost disappeared as a factor 
in the brewing interest. 

« 

I. — RICE — Importations of Foreign, for the last 10 

FISCAL years. 

RICE MEAL, RICE FLOUR AND BROKEN RICE. 

Pounds Value Duty ^^"^"^^^^^ 

1903 91.338,974 $1,329,236 $ 228,347 17.17% 

1904 78,898,615 1.204,092 197,»247 16.38<^ 

1905 63,075,006 913,867 157,688 17.25< 

1906..... 108,079,166 1,616,716 270,198 16.71Vo 

1907 138,316,029 2,273,999 345,790 15.20% 

1908 125,164,190 2,255,136 -312,910 13.43% 

1909 134,119,980 2,336,723 336,300 14.34% 

1910 142,738,383 2,249,205 356,845 15.86% 

1911 132,116,821 1,998,056 330,292 16.53% 

1912 116,576,653 1,968,177 291,442 14.81% 

Total 1.130,423.817 $18,145,206 $2,826,059 

Of the Foreign Rice Meal, etc., imported in 1912, there were 
received from : 

. Pounds Value 

Austria- Hungary 14,152,666 $ 236,997 

Belgium 313,900 6,192 

France 5,331 719 

Germany 45,016,419 724,849 

Netherlands 30,613,481 510,706 

England 10,849,246 181 ,177 

Canada 377,735 9,216 

China 9,685,572 178,235 

Hong Kong 3,485,144 74,541 

Japan 364,009 12,312 

Siam 1,720,868 34,171 

All other Countries, less than 6 , 000 pounds 

each 2,282 62 

Total 116,676,663 $1,968,177 
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BARLEY AND HOP CROPS OF THE WORLD ACCORDING TO YEAR-BOOK 
1912 OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

BARLEY AREA IN ACRES. 



Country 



1908 



United States. . . . 

Canada 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark , 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Roumania 

Russia 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United Kingdom. 

Japan 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Australasia 



1009 



Acres 

6,646,000 

1,745,700 

5,826.700 

87.900 

621 , 100 

677.500 



1 

4 



,802,800 
,025,200 



1 
26 



1 
3 
3 



74.600 

88,500 

,532,500 

,540,500 

254,800 
,466.700 

483,000 
,822,000 
,266,300 
,168.500 

439,400 
.088.800 

167,300 



Acres 

7,698.000 

1,864,900 

6,014,400 

87,600 

696,000 



1,814,700 

4,068,200 

617.100 

70,200 



1,357,100 
26,888,200 

281,500 
3,480,000 

476.900 
1,827,500 
3,136,200 
3.442.600 

403,800 
1,109,500 
, 189,700 



1910 



Acres 
7,743,000 
1,834,000 
5,799,400 



643,300 



1,849,500 

3,880,500 

611,700 

69,400 



1,357,500 
28,437,500 

265,700 
3,333.200 

456,400 
1,896,700 
3,176,500 
3,418.500 

384,200 
1,186.100 

184,500 



1911 



Acres 
7,627,000 
1.404.000 
5.785,300 



620,700 



1,907,500 

3,916,700 

611,800 

69,200 



1,253 
28,962 

254 
3,567 

446 
1,756 
3,173 
3,320 

377 
1,193 

142 



,300 
,500 
,700 
,400 
,100 
,000 
.400 
,500 
,900 
,200 
,000 



1912 



Acres 
7,530,000 
1,415,200 



1.856,100 

3,928,300 

603 , 700 

66,600 



1,235,200 
28,873,300 

3,298.300 

1,813,500 
3,132,400 
3,430,300 

1,119.400 



AVERAGE YIELD OF BARLEY IN COUNTRIES NAMED, 

BUSHELS PER ACRE, 1890-1912. 



YEAR 



Average: 1890-1899... 
1900-1909. . . 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Average: (1903-1912).. 



United 
States 


Russia 
Buropean * 


Germany* 


Austria * 


Hungary 
proper* 


Pranoet 


23.4 


13.3 


29.4 


21.1 


• • • • 


22.6 


26.6 


14.3 


35.3 


26.3 


23.4 


23.6 


26.4 


15.5 


36.3 


24.8 


25.1 


25.2 


27.2 


14.4 


33.7 


22.8 


19.7 


22.0 


26.8 


14.3 


33.3 


24.0 


24.5 


23.4 


28.3 


13.0 


35.2 


26.1 


26.8 


20.8 


23.8 


14.2 


38.2 


27.3 


23.1 


24.4 


25.1 


14.2 


34.9 


25.2 


21.3 


22.6 


22.5 


17.9 


39.6 


28.2 


25.1 


26.2 


22.5 


16.2 


34.4 


24.8 


19.7 


23.6 


21.0 


n4.2 


37.1 


27.5 


26.3 


25.6 


29.7 


tl6.1 


40.7 


29.8 


26.7 


27.3 


25.3 


15.0 


36.3 


26.0 


23.8 


24.1 



United 
Kingdomt 



39.8 
35.0 

33.4 
32.3 
35.9 
36.1 
36.8 
34.9 
38.9 
31.6 
34.0 
33.0 

34.7 



^Bushels of 48 pounds. 



fWinchester bushds. 



includes Asiatic Russia. 
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BARLEY CROP IN BUSHELS. 



Country 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 




Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


United States.. 


166,766,000 


173,321,000 


173,832.000 


160,240,000 


223,824,000 


Canada 


46,762,000 


66,398,000 


46,148,000 


40,631,000 


44,014,000 


Mexico 


7,000,000 


7,000,000 


6,329,000 


6,600,000 


6,600,000 


Austria- Hung. . 


130,762,000 


163,582,000 


126,081,000 


149,094,000 


149,120,000 


Belgium 


4,409,000 


4,574,000 


3,748,000 


4,696,000 


4,000,000 


Bulgaria 


11,311,000 


9,322,000 


14,083,000 


16,000,000 


15,000,000 


Denmark 


20,166,000 


21,699,000 


21,793,000 


21,016,000 


22,900,000 


Finland 


6,131,000 


4,887,000 


5,000,000 


6,631,000 


6,764,000 


France 


40,673,000 


46,144,000 


43,477,000 


47,631,000 


60,646,000 


Germany 


140,638,000 


160,551.000 


133,330.000 


146,132,000 


169,924,000 


Italy 


9.000.000 


10,951,000 


9,483,000 


10,882,000 


8,403,000 


Netherlands. . . 


3,953,000 


3,332.000 


3,104,000 


3,416,000 


4,000,000 


Norway 


3,028,000 


2,596,000 


2,900,000 


2,660,000 


3,086,000 


Roumania 


12,873,000 


19,966,000 


29,369,000 


?6, 167,000 


21,295,000 


Russia 












(European).. 


367,458,000 


464,734,000 


453,508,000 


404,193,000 


451,861,000 


Servia. . .'. 


3,351,000 


6,314,000 


6,796,000 


4,609,000 


4,000,000 


Spain 


69,596,000 


81,679,000 


76,308,000 


86,792,000 


69,994,000 


Sweden 


16,520,000 


13.900,000 


14,763,000 


13,726,000 


13,660,000 


United -King. .. 


63,609,000 


71,116,000 


66,097,000 


59,694,000 


60,164,000 


Cyprus 


2,613,000 


2,469,000 


2.121,000 


2,229,000 


2.000,000 


JapaneseEmp.. 


87,172,000 


87,219,000 


^1,997,000 


86,618.000 


90,609,000 


Russia ( Asiat.) . 


10,461,000 


8,884,000 


10,170,000 


10,021,000 


12,263,000 


Algeria 


41,543,000 


31,611,000 


47,790,000 


47,688.000 


32,887,000 


Tunis 


5,057,000 


9,186,000 


6,660,000 


13,319,000 


4,823,000 


Union of S. A. 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


Australasia 


3,266,000 


6,139.000 


3,858,000 


3,248,000 


3,080,000 


Grand Total.... 


1,274,897,000 


1,468,263,000 


1,388,734,000 


1,375,411,000 


1,467,807,000 



TOTAL PRODUCTION OF BARLEY IN COUNTRIES NAMED, 1896-1912. 



Year Production — Bushels 

1895 9161604,000 

1896 932,100,000 

1897 864,605,000 

1898 1 , 030 , 681 , 000 

1899 965,720,000 

1900 959,622,000 

1901 1,072,195,000 

1902 1 , 229 , 132 , 000 

1903 1.236,786,000 



Year Production — Bushels 

1904 1,176.784,000 

1905 1,180,053,000 

1906 1,296.579,000 

1907 1 ,271 ,237,000 

1908 1,274,897,000 

1909 1,458,263,000 

1910 1,388,734,000 

1911 1 ,376,411,000 

1912 1,467.807,000 
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HOP CROP IN POUNDS. 

(Excluding Canada, for which the census of 1901 shows a production in the preceding 
year of 1,004,216 pounds. Other omitted countries are of very small production.) 



Country 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


United States 

Austria- Hungary. . . . 
Belgium 


Pounds 
43,900,311 
43,244,000 

8,630,000 

11,369,000 

68,069,000 

168,000 

9,760,000 

62,726,000 
2,476,000 


Pounds 
60,697,048 
20,677,000 

3,861,000 

6,029,000 

13,366,000 

168,000 

8,267,000 

24,022,000 
2,206,000 


Pounds 
49,634,028 
38,241,000 

7,276,000 

7,126,000 

44,998,000 

168,000 

6,697.000 

33,900,000 
2,022,000 


Pounds 

61,672,072 

21,189,000 

6,700,000 

4,960,000 

23,430,000 

168,000 

13,903,000 

36,739,000 
2,689,000 


Pounds 
60,000,000 
47,632,000 

7,000,000 


France 


6,820,000 


Germany 


46,334,000 


Netherlands 

Russia 


158,000 
8,800,000 


United Kingdom 

— England 
Australasia 


41,825,000 
2,689,000 






Gtand Total 


230,220,311 


128,173,048 


188,961,028 


160,330,072 


210,158,000 



PRODUCTION OF HOPS IN COUNTRIES NAMED IN TABLE, 1896-1912. 



Year Production — Pounds 

1896 204,894,000 

1896 168,608,800 

1897 189,218,340 

1898 166,099,860 

1899 231,662,800 

1900 174,683,000 

1901 201,902,000 

1902 170,063,000 

1903 174 , 467 , 000 



Year Production — Pounds 

1904 178,802,000 

1906 277,260,000 

1906 180,998,000 

1907 216,923,103 

1908 230.220,311 

1909 128.173,048 

1910 188,961,028 

1911 160,330,072 

1912 210,168,000 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN HOPS, CALENDAR YEARS 1907-1911. 



(Lupulin and hopfenmehl (hop meal) are not included with hops in the data shown.) 
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EXPORTS. 



Country 



Austria- Hungary 

Belgium 

France , 

Germany 

Netherlands. . . . , 

New Zealand 

Russia 

United Kingdom. 
Unittd States. . . . 
Other Countries. . 

Total 



1907 



Pounds. 

17,826,955 

2,166,804 

386,687 

22,539,830 

1,561,223 

286 , 160 

681,990 

1,168,720 

16,090,959 

258,000 



62,966,328 



1908 



Pounds. 

15,498,118 

1,403,025 

152,338 

27,341,670 

1,771,139 

170,016 

241,342 

1,059,632 

21,423,869 

98,000 



69 , 159 , 149 



1909 



Pounds. 

17,834,112 

2,508,319 

163,802 

19,408,417 

1,442,399 

347 , 984 

2,622,403 

1,750,896 

8,955,533 

228,000 



55,261,865 



1910 



1911 



Pounds. 

18,574,857 

2,726,834 

180,777 

19,115,646 

1,189,097 

431,312 

725,506 

999,824 

12,748,617 

232,000 



56,924,470 



Pounds. 

11,765,960 

8,958,288 

398,812 

16,744,378 

1,153,907 

205,296 

2,224,296 

5,478,816 

14,104,004 

60,000 



61,093,747 



IMPORTS. 



Australia 

Austria-Hungary. . . . 

Belgium 

British India 

British South Africa 

Canada 

Denmark 

France; 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland *. . . . 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Other Countries 

Total 



1,020,898 

773,694 

5,557,856 

470 , 736 

688,672 

1,223,478 

1,292,998 

4,297,868 

6,666,269 

3,372,923 

1,395,110 

1,488,817 

1,421,526 

21,902,048 

7,163,356 

3,466,000 



62 , 122 , 149 



973,814 
553,355 
6,025,291 
363,888 
543,984 
1,205,845 
1,340,948 
4,907,881 
6,154,802 
3,386,676 
1,283,377 
1,165,991 
1,289,691 
29,922,256 
7,367,684 
3,809,000 



847,791 

586,321 

6,630,010 

300,944 

435,344 

1,245,449 

1,102,620 

5,725,567 

8,016,587 

2,946,876 

1,052,183 

974 , 140 

874,785 

15,030,512 

6,807,689 

3,761,000 



70,294,483'56,336,718 



1,135, 182 
289,243 
6,582,601 
233,744 
532,224 
1,072,467 
1,041,894 
6,145,977 
6,990,787 
2,658,463 
1,405,149 
897,045 
1,283,739 
19,267,584 
5,823,^20 
2,966,000 



906,902 
2,180,129 
8,822,752 

284 , 704 

541 , 184 
1,271,365 
1,006,841 
7,443,171 
6,099,908 
2,910,685 
1,045,213 

842,159 

1,255,620 

16,921,520 

6,667,477 

3,821,000 



56,325,619 60,920,530 
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